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Pn E FACE 


Corky’s 'ivritings represent an Impressive chronicle of 
modern Russian history. Iliswas a life of hardship 
and labour, and of constant searching for social 
justice which brought him to throw In his Jot with 
those fighting in the cause of the people Ills personal 
history reflects (ho intellectual growth of the Russian 
Working class as a whole, a class which became 
the vanguard of the world revolutionary movement. 

While still a child, Gorky began to work for his 
inlng In 1834, a 8ixfecn>ycar*old apprentice avid 
for learning, he set out for the town of Karan in the 
hope of being able to enter tbe university there But 
life had prepared oUicr “universities” for him; in 
Kazan he was to make a study of the life of 
vagrants, of slum-dwellers, of the workmen in the 
dingv basemeot of Semyonov's bakery And in ad- 
dition he was to attend a "political univefsity” con- 
sisting of a revolutionary circle held by a group of 
inlcltectuals In this circle he became acquainted 
with the basic tenets of Marxism, read books on phi- 
losophy and political economy. Tbo Kazan period 
suppiied him with abundant material for his future 
writings ' 
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In 1891 Gorky set out to roam Ms native land. 
He tramped through the Ukraine, Bessarabia, the 
Crimea, and down the Caucasian sea-coast, doing 
any odd job to earn a meal. He ended up in Tiflis, 
where he got a job in a railway repair shop. There 
he joined a workers’ revolutionary circle and came 
into close contact with Marxists. This determined 
the course his intellectual searchings were to take 
from then on. There, too, he made the acquaintance 
of A. M. Kaluzhny, a champion of the people’s cause, 
who urged him to put in writing all he had seen and 
experienced. His first short story, "Makar Chudra,” 
was published in the Tiflis newspaper Kavkaz in 
September 1892. It was signed by the pseudonym 
"Maxim Gorky," under which the author wrote 
ever after; his real name was Alexei Peshkov. 

This, then, was the beginning of Gorky’s literary 
career. On returning to Nizhni- Novgorod he enjoyed 
the patronage of the progressive Russian writer Ko- 
rolenko, who read his stories with a sternly critical 
eye and offered him invaluable advice. With the 
aid of Korolenko another stor}', “Chelkash," was 
published in one of the popular magazines. 

At this time Gorky began to contribute short 
stories, feature articles and biting satirical feuil- 
letons to the big Volga newspapers Nizhegorodsky 
Listok and Samarskaya Gazela. 

The year 1898 was made momentous for Gorky 
by the publication of the first collection of his 
short stories and articles. He was becoming fa- 
mous. 
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In bis early stories Gorky gives a broad and 
many-sided picture of Russian life in the 90’s. But 
he does not limit himself lo the mere telling of a 
storj" be ponders deeply the significance of human 
existence and the laws of human development. Gor- 
ky tries not only to comprehend and generalize the 
facts of life, but also to give full expression to ideas 
of freedom and bring them lo **the poor and doT^m* 
trodden," lie seeks and finds the form best suited 
to his purpose the short story' WTitten in revolu- 
tionary-romantic style 

Gorky's cycle of romantic stories sprang from 
the same source as bis realistic ones. But if in the 
latter he was unable to completely express bis ideals, 
in his romantic stones and legends he had free sweep 
for telling of bis dreams for the future. In contrast 
with the reactionary romanticism of the symbolists 
who escaped from actuality into a world of Illusion, 
Gorky's romanticism is inspired by dreams which 
look beyond today's actuality into the actuality* of 
tomorrow. 

Gorky’s early heroic romanticbm, charged as it 
is with firm faith in future victory', reflects the up- 
surge of the revolutionary movement in the 90’s. 
“We sing a song lo the madness of daring" is the 
leitmotiv of all Gorky's romantic stories (“Makar 
Chudra,” “Old Izergil," “Death and the Maiden," 
"Song of the Falcon." “Song of the Stormy Pet- 
rel." and others) These words from “Song of the 
Falcon" rang out like a revolutionary cry, a 
“proud challenge to struggle for freedom and light." 
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Tlic image of llic Falcon symbolizes the rovolul ion- 
ary who bases bis struggle to improve llio people's 
lot, on demands of the highest justice. 

In taking up a stand for freedom and in defend- 
ing the cause of the oppressed, Gorky followed the 
humanistic traditions of Ilussinn classicalliteraturc. 
He called himself a pupil of his older contempora- 
ries— Tolstoy, Chekhov and Korolenko, and he al- 
ways urged writers to learn from the classics. The 
Russian revolutionary democrats and literary crit- 
ics Belinsky, Chernyshevsky and Dobrolyubov 
exercised strong influence on the deveiopment of 
his aesthetic principles. Dike these men, be looked 
upon literature as a weapon in the struggle to change 
the world. 

Many of Gorky's contemporaries tc.stify to the 
enthusiastic reception accorded his stories of Ibe 
90’s. “'The Heart of Danko' filled us with delight. 
II pulsed in unison with our own hearts,” wrote 
P. A. 'Zalomov, a revolutionary worker who served 
as the prototype for Pavel Vlasov in Gorky’s novel 
‘‘Mother.” "Each of us fell that his own heart was 
aflame with zeal for the socialist revolution, and 
we found our only happiness, our only significance, 
in the struggle to achieve this revolution. ‘Song 
of the Falcon’ was of more importance to us than 
dozens of proclamations.” 

' Long years of wandering afforded Gorky an op- 
portunity to make a thorough study of Russian pro- 
vincial life. In the stories and articles written in 
the 90 s he. exposes the stagnancy of provincial 
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life, the narrow-mindedness, spiritual po%crly, cru- 
elly and indifference of the middle classn. Tlic sto- 
ry “For W ant of SometLing Btlfer to Do" is partic- 
ularly incriminatory. 

GorVy was unrclcnling with professional people 
of the ij pc of sclioolmastcr Korzhik (“Leisure 
Hours of Schoolniaslrr KorzUik"), whose weakness of 
character made them incapable of contributing to 
the impro\ert)ent of life and csen led them to neglect 
their duties as members of society At the same 
time that Gorky denounced tlio«c who l<olaled them- 
seixes from the masses by liting within (lie narrow' 
circle of selfish nuddle-cla«.s Inicrc'ts, he ga\o us 
a picture of pr<Tgrcs«i\e-minded intellectuals and of 
Ihcif prowniff difconlenl One of Hie bc'l slorld 
devoted to (his theme is *'A Mile of a Girl,” 
depictiut; a young gttl of the intellectual class who 
sacrificed e'er) thing. even her life, to «er\e the re\- 
olutionary caii«o In this story wo see how progres- 
sive-minded ifltellcciu.ils identified Iheir fate with 
that of the common people The "iiiite of a girl" 
scried as a sketch for (be reiohUioiiary intellectuals 
Gorky gaic us in his Liter works. The theme of the 
Intelligentsia as treated In Cork} 's early realistic 
stones l^ always linked wilh the theme of the common 
people, for Gorky saw in the intelligentsia a force 
capible of spre.iding rcioluHonary coo'Ciousncss 
among the masses, who. at the time ho WTOto, were 
already rising for the struggle 

The theme of people from "the lower depths,” 
the outcasts of bourgeois society, held a prominent 



place in Gorky’s early writings. There were, for in- 
stance, such stories as “Chclkash,” “Konovalov’ and 
“The Orlovs." He was not inclined lo look upon 
these people as positive characters. In prc.senling 
them ho pointed out their anarchistic tendencies and 
their contempt for a life of labour. He showed that 
their hatred of the bourgeois way of life became a 
hatred of all forms of social organization, and their 
contempt for properly became a contempt for Inbour. 
At the same time he revealed the positive trails of 
character that they posso.ssed in common with the 
people ns a whole. A love of freedom and of nature, 
an inquisitiveness leading them lo search for the 
meaning of life—thesc arc qualities possessed by most 
of Gorky's vagrants. The psychology of a man like 
Konovalov is typical. In spile of being a talented, 
skilful workman and a man of noble impulses, bo 
comes lo grief because he finds no support in his 
environment and does not see where lo apply his 
energies. Without being linked to any conscious, 
purposeful activity, his noble impulses arc sborl- 
lived and come to naught. 

While employed in the railway repair shop in 
Tiflis, Gorky became convinced lhat the future 
belonged to the working class. It was only among 
the working class that he found real heroes for his 
stories. In his story “At the Salt Marsh” he shows 
us how the minds of these workmen became distort- 
ed by the insufferable labour. Hard, resentful, they 
pve vent to their feelings by playing a cruel practical 
joke on a youth who was a worker like themselves. 
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In the story “Mischief-Maker” we are shown a 
workman (a type-setter) with a clearer understand- 
ing of who his enemies are. But his protest is 
voiced in a meaningless bit of mischief — he changes 
the wording of the leading article in the day’s ne^’s- 
paper. 

Soon after this Corky was to create types who 
presented a truly revolutionary programme of 
action. Among them are Nil, the railway engineer 
from the play “The Philistines," and Pavel Vlasov, 
the revolutionary factory worker from the no\‘eI 
“Mother." 

In tho 90's Gorky tried to clarify the task facing 
writers in this period of awakening labour con- 
sciousness. This entailed arguing with writers of the 
DaluTalistic school, with futurists, impressionists, 
and others The result was a controversy of vast im- 
portance between an artist of a new type and those 
who championed old, outmoded principles. Gorky 
denounced and ridiculed writers who glossed over 
social problems In their works and who looked upon 
the common people as a passim inert mass capable 
of inspiring only a feeling of comp.ission. 

Whenever be touched on the theme of art, Gorky, 
like the revolutionary democrats who preceded him, 
harshly criticized all theories of “pure art ” In sto- 
nes like “The Poet” he depicted writers of bis day 
who bad broken with the tradition of serving the 
people 

"The purpose of Iitefatore," writes Gorky m his 
fantasy “A Reader," “i3 to help man to know him- 
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self, to fortify his belief in himself and support his 
striving after the truth; to discover the good in people 
and to root out what is ignoble; to kindle shame, 
wrath, courage in their hearts; to help them acquire 
a strength dedicated to lofty purposes and sanctify 
their lives with the holy spirit of beauty . ” 

In his early stories Gorky posed many of the prob- 
lems that wore to trouble him all his life, and we 
can trace the origin of many of the characters of 
his later works to their less developed typos in these 
early stories. Even in the work of the 90 ’s we can 
delect the beginnings of that new method which 
Gorky was to, introduce into literature — the method 
of socialist realism, combining a truthful portrayal 
of life as it is with a clear perception of what it ought 
to become. 

Gorky paved the way for that new and free type 
of literature to which, as Lenin said: . . more 

and more writers will be drawn because of their 
sympathy with the working people and the ideas of 
socialism, and not because of considerations of gain 
or personal ambition. It will be a literature of free- 
dom, for instead of serving a few spoiled ladies or 
the fat and bored ‘upper ten thousand,’ it will be 
written for the millions of working people who 
represent a country’s pride, its strength and its 
future. ” 



MAKAH ClfUnitA 


A com dnnip %Mnd came oiil of tlie sea, 
v.afunj» o\cr (lie steppe tlie pensive melody 
of (lie wa%e.s lircnking on the slinre and llie 
rustle of (Jr) bushes Now and then a gusl 
>s{)uld lift up ?t»mc s|iri\cJlod yellow leaves 
and llircm them uito our camp-fire, cau«in;» 
the flames to flare up. then tlie dork,ii'‘ss 
of the atiliimn iii(;lit would shudder omi start 
hack in fn^dil, U5 a glimpse ut tha 

boundle«s steppe to ilio h'ft, the limitless 
sea to the right, and in front of me— the 
form (jf Mukiir ( hudra. an old Gipsy who 
was keeping watch o\cr iho hordes helong- 
ing to his camp pitclicd some fifty paces 
awn\. 

J/eedless of the cold wind that Mew open 
his Caucasian coal and struck mercilessly 
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you cannot. Wait until your liair is grey be- 
fore jou try to teach others. What will you 
teach them? Every man know-s what he needs. 
The wise ones take what life has to offer, 
the stupid ones got nothing, but each man 
learns for himself. 

"A curious lot, people: they all herd to- 
gether, trampling on each other, when there 
IS this much space — ” and he made a sweep- 
ing gesture out towards the steppe. “And 
all of them work. UTiat for? Nobody knows. 
Wiencvor I see a man ploughing a field 
1 think to myself: there he is pouring his 
strength and his sweat into the earth drop 
by drop, only to lie down in that very earth 
at last and rot away. He will die as big an 
Ignoramus as he was born, leaving nothing 
behind him, having seen nothing but his 
fields. 

“Is that what he was horn for — to dig in 
the soil and die without having had time 
even to dig himself a graved Has ho ever 
tasted freedom’ Has he a knowledge of the 
vastness of the steppe? Has his heart ever 
been cheered by the murmur of the sea?. 
He is a slave — a slave from the day of 
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should never ask himscU such a quesUon. 
Live, and be thankful to bo alive. Roam 
the earth and see what there is to see, and 
then you will never be miserable. Ah, but 
I almost hanged mj-self with my belt that 
time. 

“Once I had a talk with a certain man. A 
stern man he was, and a Russian, like you. 
A person must not live as he likes, he said, 
but as IS pointed out in the word of God. 
If a man lives in obedience to God, he said, 
God will give him whatever bo asks for. He 
himself was dressed in rags and tatters. 
I told him to ask God for a new suit of clothes, 
lie was so angry be cursed me and drove 
me away. But just a minute before be had 
said one ought to love his neighbours and 
forgive them. WTiy did he not forgive me 
if I had offended him? There’s your preacher 
for you! They leach people to cat less, while 
they lhemsel\es eat ten times a day.” 

He spat into the fire and uas silent as ho 
refilled his pipe The wind moaned softly, 
the horses whinnied in the darkness, and the 
tender impassioned strains of a song came 
from the Gipsy camp. It was Nonka, Makar’s 
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beautiful daughter, who was singing. I 
recognized the deep throaty timbre of her 
voice, in which there was always a note 
of command and of discontent, whether she 
was singing a song or merely saying a w'ord 
of greeting. The haughtiness of a queen was 
frozen upon her swarthy face, and in the shad- 
ows of her dark eyes glimmered a conscious- 
ness of her irresistible heauty and a contempt 
for everything that was not she. 

Makar handed me his pipe. 

“Have a smoke. She sings well, doesn’t .«ho? 
Would you like to have a maid like that fall 
in love with you? Ho? Good for you. Put 
no faith in women and keep away from them. 
A maid gets more joy out of kissing a man 
than I do out of smoking my pipe. But once 
you have kissed her, gone is your freedom. 
She holds you wdth invisible bonds that arc 
not to be broken, and you give yourself to 
her heart and soul. That is the truth. Be- 
ware of 'the maids. They always lie. She swears 
she loves you above all else, hut the first 
time you cause her a pin-prick she will tear 
your heart out. I know what I say. There arc 
many things I know. If you wish, I will toll 
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you a true tale. Remember it well, and if you 
do, you will be as free as a bird all your life, 

"Once upon a time there was a young Gipsy 
named Zobar — Lcibo Zobar. He was a 
fearless youlh whose fame had spread through- 
out Hungary and Bohemia and Slavonia 
and all the lands that encircle the sea. There 
was not a village in those parts but had four 
or five men sworn to lake Zobar’s life, yet 
he went on living, and if he took a fancy to 
a horse, a regiment of soldiers could not keep 
him from galloping off on it Was there o soul 
he feared’ Not Zobar. He would knife the 
devil himself and all his pack if they swooped 
down on him, or at least he would curse them 
roundly and give them a cuffing, you can be 
sure of that 

“All the Gipsy camps knew Zobar or bad 
heard of him -The only thing he loved was 
a horse, and that not for long, ^\’hen he had 
tired of riding it he would sell it and give 
the money to anyone who asked him for it. 
There was nothing be prized, he would have 
ripped his heart out of his breast if he thought 
anyone had need of ft. That was the sort 
of man he vas. 
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"At, llio. timo. I nm sponlnn^ of— too 
years ai:^o — our caravan was roamiuu throuv'U 
iiuUoviua. A ['foup of us were sittinu toi-,eUu‘r 
one sprint uiu;hl — Dauilo, a soldier wlio 
fou"Ul. under Kossuflr, old Nur; lladda, 
Danilo’s daugliter, and olliers. 

"Have yon seen iny Noiika? She is a rjneen 
among lieaulies. Hut. it woiild lie doing her 
too great an honour to coinimre her witli Und- 
da. No words could describe Hadila's beauty. 
Perhaps it could lio played on a violin, but 
only by one who knew the instrument as he 
knew his own .soul. 

“Many a man pined away with love for 
lladda. Once in Moravia a rich old man was 
struck dumb by the sight of her. 'rhero he sat, 
on his horse staring a! her and shaking all 
over as if with the ague. Me was decked out 
like the devil on Indidaw his ( krainian coat 
all stitched in gold, tiro sahre at his side set 
with precious stones that flashed like light- 
ning at every movcmcnl of hi,s hoi-se, the hluc 
velvet of his cap like a patch of hhio skv. 
Ho was a very important person, that old 
man. lie sat on and on staving at Radda, and 
at last lie said to her; ‘A pm-sc full of money 


for a kiss!’ She just turned her head away. 
This made the rich old man change his tune. 
‘Forgive mo if I have insulted you, but 
you might at least give me a smile,’ and 
with this he tossed his purse at her feet, and 
a fat purse it was. Cut she just pressed it 
into the dust with her loot, as if she had not 
noticed it. 

“‘Ah, Vihat a maid!' he gasped, bringing 
his whip down on his horse’s flank so that 
tho dust of the roadway rose in a cloud os 
the horse reared. 

“He came back on the neit day. ‘WTio is 
her father’’ ho asked in a voice that echoed 
throughout the camp. Danllo came forward. 
‘Soli mo your daughter. Nome your own 
price ’ ‘It is only gentlemen who sell any- 
thing from their pigs to their consciences,' said 
Danilo. ‘As for me, I fought under Kossuth 
and sell nothing ' The rich man let out a roar 
and reached for his «5abrc, but someone thrust a 
lighted tinder into his horse's ear and the beast 
went fljing off with its master on its back. 
We broke camp and took to the road. \Mien 
we had been on the way two whole daj's, we 
suddenly saw him coming after us. ‘Heyl’ 



he cried. ‘1 swear to God and to you that 
my inienlions are honest. Give me the maid 
to wife. I will share all that I owm with you, 
and I am very rich.’ He wms aflame with pas- 
sion and swayed in his saddle like feather- 
grass in the wind. We thought over what he 
said. 

‘“Well, daughter, speak up,’ muttered Da- 
nilo into his beard. 

“‘If the eagle’s mate went to nest with the 
crow of her owm free will, what would you 
think of her?’ said Radda. 

“Danilo burst out laughing and so did the 
rest of us. 

“‘Well said, daughter! Have you heard, 
my lord? Your case is lost! Woo a pigeon— 
they are more docile.’ And we went on our 
way. 

“At that the rich man pulled off his hat and 
hurled it down on the ground and rode off 
at such speed that the earth shook under 
his horse’s hoofs. That was what Radda was 
like, young falcon. 

“Again one night we were sitting in camp 
when all of a sudden we heard music coming from 
the steppe. Wonderful music. Music that made 
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the blood throb in your veins and lured you 
off to unknown places. It filled us all T\ith 
a longing for something so tremendous that 
if wo onco experienced it there would he no 
more reason to go on living, and if wo did go 
on living, it would he as lords of tlio whole 
world 

“Then a horse came out of the darkness, 
and on the horse a man was silling and play- 
ing the fiddle. lie came to a hall by our camp- 
fire and stopped playing, looking at us and 
smiling. 

‘“Zobarl So it is >ou!' called out Danllo 
heartily. 

“This, then, was Loiko Zohar. His mous- 
taches swept down to bis shoulders, where 
they mingled with his curly hair; his eyes 
shone like two bright stars, and his smile 
was the sun itself. It was as if be and his 
horse bad been cai^'cd of one piece. There 
ho ^\as, red as blood in the firo-Iiglit, his 
teolh flashing when ho laughed Damned if 
I did not love him as I loved my own self, 
and ho had not so much as exchanged a word 
with me or even noticed my existence 

“There are people like that, joung falcon. 



Whcu he looked iulo your eyes your soul 
surrendered to hini, and instead ot being 
ashamed of this, you WGro proud of it. You 
seemed to become better in his presence. 
There are not many people like that. Perhaps 
it is better so. If there were a lot of good things 
in the world, they would not be counted good. 
But listen to what happened next. 

“Radda said to him; ‘You play well, Zo- 
bar. WTio made you such a clear-voiced fid- 
dle?’ ‘I made it myself,’ he laughed. ‘And 
not of wood, but of the breast of a maiden 
I loved well; the strings are her heart-strings. 
It still plays false at times, my fiddle, but 
I know how to wield the bow.’ 

“A man always tries to becloud a girl’s 
eyes with longing for him so that his own 
heart will be protected from the darts of those 
eyes. And Zobar was no exception. But he did 
not know with whom he was dealing this time. 
Radda merely turned away and said with 
a yawn; ‘And they told me Zobar was wise 
and witty. ^Yhat a mistake!’ And she walked 
away. 

You. have sharp teeth, my pretty maid!’ 
said Zobar, his eyes flashing as be got off 
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his horse. ‘Greeting to you, friends. I have 
come to pay you a visit.' 

“‘\Vc aro glad to have you,’ replied Da- 
nilo 

“Wo exchanged kisses, chatted a while and 
wont to bed. We slept soundly. In the morning 
we found Zobar with a bandage round his 
head. \Vbat had happened? It seems his 
horse had kicked him in the night. 

“Ah, but wo know who that horse had been! 
And wo smiled to ourselves; and Danilo smiled. 
Could it he that even Zobar was no match 
for Radda? Not at all. Lovely as she was, 
she had a petty soul, and all the gold trin- 
kets In the world could not have added one 
kopek to her worth. 

‘Well, wo went on living in that same place. 
Things were going well with us, and Loiko 
Zobar stayed on. IIo w’as a good companion — • 
as wise as an old man, and very knowing, and 
able to read and write Russian as well as 
Magyar I could have listened to him talk 
the night through, and as for his playing— 
may the lightning strike mo dead if there c%'er 
was another his equal. Ho drew his bow once 
across the strings and the heart leaped up 



in your breast; he drew it again and every- 
thing within you grew tense with listening — 
and he just went on playing and smiling. 
It made you want to laugh and cry at the 
same time. Now someone was moaning bitterly 
and crying for help, and it was as if a knife 
were being turned in your side; now the steppe 
was telling a tale to the sky— a sad tale. 
Now a maid was weeping as she said farewell 
to her lover. Now her lover was calling to 
her from the steppe. And then, like a holt 
from the blue, would come a gay and sweep- 
ing tune that made the very sun dance in the 
sky. That was how he played, young falcon! 

“You felt that tune with every fibre of 
your body, and you became the slave of it. 
And if at that moment Zobar had called out; 
‘Out wnth your knives, comrades!’ every man 
of us would have bared his knife against any- 
one he pointed out. He could wind a person 
round his little finger, but everyone loved 
him dearly. Yet Radda would have nothing 
to do with him. That was bad enough, but 
she mocked him besides. She wounded his heart 
and wounded it badly. He would set his teeth 
and pull at his moustache, his eyes deeper 
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than \\cJis, and at times something would 
flash in them that struck terror into your 
heart. At night ho would go deep into tlio 
steppe and his violin would weep there until 
morning— weep for his lost freedom. And 
wo would lie and listen and think to our- 
selves what will happen next? And wo knew 
that when two stones arc rolling towards each 
other, they will crush anything that stands 
in their way. That was the w-ay things 
were. 

“One night we sat for long round the fire 
discussing our affairs, and wlien^wc got 
tired of talking, Danilo turned to Zohar and 
said: ‘Sing us a song, Zohar, to cheer our 
hearts.’ Zohar glanced at Hadda who was 
lying on the ground not far away gazing up 
at the sky, and he drew his how ocross the 
strings. The violin sang out as if the how 
were really being drawn over a maiden's 
heart-strings And he sang 

III ho, hi ho! My heart is aflame, 

The steppe is like the sea. 

And like the wind, our gallant steeds 
Arc bearing you and me 


in your breast; he drew it again and every- 
thing within you grew tense with listening — 
and he just went on playing and smiling. 
It made you want to laugh and cry at the 
same time. Now someone was moaning bitterly 
and crying for help, and it was as if a knife 
were being turned in your side; now the steppe 
was telling a tale to the sky— a sad tale. 
Now a maid was weeping as she said farewell 
to her lover. Now her lover was calling to 
her from the steppe. And then, like a bolt 
from the blue, would come a gay and swoop- 
ing tune that made the very sun dance in the 
sky. That was how he played, young falcon! 

“You felt that tune with every fibre of 
your body, and you became the slave of it. 
And if at that moment Zobar had called out: 
‘Out with your knives, comrades!’ every man 
of us would have bared his knife against any- 
one he pointed out. He could wind a person 
round his little finger, but everyone loved 
him dearly. Yet Radda would have nothing 
to do with him. That ■was bad enough, but 
she mocked him besides. She wounded his heart 
and wounded it badly. He would set his teeth 
and pull at his moustache, his eyes deeper 
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than wells, and at times something would 
flash in them that struck terror into your 
heart. At night he would go deep into the 
steppe and his violin w'ould weep there until 
morning — weep for his lost freedom. And 
we would lie and listen and think to our- 
selves- what will happen next? And wo knew 
that when two stones are rolling towards each 
other, they will crush anything that stands 
in their way. That was the way things 
were. 

“One night we sat for long round the fire 
discussing our affairs, and when ,wc got 
tired of talking, Danilo turned to /!ohar and 
said* ‘Sing u.s a song, Zohar, to cheer our 
hearts.’ Zohar glanced at Hadda who was 
lying on the ground not far away gazing up 
at the sky, and he drew his how across the 
strings. The violin sang out as if the how 
were really being drawn over a maiden’s 
heart-strings And he sang 

III ho, hi ho! My heart is aflame, 

The steppe is like the sea. 

And like the wind, our gallant steeds 
Are bearing you and me 


in your breast; he drew it again and every- 
thing within you grew tense with listening — 
and he just went on playing and smiling. 
It made you want to laugh and cry at the 
same time. Now someone was moaning bitterly 
and crying for help, and it was as if a knife 
were being turned in your side; now the steppe 
was telling a tale to the sky — a sad tale. 
Now a maid was weeping as she said farewell 
to her lover. Now her lover was calling to 
her from the steppe. And then, like a bolt 
from the blue, would come a gay and sweep- 
ing tune that made the very sun dance in the 
sky. That was how lie played, young falcon! 

“You felt that tune with every fibre of 
your body, and you became the slave of it. 
And if at that moment Zobar bad called out: 
‘Out with your knives, comrades!’ every man 
of us would have bared his knife against any- 
one he pointed out. He could wind a person 
round his little finger, but everyone loved 
him dearly. Yet Radda would have nothing 
to do with him. That was bad enough, but 
she mocked him besides. She wounded his heart 
and wounded it badly. He would set his teeth 
and pull at his moustache, his eyes deeper 
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than ^vells, and at times something would 
flash in them that struck terror into your 
heart. At night he would go deep into the 
steppe and his violin would weep there until 
morning — w’ecp for his lost freedom. And 
we would he and listen and think to our- 
selves' what will happen next'* And we knew 
that when two stones are rolling towards each 
other, they will crush anything that stands 
in their way. That was the way things 
were. 

“One night wc sat for long round the fire 
discussing our affairs, and when ,we got 
tired of talking, Danilo turned to Zobar and 
said: ‘Sing us a song, Zobar, to cheer our 
hearts.’ Zobar glanced at Radda who was 
lying on the ground not far away gazing up 
at the sky, and he drew bis bow across the 
strings. The violin sang out as if the how 
were really being drawn over a maiden’s 
heart-strings And he sang 

Hi ho, hi hoi My heart is aflame, 

The steppe is like the sea, 

And like the wind, our gallant steeds 
Are bearing you and me 




“*A splendid song,' said Danilo. ‘Never 
have I hoard a holler one; njny iho devil 
turn me into a pipe if I have!’ 

“Old Nur stroked liis wliiskers and shmergod 
Ills shoulders, and oil of us were pleased 
with Zohar’s hra^osong. iJut Iladda did not 
like it 

“‘Once I heard o gnat irjing to imllnle the 
eagle’s call,’ she said It was ns if she had 
thrown snow m our faces 

“’Perhaps jou are longing for n touch of 
the whip, rindda,' drawled Danilo, hut Zohar 
threw down tiis cap ond said, Ins face ns dark 
as the cnrlli 

“‘Won, Danilo* A spirited horse needs 
a steel bridle' Give me >our daughter to 
wife*’ 

*“A fine speech,’ chuckled Danilo. 'Take 
her, if you con ’ 

“'Vor\ well,’ said Zohnr; then, turning to 
Radda ‘C'nnie down off your high horse, maid, 
and listen to what I have to sa>. I have known 
many a girl in my day — many, I soy — but 
not one of them ever captured my heart as 
jou ha\c. Ah, Raddo, you have enslaved 
my soul. It Cannot bo helped — what must 



be will be, and tbe horse does not exist, that 
can carry a man away from himself. With 
God and my own conscience as witness, and 
in the presence of your father and all these 
people, I take you to wife. But I warn you 
not to try to curb my liberty; I am a freedom- 
loving man and will always live as I please,’ 
And he walked up to her with set teeth and 
blazing eyes. We saw him stretch his hand out 
to her, and we thought: at last Radda has put 
a bridle on the wild colt of the steppe. But sud- 
denly Zobar’s arms flew out and he struck 
the ground with the back of his head. 

"What could have happened? It was as if 
a bullet had struck him in the heart. But it 
was Radda who had flicked a whip about his 
legs and jerked it. That was what had made 
him fall. 

"And again she was lying there motionless, 
a scornful smile on her lips. We watched to 
see what would happen next. Zobar sat up 
and held his head in his hands as if he were 
afraid it would burst, then he got up quiet- 
ly and went out into the steppe without a 
glance at anyone. Nur whispered to me: ‘You 
had better keep an eye on him.’ And so I 
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cropi aller him into the steppe, in the 
<larknc‘-s ol the night. Think of that, young 
falcon 

Makar scraped the ashes out of the howl 
of his pipe and began to refill it. I pulled 
my coal tighter about rac and lay hack, the 
hotter to study his aged face, bronzed by sun 
and vMnd lie was muttering to himself, em- 
phasizing Mhal he said by shaking his head 
gravely, his grey moustaches twitched and 
the wind ruffled lus hair lie reminded me 
of an old oak which has been struck by light- 
ning but IS still strong and powerful and 
proud of Us strength. Tlic .<en went on whis- 
pering to the sand, and the wind earned the 
sound to the steppe Nonka had stopped sing- 
ing The clouds that had gathered made the 
autumn night darker than over. 

“Loiko dragged one foot after the other 
as he walked, Ins head drooping, his arms 
hanging as limp os whip cords, and when he 
reached the hank of a liiilo stream lie sat 
down on a stone and groaned. The sound of 
that groan nearly broke my heart, but I did 
not go near him Words cannot lessen a man’s 
grief, can they’ That is the trouble. lie sal 
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Lhoro lor an iioiir, for anolluT, for a third 
wilhout, Klirri^l,^ jnsl- .siding llnnc. 

“I lay not far away. 'I'lin sl>'y liad aloatod, 
llio moon halhc'd llu> whole steppe in silver 
light, so that, you covild sec far, far into tiio 
distance. 

“Sncldonly 1 cnnghl. sight of Rnddn hurry- 
ing towards us from the. camp. 

“1 was overjoyed. 'Good for you, Hnddn, 
brave girl!’ thought 1. She came up to Zohar 
without his hearing her. She pnt her hand i>n 
his shoulder. 11c started, nnclas))ed his hands 
and raised his head. Instantly he was on his 
feel and had seized his knife. God, he’ll kill 
her, I thought, and was about to jump up 
and raise tiio alarm wlien 1 lieard; 

"‘Drop it or I'll blow your head off!' I 
looked; there was Itadda wiih a pistol in her 
hand aimed at Loiko’s head, .t very daughter 
of Satan, that girl! Well, 1 thought, at least 
they are matched in strength; I wonder what 
will happen noxl. 

‘“I did not come to kill yon, hut to make 
peace,’ said Radda, pushing the pistol into 
her belt. ‘Put away your knife.’ He put it 
away and gazed at her with fuming eyes. 



WTiat a sJghl that was! Those two staring 
at each other like infuriated hcasts, hoth of 
them so fjnc and bravo! And nobody saw tlicm 
blit tlio briglit moon and mo. 

“‘Listen, Zobar, I love you,’ said Radda. 
IIo did nothing hut shrug his shoulders, Hko 
a man bound hand and fool. 

“‘Many a man lia\c I seen, but you arc the 
bravest and handsomest of all Any one of them 
would have sha\cd off liis moustaches had 
I asked him to, any one of them would have 
fallen at my feel had I wanted him to. But 
why should I? None of them were bra\c, and 
with me they would soon have gone woman- 
ish, There arc few hra%c Gipsies left, Zohar— 
very few’. Never yet have I loved anyone, 
Zohar. But I love you. And 1 love freedom, loo. 
I love my freedom even more than I lo\cyou. 
But I cannot live without you any more liian 
you can live without me. And I want you to bo 
mine — mine iii soul and body, do you boar’’ 

“Zobar ga\c a little laugh. ‘I hear,’ ho 
said ’It cheers my heart to hoar what you 
say. Speak on ’ 

■“This IS what else I would say, Zobar: 
do what you wnll. I shall possess you. you 



nro sure lo bo mine. Anil so wnslo no inoro 
time. My kisses aiul caresses are awaiiinif 
you~ami I .sball kiss yon ]»assiniialcly, Zo- 
bar! Under the spell ol my kisses yon will 
forgot all Ibe bravo life of tlie past. No longer 
will yonr gay songs, so beloved by ibe 
Gipsies, resound in the steppe; now shall yon 
sing soft love songs to mo alone -- lo Radda. 
Waste no more lime. This have I said, which 
means that from tomorrow on yon will serve 
mo as devotedly as a yonth serves an elder com- 
rade. And you will how at my feet before the 
whole camp and kiss my right hand, ami then 
only shall I be your wife.’ 

“This, then, was what that devilish girl 
was after. Never had such a thing been heard 
of. True, old people said that such a custom 
was held among the Montouegrins in ancieni 
times, but it never existed among the Gipsies. 
Could you think of anything more preposter- 
ous, young man? Not it you racked your 
brains a whole year, 

“Zobar recoiled and the steppe rang with 
bis cry — tlio cry of one who has been mortally 
Avounded. Radda shuddered,, but did not be- 
tray her feelings. 



‘“Good-bye until tomorrow, and tomorrow 
you will do wbal I have said, do you hear, 
Zobar?’ 

‘“I hear. I shall do it,' groaned Zobar and 
held out his arms to her, but she went away 
without so much as glancing at him, and he 
swayed like a tree broken by the wdnd, and 
he fell on the ground, sobbing and laughing. 

“That Avas Avhat she did to him, that ac- 
cursed Radda. I could hardly bring him back 
to his senses 

“Wiy should people have to suffer so? 
Docs anyone find pleasure in hearing the groans 
of one whose heart is broken’ Ala«, it Is a 
great mystery. 

‘^Vhen I got back to camp 1 told the old 
men wbat bad taken place We considered 
the matter and decided to wait and see what 
would happen And this is wbat happened. 
In the evening when we had gathered about 
the fire as usual, Zobar joined us Ho w’as look- 
ing downcast, be had grown haggard in that 
one night and his eyes were sunken. lie kept 
them fixed on the ground and did not raise 
them once as ho said: 

“This is how' things arc, comrades. 1 



plenty of lime— lime enough to grow tired 
ol me,’ laughed Zobnr. And his laugh had the 
ring of slecl 

‘“So that is how things are, comrades. 
What IS left for mo lo do'’ The only thing left 
for me lo do is to see whether my Radda's 
heart is as strong as she would have us thinh. 
I shall lest It Foi^nc me.' 

“.\nd before we had time to guess what he 
w-as up to, Radda was King on the ground 
with Zobar’s curved knife plunged into her 
breast up to iho iiandle We were dumbstruck. 

“But Radda {lulled oul the kiiife, tof<!ed 
It aside, held a lock of her black hair to the 
wound, and smiled a? she said in a loud clear 
voice: 

“‘Farewell, Zobar 1 knew you would do 
this.’ And with that she died. 

“Do you see what the maid was like, young 
man’ A devilish maid if there ever was one, 
so help mo God 

‘“Now I shall throw mjself at your feet, 
my proud queen,' said Zobar in a voice that 
rang out over the steppe And throwing 
himself on the ground, ho pressed his lips 
to the feet of the dead Radda and lay there 




his thick brow's were drawn. Ho looked up 
at the sky and said not a word, but hoary- 
haired Nur had thrown himself on the ground 
and his body was shaking with sobs. 

“And there was good cause to cry, young 
falcon 

“The moral is, let nothing hire you off 
the path you have taken Keep going straight 
ahead, then, perhaps, \ou will not come 
to a bad end 

“And that is the whole story, young fal- 
con." 

Makar stopped talking, slipped liis pipe 
into Ins tobacco pouch, and pulled his coat 
over bis chest A fine rain was falling and 
the wind was stronger The waves broke 
with a dull angry rumble One by one the 
horses came up to our dying fire, gazed at 
us W’Uh big intelligent cyc<, Ihoii ranged 
themselves in a ring about us 

“III, In'" .Makar railed to theiii affection- 
ately, and when ho had patted the neck of 
his favourite black, he turned to mo and 
said "Time to go to sleep.” Ho wrapped 
himself from head to foot in Ins Caucasian 
coal, stretched out on the ground and lay still. 


wilhoul stirring. Wo bared our licads and 
stood ill silence. 

“Wliat is to be said at a moment like that? 
Nothing. Nur murmured: ‘Bind the fellow,' 
but nobody would raise a band to bind Loiko 
Zobar; not a soul would do it, and Nur knew 
this. So bo turned and walked away. Danilo 
picked up the knife Radda bad tossed away 
and stood staring at it for some time, bis 
grey whiskers twitching; there were still 
traces of Radda’s blood on ihe blade, which 
was curved and sharp. Then Danilo went 
over to Zobar and plunged the knife into 
his back over the heart. After all, bo was 
Radda’s father, was the old soldier Danilo. 

“‘You’ve done it,’ said Loiko rlearly, 
turning to Danilo, and then he went to join 
Radda. 

“We stood looking at them. There lay 
Radda, pressing her hair to her breast with 
her hand, her wide-open eyes gazing up into 
the blue sky, while at her feel lay the bravo 
Loiko Zobar. His curly hair had fallen over 
his face, hiding it from us. 

Tor some time we stood there lost in thought. 
Old Danilo’s whiskers were quivering and 



lus thick brows ^'cro drawn. Ho looked up 
at the sky and said not a word, but hoary- 
haired Nur had thrown himself on the ground 
and lus body was shaking with sobs 

“And there was good cause to cry, young 
falcon 

“The moral is, let nothing lure you off 
the path you have taken. Keep going straight 
ahead, then, perhaps, you will not come 
to a bod end 

‘‘And that is the whole story, >oung fal- 
con " 

Makar stopped talking, slipped his pipe 
into his tobacco pouch, and pulled his coat 
over his chest A fine rain was falling and 
the wind was stronger. The watos broke 
with a dull angry rumble. One by one the 
horses Came up to our dying fire, gazed at 
us nitli big inlolligcul eyes, then ranged 
themsehes in a ring about us. 

“Hi, In'” Makar called to them affection- 
ately, and when lie had patted the nock of 
his favourite black, he turned to mo and 
said “Time to go to sleep ” He w-ra^ 
himself from head lo foot in his Cauc 
coat, stretched out oO the ground an^y s 



willioul stirring. Wo bared onr heads and 
stood in silence. 

“What is to be said at a moment lihe that? 
Notiling. Nur ninrmnrcd; ‘IVind llio follow,' 
but nobody would raise a band (o bind Loiko 
Zobar; not a soul would do it, and Nur knew 
this. So bo turned and walked away. Danilo 
picked up ibo knife Radda bud lossed away 
and stood staring at it for some lime, bis 
grey whiskers twitching; ibcro were still 
traces of Radda's blood on the blade, which 
was curved and sharp. Then Danilo went 
over to Zobar and plunged the knife into 
his back over the heart. After all, bo was 
Radda’s father, was the old soldier Danilo. 

“‘You’ve done it,’ said Loiko clearly, 
turning to Danilo, and then be went to join 
Radda. 

“Wo stood looking at them. Tberc lay 
Radda, pressing her hair to her breast with 
her band, her wide-open eyes gazing up into 
the blue sky, while at her feet lay the 'brave 
Loiko Zobar. Ilis curly hair bad fallen over 
bis face, biding it from us. 

For some time we stood there lost in thought. 
Old Danilo’s whiskers W'ero quivering and 
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his thick brows v.-erc drawo. IIo looked up 
at the sky and said not a word, but hoary- 
haired Nur had thrown himself on the ground 
and his body was shaking with sobs. 

“And thoro was good cause to cry, >oung 
falcon 

“The moral is, let nothing hire jou off 
the path jou liasc taken Keep going straight 
ahead, then, perhaps, jou will imt come 
to a had end 

"•\nd that is the whole story, )oung fal- 
con ” 

Makar stopped talking. .v)i|iped his pipe 
into his tobacco pouch, and pulled Uis coat 
over his chest A fine ram was falling and 
the wind w'as stronger. The wonos broke 
with a dull angry rumble One one the 
horses came up to our dying fire, gazed at 
us with big mtclhgcut eyes, then ranged 
themselves in a ring nhoul us 

“Hi, hU" Makar called to them nffociion- 
atelj, and when ho had patted the neck of 
his favourite black, ho turned to mo and 
said "Tune to go to sleep " Ho wrapped 
himself from head to foot in his Caucasian 

coat, stretched out on tho ground and lay still. 


1 had no desire to sleep. I sat there gazing 
into the darkness of the steppe, and before 
my eyes floated the image of Radda, so proud, 
so imperious, so lovely. She was pressing 
the hand with the hair in it to her breast, 
and from between the slender dark fingers 
oozed drops of blood that turned into fiery 
stars as they struck the ground. 

And behind her floated the brave figure 
of Loiko Zobar. Locks of curly black hair 
covered his face, and from' under the hair 
streamed big cold tears. 

The rain increased and the sea sang a sol- 
emn dirge to these two handsome Gipsies — 
Loiko Zobar and Radda, daughter of the old 
soldier Danilo. 

And the two of them whirled round and 
round, soundlessly, gracefully, in the dark- 
ness of the night, and try as he might the 
handsome Zobar could not overtake the 
proud Radda. 
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AT THE SALT MAJISII 

I 


"Go TO THE SALT marsh, mate You can al- 
ways gel a job there. Any time at all Because 
it’s such damned hard work nobody can 
stick It long They run away. Can’t stand it. 
So you go and try it for a day or two. They 
pay something like seven kopeks a harrow. 
Enough to live on for a day." 

The fisherman who gaATi me this advice 
spat, gazed out at the blue horizon of the 
sea, and hummed a dreary tune to himself. 
I was sitting beside him in the shade of a 
fishing shack. He was mending his duck 
trousers, yawning and mumbling cheerless 
observations about there not being enough 



jobs to go round and what a lot of work it 
took to find work. 

“When it gets too much for you, come here 
and have a rest. Tell us about it. It’s not 
far away — about five versts. Hm. A queer 
life, this.” 

I took my leave of him, thanked him for 
his advice, and set out along the shore for 
the salt marsh. It was a hot August morning, 
the sky was clear and bright, the sea quiet 
and gentle, its green waves running up on 
the sand of the shore one after another with 
a mournful little plash. In the blue mist far 
up ahead of me I could see white patches on 
the yellow sand of the shore. That was the 
town of Ochakov. Behind me the shack was 
swallowed up by bright-yellow dunes tinted 
with the aquamarine of the sea. 

In the shack where I had spent the night 
I had listened to all sorts of preposterous 
stories and opinions which had put me in 
a very low mood. The sound of the waves 
was in harmony with my mood and served 
to intensify it. 

Soon the salt marsh came into view. Three 
plots of land, each about 400 metres square 
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and separated by low ridges and narrow 
ditches, represented the three phases of salt- 
digging. The first plot was flooded with sea 
water winch, as it evaporated, left a 
layer of palo-grcy salt tinged with pink. On 
the second plot the salt was Leiifg gathered 
into piles The women with spades in their 
hands who did this stood kaec-deep in glis- 
tening black mud wuhoui talking or calling 
to one another, their drab grey forms mov- 
ing h'llessly against the background of 
the iliick, saline, caustic rapp, as this mud 
u called hero On the third plot the salt was 
hems reinmed. Bent In two over their bar* 
roiii workmen plodded numbly and dumbly 
ahead The wheels of the barrows scraped 
and squeaked, and the sound was file a rasp* 
in?, muurnful appeal lo Heaven sent up 
b) the Iring line of bare human backs. And 
Heacen poured down an insufferable heat 
that scunhed the parched grey earth spotted 
«ilh salt-marsh grasses and glittering salt 
cn:tal- .\bo\c the monotonous creaking 
i’the I, arrows could be heard the deep vo-« 
f the foreman cursing ibe workmen w 
Dpiied their barrows oI salt at Ms fe* 


His juli \v(l^ t'' ji'iur wjUrr <>til nf a ('nil hvit 
il nriii till'd liiiilii )l lip iiitii rsii 
jiVt'Jiiiiiil ill' u it liill tiiiiii, iliirl. il,'' <iJ) 

Afri'Mii. .iiiil W'iiruii,' ji • liirl siinl fill! 

wliit*' tr i'rt»in uli« r** In* i>i) 

luap I'f ".'ill v'.axiii'/ la- 'jimio in tin; iiir, 

ln> l.i'|il -li- iil II.;’ a! lli<' ''Vlia WiTC 

[iii'lii 11',^ llii'ir i'arii'U- up ill.' (ilaiil.s: 

"Kmpts U 1" (in' '{'a Ml.' yali 

liiiir\ (lc\il' I>aiiiii \ iir 111.! ' What, yaii 

uaiil " a i: 1 jih III h.ih \ Whan’ VCili 

(’.'ini’, >.iu I'l |■l■■n ' 

\’n i"U'>iv lie vvip'.l lu- ‘'U'alini! fant' 

(In’ Ill-Ill "f la- ^lart. ,anl, vvithuil! 

inlornipi 111;,’ la-- 'Wiaim/ f 'T ,i niiiaili', ini' 
(k’l'tdok In h'vcl ihi' ‘-.ill t\ '^trilaip it uilh 
(he hack <>f lii-- '•paih' wiili all la- inij’ht. 
The ■wurkiiii'ii ant. aniii i. aih pn-hi 'l ii() tlmir 
hamuvs nini a- a'lt in.ai .ii!\ iiiijtn’il iheiiv 
in olK'dii'ii. I' I" 111-. I .iniiiiain)- " To tho 
right,! To Ilia laft!" Tins cii.ni>. tlicy v.-fatld 
slrniglilon up with an affnri am! turn hack 
for another ioad, walkaii.’ uith iiricartnin 
stops down the shaking pi. inks half-huriad 
in thick black ooze, dragging ihair harrows 
lhal now croaked lass mdMiy hill more wearily. 
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“Put some pcpptT in it, jou boslards!" 
ibc forcinan ^\ould shout after tliem. 

They went on working in the same cowed 
silence, l»ut sornctsrocs angiT and rosenlmoiil 
was cMnccd in the twifcliing of tlieir sullen 
exhausted facca smeared with dust and sweat. 
One of the ljarrow> woultl occasionally slip 
oft the plank and ••ink in ihf mud; l!ie for- 
ward harrow- wi>uld nn»\i‘ awn> from it, 
the harrows boliind w<>uld come to a hall 
whjlu tho raL’i.’''d and jrrimj Irnmf's holding 
tliem Would -land caring with dull indiffer* 
cncc as tli'ir mate -iniggled to lift the ‘■ix- 
lecn-pood load and put it hack on the plank. 

Out of a t.lriodle«- sk> the -iin hinred down 
through a hare of he.ai it pri"'-ed its torrid 
allcntions upon the tnrih with increasing 
ardour, as if tins daj of all otliers was tlic 
one on which It must pro\c ils devotion. 

^^^lcn I liad taken ihi- in, I decided to Irj 
my luck at getting a yd) \sMjming a nonchal- 
ant air, I walked M\er l<> ihe plank down 
^hich workmen were dragging empty har- 
rows. 

“Greetings, mates. Good 
The rMponso was utlerh i 


first workman, a sturdy grey-haired old man 
with trousers rolled to the knee and sleeves 
to the shoulder, exposing a sinewy bronzed 
body, did not hear me and walked past with- 
out paying me any notice. The second 
worlcman, a young chap with brown hair 
and grey eyes, threw me a hostile glance 
and made a face, throwing in a coarse oath 
for good measure. The third — evidently a 
Greek, for he was as brown as a beetle and 
had curly hair — expressed his regret that his 
hands were occupied and therefore he could 
not introduce his fist to my nose. This was 
said in a tone of indifference inconsonant 
with the desire expressed. The fourth shouted 
at the top of his lungs; “Hullo, glass-eye!" 
and tried to give me a kick. 

If I am not mistaken, this was what in 
refined society is called getting “a cold re- 
ception," and never before had 1 been given 
it in such striking form. In my chagrin I uncon- 
sciously took off my glasses and put them 
in my pocket, then made my way to the 
foreman to ask him if he could give me 
work. Before I had reached him he shouted 
at me: 
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“Hey, you, what do yon want? A }ob?” 

I told him I did. 

“Have you ever norlced with a barrow?” 

1 said I had hauled dirt. 

“Dirt’ That don't count. Dirt's a dilfer- 
ent story We haul salt here, not dirt You 
can go to the devil and slay there. Come on, 
FuntiyBones, dump H right here at my 
feel." 

.\nd Funny-Bones, a lumpish Hercules 
wilh trailing moustaches and a pimply pur- 
ple nose, gave a tremendous grunt and emp- 
tied his barrow The salt poured out Funny- 
Bones swore, the foreman out-swore him, 
both of them smiled approvingly and turned 
to me 

"Well, what do you want’" asked the 
lorcraan 

“Maybe you’ve come lo get some salt for 
Jour pancakes, katsap'i"^ said Funny-Bones, 
linking at the foreman 
1 urged the foreman to take me on, assur- 
ing him that 1 would soon get used to the 
'^ork and keep up with the others. 


Kajjap—derogalory nickname fora Russian ~Tr 



first workman, a sturdy grcy-liaircd old man 
with trousers rolled to the knee and sleeves 
to the shoulder, exposing a sinewy bronzed 
body, did not hear mo and walked past with- 
out paying me any notice. The second 
workman, a young chap w'ith brown hair 
and grey eyes, threw me a hostile glance 
and made a face, throwing in a coarse oath 
for good measure. The third— evidently a 
Greek, for he was as brown as a beetle and 
had curly hair— expressed his regret that his 
hands were occupied and therefore ho could 
not introduce his fist to my nose. This was 
said in a tone of indifference inconsonant 
with the desire expressed. The fourth shouted 
at the top of his lungs; “Hullo, glass-eye!” 
and tried to give me a kick. 

If I am not mistaken, this wms what in 
refined society is called getting “a cold re- 
ception,” and never before had I been given 
it in such striking form. In my chagrin I uncon- 
sciously took off my glasses and put them 
in my pocket, then made my way to the 
foreman to ask him if he could give me 
work. Before I had reached him he shouted 
at me; 
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“Hey, yott. "ial do you wanl? A job’" 

[ told Wm I did. ^ 

“Have yQU. ever v-orked with a Larrov^,-? 

I iavd I bad baulcd dirt. 

“Dltl? That don’t count Dirt’s a differ- 
it story. We haul sail here, not dirt You 
itt go to the devil and slay there Come on, 
unny-Bcmei, dump il rigbl here at my 
;et ” 

And Funuy-Boues, a lumpish Ilercule? 
Mtb traiViDg mouslatbes and a pimpU pur- 
lie nose, gave a tremendous grunt end emp- 
•led his barrorv. The salt poured out FuDnj- 
Bones swore, the foreman oui-sworo bum. 
both ol ibeja smUed approvingly and turned 
to me 

“Well, what do you want?” asked the 
foreman. 

“Maybe you’ve come to get some salt for 
your pancakes, katsapl"* said Funny-Bones, 
w'mklug at the loremau 

1 Urged the foreman to take me on, assur- 
ing him that 1 v.ould soon gel used to the 
^ork and keep up \rith the others. 

' ^“““P-^wogatory nhtaame fora Ru;5uu.~Tf 


"You’ll bleak your bn.-k bofon- you (rct- 
uschI lo this work. Util wluil (lie bell, J^o 
nliead. Hul 1 won’t pay you mort’ tban lilty 
kopeks ibe fir.sl. day. Ifey there, !;ive btut 
a barrow!” 

Out of nowhere appeared a half-naked 
l)oy, hi.s hare lep.s hound to the kic'e with 
dirty rairs. 

“t’.ome aloiif^,” he muttered after phiiu iiip 
at. me sceptically. 

I followed him to where some harrow.-^ 
were iieaped one on top of another and .set 
about choo.sinj' the iiohle.-.t for mvvelf, Th'* 
hoy stood scratching his teg.; and watchint' 
mo. 

When 1 had made my choice he .‘^nid: “Look 
what you’ve took. Cun’l you see the whoelY 
crooked?” — and with that he walked away 
and stretched out on the ground. 

I selected another harrow and joined the 
other workmen who wore going for salt, hut 
I was oppressed hy a vague unen.siness that 
kept me from speaking to my fellow-work- 
men. The faces ol all of them expressed wea- 
riness and annoyance that was very definite, 
though as yet. disguised. The men were worn 
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out and furious; furious with the sun for 
mercilessly scorching their shin, with the 
plants for sagging under their barrows, with 
the rapp — that vile ooze, thick and salty 
and full of sharp crystals — for lacerating 
their feet and then eating into the wounds 
until they became running sores — in a word, 
with everything about them. This fury could 
be detected in the overt glances they stole 
at each other, and in the curses that now 
and then came from their parched throats- 
No one paid the least attention to roe. But 
when wo entered the plot and moved along 
the planks towards the four heaps of salt, 
I suddenly felt a blow on the back of my 
leg and turned to have someone burl in my 
face 

“Pick your feet up, clumsy!" 

I made haste to pick my feet up, then put 
down my barrow and began shovelling salt 
into It 

“Pile It on,” ordered the Ukrainian Her- 
cules who was standing beside mo 

1 filled it as full as I could. At that moment 
the follows behind shouted to those in front: 
“Get going!” Those in front spat on their 



luiiuls iiiul lifit'd l.hoir Ikiitowk witli loin! 
gnnUsS, nlino?l douhli' tnnl iilrnitinn; 

forward with llioir iii'f,ks slri'lrlicd out n.^ 
if lhat ligliloiiod the load. 

Ill iniilalioti of llicir nidliods, I, loo, lioiil 
over as far as 1 could and .slraiiicd forward. 
1 liflod the liaiTOW. 'I'lio wlu-td gave a .‘icrcccli, 
my collar-lioiio .sccniod nlioiit to .‘Uiap, and 
llii! iiui.'^clcs of my arms qiiivori'd from strain. 
1 took one faltering .slop, llien nnollim-. . . . 
I was thrown to the right, to the left, jerked 
ahead . . . liie wheel of the harrow ran off 
Ihc plank and I went flying face down into 
the mud. The harrow gave me an edifying 
fillip on the head with it.s handle and then 
turned slowly upside down. The piercing 
whistles, the cries, and the .siiouts of laugh- 
ter that accompanied my fall seemed to press 
me further down into ihe thick warm muck, 
and ns 1 floundered in it, vainly trying to 
lift the hogged harrow, 1 felt a sharp pain 
in my chest. 

“Lend a hand, friend," I said to the Ukrain- 
ian who was standing beside me holding 
his sides and rocking hack and forth with 
laughter. 



“You mud-sucking bastard! Gone wading, 
eh? Hoist it back on tho plank. Push down 
on the left side! Tch, Ich! Tho rapp will 
buck you down if you don’t watch out.” 
And again ho laughed till the tears camo, 
gasping and holding his sides. 

Tho grey-haired old man in front glanced 
at me and dismissed me with a wave of his 
hand 

“Why Iho hell couldn't ho keep to tho 
boards?" he said, and went on with his bar- 
row, grunting angrily. 

The men in front continued on thoir way; 
those behind watched ill-humouredly as I 
struggled to extricate my barrow. The mud 
and sweat were pouring off mo. No ono of- 
fered to help mo From the salt-heap camo 
the voice of the foreman: 

“What’s the hold-up, you devils? You 
dogs. You swine Out of sight, out of mind, 
eh’ Get a move on, God damn youl” 

“Make way,” barked the Ukrainian behind 
me, almost striking mo on the head with 
tho side of his barrow as he lumbered past. 

Left alone, I pulled the barrow out some- 
how, and since it was empty now and 



phstwi all o%'i?r •p.'Uli mud, I ran it off 
tho plot v/iUi the- intention of exchanging 
5! for another. 

"Took a flyer, mate? Don’t mind; that 
happens to everybody at first.” 

i glanced round to sco a chap of about 
ftvenfy squaliijjg on a hoard in the mud be- 
side a sail-heap. lie was sucking the palm 
of his hand, ife nodded to me, and the eyes 
that glarir.cd through his fingers were kindly 
and smiling. 

“I don’t mind. I’ll catch on soon. WTiat's 
the matter with your hand?” I asked. 

“Just a little scratch, but the salt cals 
into it. If you don’t suck it out you might 
just as well quit the job — you won’t be 
able to use your hand. But you'd better get 
back to work before the foreman starts shout- 
ing at you,” 

I went back. I had no accident with the 
second load; I hauled a third and a fourth 
and then two more. No one paid the slight- 
est attention to me, and I was deeply grati- 
fied by this circumslanco, which ordinarily 
I would have regretted. 

"Time for dinner,” someone cried. 



With a sigh of rolJof iho men wont to have 
Ihcir dinner, hut oven then Uioy displayed 
no enthusiasm, no joy in tho opportunity 
to rest. Everything they did was done re- 
luctantly, with suppressed anger and dis- 
gust. It was as if rest could bring no pleasure to 
bones racked hy labour, to muscles exhaust- 
ed by heat. My bock ached, so did my legs 
and my shoulders, but 1 tried not to show 
It and walked briskly over to the soup pot. 

“Hold on there,’' said a grim old workman 
in a ragged blue hlouso. Ills face was as blue 
as his blouse from drink, and bo hod heavy 
scowling eyebrows from under which Hashed 
inllamed eyes, fierce and mocking. 

“Hold on there. What's your name?" 

1 told him. 

“Hm. Your father was a fool to give you 
B name like that. Maxims aren’t olIo\scd to 
go near the soup pot the first day. Maxims 
li\c on their own food the first day, pee? 
It would be different if jou was named Ivan 
or fioracthing else Take me, for instance. 
.My name’s Matvei, and so I get dinner Hut 
not Maxim He can only watch mo cat. Get 
away from that potl" 



plastered all over witli mud, I ran it off 
tlio plot with the intention of exchanging 
it for another. 

"Took a flyer, male? Don’t mind; that 
happens to everybody at first.” 

I glanced round to see a chap of about 
twenty squatting on a board in the mud be- 
side a salt-heap. He was sucking the palm 
of his hand. lie nodded to me, and the eyes 
that glanced through his fingers were kindly 
and smiling. 

"I don’t mind. I’ll catch on soon. Wltat's 
the matter with your hand?” 1 asked, 

"Just a little scratch, but. the salt cals 
into it. If you don’t suck it out you might 
just as well quit the job — you won’t bo 
able to use your hand. But you’d bettor get 
back to work before the foreman starts shout- 
ing at you.” 

I went back. I had no accident with the 
second load; 1 hauled a third and a fourth 
and then two more. No one paid the slight- 
est attention to me, and I was deeply grati- 
fied by this circumstance, which ordinarily 
I would have regretted. 

“Time for dinner,” someone cried. 
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With a sigh of relief the men went to have 
their dinner, but even then they displayed 
no enthusiasm, no joy in the opportunity 
to rest. Everything they did was done re- 
luctantly, with suppressed anger and dis- 
gust. It was as if rest could bring no pleasure to 
bones racked by labour, to muscles exhaust- 
ed by heat. My back ached, so did my legs 
and my shoulders, but I tried not to show 
It and walked briskly over to the soup pot. 

“Hold on there,” said a grim old workman 
in a ragged blue blouse His face was as blue 
as bis blouse from drink, and be bad heavy 
scowling eyebrows from under which flashed 
inflamed eyes, fierce and mocking. 

“Hold on there What’s your name?" 

I told him. 

“Hm Your father was a fool to give you 
a name like that Maxims aren’t allowed to 
go near the soup pot the first day. Maxims 
live on their ow’u food the first day, see? 
It Would be different if you was named Ivan 
or something else Take me, for instance. 
My name’s Matvei, and so 1 get dinner. But 
not Maxim. He can only watch me eat. Gel 
away from that poll” 
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1 looked nl him in nslonishmcnl, then wnlkod 
away and sal down on Ihc proiind. I was 
aslonndod by such Iroalinenl. Never Iiefore 
had 1 experienced anything like il and cer- 
lainly I liad done nothing to deserve it,. 
Dozens of limes before this 1 had lind occa- 
sion to join groups of workmen, and our 
relations had always been simple and com- 
radely from the very first. There was .‘some- 
thing strange about all this, and my cu- 
riosity was aroii.st'd desjiite the instill and 
injury 1 had suffered. I made up my mind 
to discover the an.swer to this my.slcry, and, 
having resolved on this, I was outwardly 
compo.sed as I watched the others cat and 
wailed to go hack to work. Il was ossenlial 
to find oul why I had been Ircalod so. 


II 

Al Iasi they finished ealing, finished belch- 
ing, and began to smoko ns they strolled 
away from the pol. The Ukrainian Hercules 
and the hoy with iho bandaged logs came 
over and sal down in front of me, culling 
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o[I my view of Uio lino of l)arrous loft on tlic 
planks. 

“Waul a smoko, mate?” asked tlic Ukrain- 
ian. 

“TIiank«, I woiildn’l mind," I replied. 
“Haven’t jou got any tobacco of your 
own’” 

“If I hod, 1 wouldn’t lake yotip? ” 

“True cuoiiffh Here," and bo ga\o me his 
pipe "Going l<i keep on working’" 

“Yes, a.s long as I'm able." 

“Hm Whoro jon from’” 

I told him 

'is that far from here’” 

“About throe thousand sersUs " 

“Oho' Preii> far What brought you here’" 
“Same thing ns brought you. ” 

“So you were driven out of your village 
for stealing, too’” 

“What's that’” I asked, realizing I had 
been trapped 

“I came hero because I was dri\cn out of 
my Milage for stealing, and you said you 
had come for llio same reason,” and he burst 
out laughing, delighted to have caught 




bis barrow out of mine and pushing it towards 
me. “Fill it up ” 

I glanced round Everyone was hard at 
work, and so 1, too, began to shovel in the 
salt. There \\as no other sound but the rus- 
tic of the salt as it fell off the spades, and I 
found the silence oppressive. I was convinced 
that I would do well to get away from here. 

"That’s enough. Ha^c jou fallen asleep? 
Get going," ordered blue-faced Matvei. 

1 grasped the handles of the barrow and 
with a tremendous effort pushed it forward. 
A sharp pain made mo cry out and drop the 
l)a^^o^\ This caused more pain, worse than 
the first I had ripped tho skin off both palms. 
Clenching my teeth m pain and anger, I exam- 
ined the bandies and saw that they had 
been split at the outer edge and chips of 
wood inserted to hold the crack open. So 
skilfully bad this been done that it could 
hardly be detected It had been calculated 
that when I grasped the handles tightly the 
chips would fly out and my flesh would be 
caught as the wood camo together. The cal- 
culation proved correct. I raised my head 
and looked about me. Cries, hoots, jeers 




time keeping a sharp eye out to see that no 
more tricks TV'ero plaj'cd on me. 

But the vapid faces turned to mo were not 
so lacking in sympathy now, and some of 
them wore an expression almost of guilt. 
Even Matvei and the Ukrainian moved back a 
step or two. Matvei began to pluck at his blouse 
and the Ukrainian to rummage in his pockets. 

“What did you do it for? What made you?” 
I insisted 

They maintained a blank silence. The Uk- 
rainian toyed with a cigarette, his eyes fixed 
on the ground. Matvei walked olf until 
he was farther away from me than anyone 
else The others scratched their heads glumly 
and turned back to their barrou's. The fore- 
man came up, shouting and shaking his fists. 
All this happened so quickly that the women 
raking the salt, who bad stopped work on 
hearing my cry, reached us only when the work- 
men had gone back to their barrou-s. I was 
left alone with a hitter sense that my uTong 
was undeserved and unavenged. This mad^it 
all the harder to bear. I wanted an 
to ray question; I wanted revenge. I 

I shouted* 



“Just a minute, males!” 

They stopped and looked at me sullenly. 

“Tell me why you hurt me so. Surely you 
have a conscience. ” 

Still they were silent, and this silence was 
their answer. More composed ivow, I began 
to speak to them. I began by saying I was 
a man like themselves; that, like them, I 
had to eat, and so had lo work; that I had 
joined them as an equal, for we wore united 
by a common fate; that I did not look down 
upon them or think myself above them. 

“We are all equal," I said, “and we ought 
to understand one another and help one anoth- 
er in any way wo can.” 

They stood there listening attentively, 
although they avoided my eye. I saw that 
my words affected them, and this inspired 
me. A glance round at them convinced mo 
of this. I was filled with a bright and poig- 
nant joy, and, throwing myself down on a 
heap of salt, I wept. Who would not? 

When I raised my head I was alone. The 
working day was over and the workmen, in 
groups of five or six, were sitting near the 
salt-heap, forming big dark smudges on the 
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rosy background of sunlit salt. It was very 
quiet. A breeze came from the sea. A little 
white cloud was sailmg slowly across the sky; 
little wisps of mist broke away from it and 
dissolved in the blue expanse. It was all 
very sad. . . 

1 got up and went towards the salt-heap 
with the firm intention of taking my leave 
and going back to Ibc fishing shack. Matvei, 
the Ukrainian, the foreman, and three other 
solid middlo-aged rough-ncefcs got up as I 
approached and come to meet me, and before 
I had a chance to say a word Matvoi hold 
out his hand and said, without looking'at mo: 

"Here’s what, mate; you’d better quit and 
go your way. Wo’ve collected a little sum 
to help you. Take it.” 

Some copper coins lay in bis band, which 
shook as he held it out to me. I was so taken 
aback that I could only slaro at them. They 
stood with hanging beads, silently, foolishly 
pulling at their rags, shilling from one foot 
to the other, glancing about furtively, jerk- 
ing Ihcir shoulders, their every movement 
revealing extreme discomfiture and a desire 
to have done with me as soon as possible. 


“I won’t lake it,” I said, pushing iMalvoi's 
hand away. 

“Come, don’t offend iis. We’re really not. 
such a bad lot. Wc know wo hurl yoxir feel- 
ing.'^, but, when you come right down to it, 
are wc to blamcV No, wc'rc not. It’s the way 
wc live that’s to blame. What .sort of a life 
do wc live? A dog’s life. The sixtccn-pood 
barrow, t.he rapp gnawing at your feet, the 
sun scorching your back all day long, and — 
fifty kopeks a day. It’s enough to turn any 
man into a bea.sl.. Work, work, work, drink 
up your pay, and back to work again. And 
that’s the beginning and the end of it. When 
you’ve lived like this for five years— well, 
there you are — nothing human left — a beast, 
and that’s that. Liston, male, we do worse 
things to each other than we did to you; 
and we’re chums, so to speak, while you’re 
a new-comer. W'hy should wo bo easy on you? 
So there you are. The things you said to us — 
well, what of it? You pul it right— it’s all 
true — but it don’t fit ns. You oughtn’t to take 
it so hard. We wore just fooling. And after 
all, we do have hearts. You’d bettor go away; 
you think your w-ay, w-o think ours. Take 



this little mite and good-bye, mate. We’ve 
done jou no wrong, and jou’ve done us none. 
It’s true things turned out bad, but ^Vhat do 
you expect’ They never turn out good with 
us And there's no point m your staying on 
here You just don't fit in. We’ve got used 
to each other, and you — you're not our kind 
Nothing will come of it So you'd bettor go. 
Go your own»way Good-bye " 

1 looked round at them Clearly they all 
agreed with Matvei, so I to^«cd my knapsack 
over my shoulder and was about tn loaNO. 

“Just a minute, lei rao pul in a word," 
said the Ukrainian, laying a hand on my 
shoulder “If it was anyone but you I'd give 
him a punch in the ]a\v os a keepsake But 
nobody’s touching you, and wc'\d oven made 
you a present You might say Uiaiik you for 
It.” He spat and licgan twirling his tobacco 
pouch, as much as to say: just see what a 
clever fellow I am' 

Crushed by all this. I hastened to lake my 
leave Once more 1 set out along the edge of 
the sea, this time for the fishing shack where 
I had spent the night. The sky was clear 
and hot, the sea empty and majestic Little 



“I won’L lake il," I saUl, pushing Mnlvoi’s 
hand away. 

“Come, don’t offend us. We’re really iiol, 
such a had lot. We Icnow we hurl your feel- 
ings, hut, when you come right down to it, 
arc wo to hlamo? No, we're nol. Il’s the way 
we live thal’.s lo blame. What, .sort of a life 
do wo live? A dog’s life. The sixloen-pood 
barrow, the rapp gnawing at your feet, the 
sun scorching your back all day long, and— 
fifty kopeks a day- Il’s enough to turn any 
man into a beast. Work, work, work, drink 
up your pay, and hack lo work again. And 
that’s the beginning and the end of it. When 
you've lived like this for five years — well, 
there you arc— nothing human left — a boast, 
and that's that. Listen, mate, we do worse 
things lo each other than we did lo you; 
and we're chums, so to speak, while you’re 
a newcomer. Why should we be easy on you'? 
So there you are. The things you said lo us — 
well, what of it? You put it right— it’s all 
true— hut it don’t fit us. You oughtn’t to lake 
it so hard. We wore just fooling. And after 
all, we do have hearts. You’d belter go away; 
you think your way, wo think ours. Take 



this hltlc mite and good-bye, mate. We’ve 
done you no wrong, and you’ve done us none. 
It’s true things turned out bad, hut What do 
jou expect’ Tlicy ncNCr turn out good with 
us And there’s no point in your staying on 
here You just don’t fit in Wc'vc got used 
to each other, and you — you'ic not our hind. 
Nothing will come of it. So you’d belter go. 
Go jour oun*Avay Good-bye." 

I looked round at them. Clearly they all 
agreed \Mth Matvei, so I tossed my knapsack 
over my shoulder aud was about to leave 

"Just a minute, let me put in a word,” 
said the Ukrainian, laying a hand on raj 
shoulder. "If u was anyone but you I’d give 
him a punch in the jaw as a koopsako But 
nobody’s touching you, and wc’vo even made 
you a present You might say thank you for 
It ” He spat and began twirling his tobacco 
pouch, a.s much as to say just sec what a 
clever fellow I am' 

Crushed by all this, I hastened to take my 
leave. Once more I set out along the edge of 
the sea, this time for the fishing shack whore 
I had spent the night. The sky was clear 
and hot, the sea empty and majestic. Little 


grcou wiwos cmm rolling noisily ovor llio 
lioncU. For soino reason 1 foil unsjioalavbly 
hnrl ami aslianu'd. Slowly I draggod my fcol, 
over llio hoi sand. 'I'lio soa gloamt'd tranquilly 
in the snn, I, he waves murinnrod somolhing 
sad and incompvohonsihlc. . . . 

When I reached the shach li\e fisherman of 
my acqnainlance got np lo moot mo. 

"Not lo your laslo, l.hal. sail, eh?” ho said 
with iho salisfaclion of one whoso predic- 
Uons have inrned out lo he oorvoi'l. 

I looked al him wilhonl a word, 

‘‘A lilllo loo much sail,” he said omidml- 
ically. "Hungry? Go and have some porridge. 
Don't know why they made so damned much 
— half of it's lofl. Gel your spoon going. 
Firsl.-ralo porridge, wUh flounder and slnv- 
gcon in il.” 

Two minulos later I was silling in the .shade 
outside Ihc shack, very dirty, very tired and 
hungry, eating a cheerless meal of porridge 
with flounder and sturgeon in it. 


im 



OLD IZEBGIL 

I 

These stories x\ere lold to me on the shore of 
the sea near Akkcrman, in Bessarabia. 

One eTcning, when our grape-picking was 
over for the day, the group of Moldavians 
with \shom I bad been working went down 
to the sea-sbore, leaving mo and an old wom- 
an named Izergil lying in the deep shadow 
of the grape-vines, silently watching the sil- 
houettes of the people who had gone down 
to the shore merge with the blue shadows of 
night 

Tho) sang and laughed as they went; the 
men ucre bronzed by the sun, they had thick 
black moustaches and curly hair that hung 
doTvn to their shoulders, and they were wear- 



iiig short, jackets and wide trousers liglil, at. 
the ankle; Ihe girls and \v<Miien wore gay, 
they had dark-hluo eyes and graceful iiodics, 
't\nd their skins were as hvonr.cd as the men’s. 
Their silky hlack hair hnng loose and the 
warm breeze played with it, making the 
coins plaited into it tinkle. The wind flowed 
over us in a broad conlimioiis current, hnl 
from lime to time it, seemed to come nj) against 
some obstacle, and then there would i)e a 
great, gust that blew out the women’s hair, 
making il stream about their heads in fantas- 
tic manes. This gave them the appearance of, 
strange creatures out of fairy-tales. .As they 
wont farther and farther away, the night 
and my imagination clothed them in increas- 
ing beauty. 

Someone was playing a violin, a girl was 
singing in a deep Ihroaly voice, bursts of 
laughter could be heard. . . . 

The air was heavy with the tang of the .sea 
and the vapours rising from the earth’ which 
had been drenched by rain just before night- 
fall. Even now tattered storm-clouds wore 
meandering across the sky in odd forms and 
colourings— here they were vague, like col- 
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umns of smoke, grey and ashen-bluo; thoro 
they were moUlcd black and brown and as 
sharp as fragments of rock. And between 
them gleamed the lender night sky dotted 
with gold All of this — the sounds and (ho 
smells, the clouds and the people — was sad 
and beautiful and seemed to bo the introduc- 
tion to a marvellous tale. It was os if every- 
thing had been chocked in its growth and was 
dying The sound of the voices faded away 
as they receded, becoming nothing but mourri’ 
fill sighs. 

“Why did you not go with them’” asked 
old Izorgil, nodding in the direction of the sea. 

She had bocomo bent in two liy time,- her 
ejos, once shimng black, I'cre now dull and 
rheumy And she had a strange voice— il 
sounded as if her longue were made of crunch- 
ing bone 

"I did not wish (o, " J replied. 

“You RiNsians are born old, All of \oii 
aic as gloomy as demons Our girls arc afraid 
of you Hut you, my lad, arc young and 
strong ’’ 

The moon came up. Largo, round and bloo 
red, It seemed to Iiavecmergcd from the Lowe 



of t,lia(. sloppc wfiic]} find s'n'nllowcd up so 
much human flesh and lilood; this, perhaps, 
was why il. was so riclj and ferfilc. The old 
woman and I wore caught in the lacy shadow 
of Iho leaves' as in a not. Across the steppe, 
which extended to our loft, flitted cloud 
shadows made pale and transparent by the 
blue moonshine. 

“Look, there goes Larra!” 

I turned to whore the old woman pointed a 
crooked shaking finger and saw the shadows 
moving — there were many of them, and one, 
darker than the others, was travelling faster; 
it was cast by a wisp of cloud sailing closer 
to the earth and more swiftly than its sisters. 

“There is no one there,” I said. 

“You are blinder than mo, an old woman. 
Look. Do you not see something dark fleeing 
across the steppe?” 

I looked again, and again saw nothing but 
shadows. 

“It is only a shadow. 'Wliy do you call it 
Larra?” 

“Because it is Larra. A shadow is all 
that is left of him, and no wonder — ho has 
been living for thousands of years. The sun 
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has driod up Iiis ri(>«h and blood and bones 
and the wnid has scattered them like dust. 
Just SCO how God can punish a man for liis 
pride!" 

“Tell me the story, “ I said to the old wom- 
an. anhcipotinK one of those delightful 
tales born of the steppe. 
y\nd she (old me (he storj, 

“Many thousands of years ha\e parsed 
since this took place Far acrovs the sea, in 
the place where the sun ri«e.'«, is a land where 
a great riser flow®, and in that land oNery 
leaf and blade of grn«® cast® a shadow- large 
enough to protect a man from the sun, which 
pours down morcIle^<^1\ there 
"That IS how gi-nerou® the earth is in that 
land 

“A iriho of powerful people once lived 
there, they tended their (locks nnd displayed 
trreat «troiigih and courage in hunting 
Wild animals, nnd they fensted when the 
hunt was over, singing songs nnd making 
merry with the maids 

“One day, during such a fea«(, nn ongJe 
flew out i)f the sky nnd carried off ft black- 



of that steppe which had swallowed up so 
much human flesh and blood; this, perhaps, 
was why it was so rich and fertile. The old 
woman and I were caught in the lacy shadow 
of the leaves as in a net. Across the steppe, 
which extended to our left, flitted cloud 
shadows made pale and transparent by the 
blue moonshine. 

“Look, there goes Larra!” 

I turned to where the old woman pointed a 
crooked shaking finger and saw the shadows 
moving — there were many of them, and one, 
darker than the others, was travelling faster; 
it was cast by a wisp of cloud sailing closer 
to the earth and more swiftly than its sisters. 

“There is no one there,” I said. 

“You are blinder than me, an old woman. 
Look. Do you not see something dark fleeing 
across the steppe?” 

I looked again, and again saw nothing but 
shadows. 

“It is only a shadow. Why do you call it 
Larra? ” 

“Because it is Larra. A shadow is all 
that is left of him, and no wonder — he has 
been living for thousands of years. The sun 
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has dried up his flesh and blood and bones 
and the wind has scattered them like dust. 
Just see how God can punish a man for his 
pridel” 

“Tell me the story,” I said to the old wom- 
an, anticipating one of those delightful 
tales born of the steppe. 

And she told me the story. 

"Many thousands of years have passed 
since this look place. For across the sea, in 
the place where the sun rises, is a land where 
a groat river floT\-s, and in that land every 
lea! and blade of grass casts a shadow largo 
enough to protect a man from the sun, which 
pours down mercilessly there. 

“That IS how generous the earth is in that 
land 

“A tribe of powerful people once lived 
there, they tended their Hocks and displayed 
great strength and courage in hunting 
wild animals, and they feasted when the 
hunt was over, singing songs and making 
merry with the maids. 

“One day, during such a feast, an eagle 
flow out of the sky and carried off a black- 



hairod maiden as lovely as the night. The 
arrows the men sent after the bird fell back 
on the ground without injuring it. And so 
the men set out in search of the maiden, but 
they could not find her. And in time she was for- 
gotten, as everything on this earth is forgotten. ” 
The old woman drew a deep breath and grew 
silent. When she spoke in her crackling voice 
it was as if she were voicing the sentiments 
of all the forgotten ages embodied in the 
shades of remembrance dwelling in her breast. 
Softly the sea echoed the introduction to 
this ancient legend which may have had be- 
ginning on these very shores. 

“But ill twenty years she herself came back, 
worn and wizened, and with her was a youth 
as strong and handsome as she had been 
twenty years before. And when she was 
asked where she had been, she replied that 
the eagle had carried her off to the mountains 
and had lived with her there as his wife. 
This was their son. The eagle was no more; 
on feeling his strength ebbing ho had soared 
high into the sky for the last time, and, 
folding his wings, had plunged to his death 
upon the jagged cliffs. 
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“Everyone gazed in amazement at the son 
of the eagle, and thej saw that ho in no way 
differed from them except that his eyes had 
the cold proud gleam of the king of birds. 
When they addrcs.«;cd him, he sometimes 
did not deign to reply, and when the elders 
of the tribe approached him, he spoke to 
them as their equal This they took as an in- 
sult, and they called him an unfeathcred arrow 
\iUh an unsharponed tip, and they told him 
that thousands like him and thousands twice 
his age paid them homage and obeyed their 
commands Ihil he looked them boldly in 
the eye and said that there ^\crc no others 
like himself, lot others pay them homage if 
they wished, but he had no mind to. Oh, 
thou the elders were angry indeed, and in 
their anger they said- 

“‘There can be no place for him among 
us Let him go wherever ho wishes.’ 

“He laughed and went where he wished: 
ho wont o\or to a fair maid who had been 
studying him intently, and he took her in 
his arms. .\nd she was the daughter of one of 
the elders who had reproved him. And al- 
though he was very handsome, she thrust 



him away, for she was afraid of her falhor. 
She thrust him away and w'alkod off, and ho 
struck her mightily, and when she fell down 
he stamped upon her breast until the blood 
spurted out of her mouth as high as the sky, 
and the maiden gave a great sigh and withed 
like a snake and died. 

“Those who saw this happen were speech- 
less with fear; never before had they seen a 
woman killed so brutally. And for a long 
time they stood there in silence, looking at 
her where she lay with wide-open eyes and 
blood-stained mouth, and at him who was 
standing beside her, standing alone, apart 
from everyone else, very proud — he even 
held his head high as if he were calling down 
punishment upon it. When at last people 
recovered from their surprise, they seized 
him and bound him and left him there, find- 
ing that to kill him now would be too sim- 
ple and would give them little satisfaction.” 

The night deepened and darkened and be- 
came filled with odd little sounds. The mar- 
mots peeped mournfully in the steppe, the 
grasshoppers whirred among the vines, the 
leaves sighed and whispered to one another. 
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the disc of the moon, which luul boon blood- 
red, paled as it withdrew from llio onrth iitul 
poured its blue light down on ll)o •)|o|)])o 
more lavishly than ever. 

“And then ibo eiders gathered to doi'ldo im 
a punishment equal to such a crinio. At flint 
they thought of having horsi's lonr liitii to 
pieces, but this seemed loo mild; they lboiif;lit 
of having each of them send nn arrow 
into ins body, but tins, too, was reji'i'ti’d; 
It was suggested that they burn Iilin alive, 
but the smoko of the Jiro wonbJ M/k* bli 
sufferings from them; many 8ugg'’^llo^p'^ were 
made, but not one of them galisflod nveryone, 
And all the w’hilo his mother knelt sifenlfy 
before them, finding ncilhcf word? nor imrs 
to move them to pity. For a long time th'-y 
spoke together, and at fast one of tfi''lr wi''^ 
men said, after due considcralior;: 

“‘Let us ask him why ho h35 done ibh, 
“And they asked him. 

'"Unbind me,’ he said. ‘I *11311 r.ot »ay a 
w'ord so long as I am hoord. 

“And when they had anf/our.d h-m Pe 
“‘\Vhat would you haw of mj. — a.-'i K.. 
tone was that oI a master to h;.'» 



‘“Yoli have heard,’ said Lhc wise man. 

“'Why sliould I explain my actions lo 
you? ’ 

‘“That we may understand them. Listen, 
proud one: it is certain that yon are lo die; 
then help us to understand why you have 
done such a thing. We shall go on living, and 
it is important that wo add to our store of 
knowledge.’ 

“‘Very well, 1 shall tell you, although 
perhaps I myself do not wholly understand 
why I did it. It seems to me that I killed her 
because she repulsed me. And I had need of 
her.’ 

'“But she was not yours,’ they said lo 
him. 

‘“And do you make use of only those things 
which are yours? I sec that each man has 
nothing but arms and legs and a tongue to 
speak with. And yet he oAvns cattle and Avom- 
en and land and many other things.’ 

“To this they replied that a man must 
pay for whatever he lakes possession of — 
pay with his mind or his strength or even 
his life. 

• “He said that he had no wish to pay. 
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•‘NMicn they had spohcti to Iiim for some 
time they saw that he considered lumseU 
above everyone else, that indeed he had no 
thought for anyone but himself. And they 
were horrified ^\hen they realized that he 
had isolated himseU from the Mhole Morld. 
lie had iieubor inbo nor mother nor cattle 
nor wife nor did he iMsh to have any of 
those things 

“And, seeing this, they again discussed 
what crnghl be a fitting punishment for him 
But they had not spoken long before that 
same wl^e man, who until this moment had 
taken no {lart 'n the discussion, said: 

“‘Wail A pumshmtnl has hocn found, and 
a dreadful one it is In a thousand jears you 
could n"l think of anything to equal it. The 
puMi*.limcul lie-s in himself. Unbind him and 
lei him gii fiee That will be liis punishment. ' 

“And then a wonderful Ibiug happened A 
boll ol thunder simclc out of a cloudless sky. 
In this wa\ the heavenly powers confirmed 
the decision of the wise mao. Everyone accept- 
ed It, and, having done so, they went away. 
And the yuuth, who was henceforth named 
Larra, meaning the despised and rejected— 




clutched at his breast, os if searching for 
something there. And suddenly he hurled 
himself at the people and threw stones at 
them. But they dodged his stones and did not 
throw a single one in return, and when at 
last, exhausted, he let out a cry of despair 
and threw himself down on the ground, they 
withdrew and stood watching him. They saw 
him struggle to his feet and pick up a knife 
someone had dropped in the scuffle and strike 
himself in the breast with it. But the knife 
broke m two as if it had struck upon stone 
And again he threw himself down on the ground 
and boat his head against it. but the earth, 
too, withdrew from him, leaving a hollow 
where his head struck it. 

“TIo IS unable to die!’ cried tbo people 
in joy. 

“And they wont away and left him. He lay 
on his back gazing up into the sky, and he 
saw the black dots of mighty eagles soaring 
far, far away And there was enough misery 
in his eyes to sadden the whole world. From 
that time to this he has been alone, at large, 
waiting for death. Ho does nothing but wan- 
der over the earth You yourself have seen 
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Iho youlb laughed al tho people \vho had re- 
joclcd him; laughed loudly on finding him- 
self alone and us free as his father had hcen. 
Bui his father hud not. hccu a man, whereas 
ho was. Ycl ho began to live ns free as a bird. 
Ho stole calUc and maidens and anything 
else he ^Yished from the trihosmen, 'i'liey shot, 
arrows nl him, hul they could not pierce his 
body, protected as it was I)y Iho invisible 
armour of the highest, punishment, lie was 
adroit, rapacious, strong and cruel, and 
never did ho moot people face to face, lie only 
saw them from a di.stanco. 'riiu.s for a long 
lime did ho hover alone al the edge of lunnan 
communilics— for a long, long lime. And then 
one day ho crcpl close to a sot.llcniont., and 
when Iho people rushed onl to nllnck him, 
he remained ^Ylloro he was and made not the 
slightest effort l,o defend himself. Then one of 
Ihc men guessed his inlonlion and cried out; 

‘“Do not touch himl He is seeking doalhl' 

“And tho people stayed iheir hands, nol 
wishing to kill him and thereby bring relief 
to one who had wronged them so. They stayed 
their hands and laughed at him. And he shud- 
dered at the sound of their laughter, and he 
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Each of the -women’s voices was heard sepa- 
rately, and they were liko streams of differ- 
ent colours tumbling down over rocks, leap- 
ing and sparkling as they rushed to join the 
rising swell of men’s voices, wero drowned 
in it, darted up out of it, drowned it out' in 
their turn, and again, one by one, separated 
themselves from the heavier stream and 
soared, clear and strong, into the heights. 

The sound of the surf could not be heard 
for the singing. 


11 

“Have jou ever beard such singing before?" 
asked Izergil, raising her head to give me a 
toothless smile. 

• ‘‘No, I have not. Not anywhere.” 

“And you never will. Wo love to sing. Only 
a handsome race can sing well — a handsome 
race that is filled with loiro of life. Wo are 
such a race Look, think you those people 
who arc singing are not weary from the day’s 
labour’ They laboured from sunrise to sunset, 
but now that tho moon has risen they are sing- 
ing. People with no interest in life would have 
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how like a shadow he has become, and like 
a shadow he will remain till the end of time. 
He understands nothing, neither human speech 
nor actions; he just goes on and on, for 
ever in search of something. He cannot be 
said to live, and yet he is unable to die. And 
there is no place for him among men. Just 
see what a man’s pride can bring bim 
to!” 

The old woman heaved a sigh, and once 
or twice she gave an odd shake of her head, 
which had fallen on her breast. 

I looked at her. Sleep, it seemed, was over- 
powering her, and for some reason I felt sorry 
for her. She had ended her story in an ex- 
alted, admonishing tone, and yet I had de- 
tected a note of fear and servility in it; 

The people down by the sea were singing, 
and singing in an unusual way.' The tune 
was begun by a contralto, who sang only 
two or three notes before a second voice 
took it up from the beginning, while the first 
carried it forward. A third, fourth and fifth 
voice joined in in the same way, and suddenly 
this same tune was begun by a chorus of men’s 
^•.-.voices. 
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Each ol the women’s voices was heard sepa- 
rately, and they were like streams of differ- 
ent colours tumbling down over rocks, leap- 
ing and sparkling as they rushed to join the 
rising swell of men's voices, were drowned 
in it, darted up out of it, drowned it out' in 
their turn, and again, one by one, separated 
themselves from the heavier stream and 
soared, clear and strong, into the heights. 

The sound of tho surf could not be hoard 
for the singing. 


II 

“Have you over heard such singing before? ” 
asked Izcrgil, raising her head to give mo a 
toothless smile. 

• "No, I have not. Not anywhere " 

“And you never will. Wo love to sing. Only 
a handsome race can sing well — a handsome 
race that is filled with Jove of life. Wc are 
such a race. Look, think you those people 
•who are singing are not weary from the day ’s 
labour? They laboured from sunrise to sunset, 
but now that the moon has risen they arc sing- 
ing. People with no interest in life would have 



gone to bed', but tboso 'wlio find life sweet fire 
singing.” 

“But tbeir liealtb— ” 1 began. 

“One always bas enough health to last a 
lifetime. Health! If you had money, would 
you not spend it? Health is gold no loss than 
money. Do you knowhow my youth was spent? 
I wove rugs from dawn till dusk, scarcely un- 
bending my back. I, who was as full of life 
as a ray of sunlight, had to sit as motionless 
as a stone. Sometimes my very bones ached 
from silting so long. But when evening came 
I ran off to embrace the man I loved. For the 
three months that my love lasted 1 ran to 
him and spent all my nights with him. Yet 
see to what a great old age I have lived! The 
blood in my veins was sufficient, it seems. 
How often I fell in love! How many kisses'll 
gave and took!" 

I looked into her face. Her black eyes were 
still dull; not even her memories could re- 
store their shine. The moon poured light on 
her dry, cracked lips, on her sharp chin tuft- 
ed with grey hair, and on her winkled nose 
that was curved like the beak of an owl. 
There were dark hollows where her cheeks had 
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been, and in one of them lay a strand of 
grey hair that htkd escaped from under the 
red rag she had twisted round her head A 
web of wrinkles covered her face, neck, and 
hands, and at every movement she made I ex- 
pected this parchmenl-like skin to split and 
peel off, leaving a bare skeleton with dull 
black ejes sitting beside me 

Once more she began to talk in her cracked 
voice 

“I lived with my mother near Falrai, on 
the banks of the Btrlal River, and 1 was fif- 
teen years old when he came to our farm. He 
was tall and dark and graceful and very gay. 
Ho stopped his boat under our window and 
called out in a ringing voice ‘Hullo! Can I get 
some wine and something to eat hero’’ I 
looked out of the window, and through the 
branches of the ash-tree I saw the river all blue 
in the moonlight, and him standing there in 
a while blouse tied with a ^\^de sash, one foot 
in the boat, the other on the bank And he was 
rocking the boat and singing, and when he 
caught sight of me he said' ‘Just see what 
a fair maid lives here, and I know nothing 
of it’’— as if he knew all the other fair maids 



gone to bed; but tboso wbo find life sweet fire 
singing.” 

“But tbeir bealtb— ” 1 began. 

“One always has enough health to last a 
lifetime. Health! If you had money, would 
you not spend it? Health is gold no less than 
money. Do you knowhow my youth was spent? 
1 wove rugs from dawn till dusk, scarcely un- 
bending my back. I, who was as full of life 
as a ray of sunlight, had to sit as motionless 
as a stone. Sometimes my very bones ached 
from sitting so long. But when evening came 
I ran off to embrace the man I loved. For the 
three months that my love lasted I ran to 
him and spent all my nights with him. Yet 
see to what a great old age I have lived! The 
blood in my veins was sufficient, it seems. 
How often I fell in love I How many kisses®! 
gave and took!” 

I looked into her face. Her black eyes •wore 
still dull; not even her memories could re- 
store their shine. The moon poured light on 
her dry, cracked lips, on her sharp chin tuft- 
ed with grey hair, and on her wTinkled nose 
that was curved like the beak of an owl. 
There were dark hollows where her cheeks had 
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boon, and in one of them lay a strand of 
grey hair thal htd escaped from under the 
rod rag she had twisted round her licad. A 
web of wrinkles covered her face, neck, and 
hands, and at every movement she made I ex- 
poclcd this parchment-like skin to split and 
peel off, leaving a bare skeleton with dull 
block ejes sitting beside me 

Once more she began to talk in her cracked 
voice- 

“I ll^od with my mother near Falmi, on 
tho banks of the Uirlal River, and I was fif* 
teen years old when he came to our farm, lie 
w'Bs tall and dark and graceful ond vcr> gay. 
He slopped his boat under our window and 
called out in a ringing voice ‘Hullo' Can I got 
some wine and something to cat hero’’ I 
looked out of the window, and through the 
branches of the asU-trcc I saw the river all blue 
in the moonlight, and him standing there in 
a while blouse tied with a wide sash, one foot 
in the boat, the other on the bank And ho was 
rocking the boat and singing, and W’hon he 
caught sight of me he said ‘Just see what 
a fair maid lives here, and I knew nothing 
of it!’— as if he knew all the other fair maids 



in the -world. I gave him some -^'ine and some 
pork, and font days later 1 gave myself to 
him. Every night he and I went boating to- 
gether. He vjonld come and whistle softly, 
like a marmot, and I w-ould jump out of the 
window like a fish on to the river-bank. 
And off we would go. Ho was a fisherman from 
the Prut, and when my mother found out about 
us and heat me, he urged me to run away to 
Dobruja with him and even further — to the 
tributaries of the Danube. But 1 had growm 
tired of him by then — he never did anything 
but sing and make love. 1 found it boring. 
And just at that time a band of Hulsuls came 
roaming through these parts and they found 
sweethearts for themselves here. Those maids 
had a merry time of it! Sometimes one of the 
lovers would disappear, and his sweetheart 
would pine away, sure that he had been put 
in prison or killed in a fight, and then, lo and 
behold! he would drop out of a clear sky, 
alone or with two or three comrades, bringing 
rich gifts (they came by their riches easily). 
And he would feast with her, and boast of 
her to his comrades. And this would give her 
pleasure. Once 1 asked a girl w'ho had such 



a lover to introduce me to tlio Ilijtflul?. Yet 
see, w’hat was that girl's name? I imvo tor- 
gotten My memory haq hegyn to JalJ me. Hut 
it happened so long ago, anyone would forget. 
Through this girl I met a young JftjtsuJ, 
He was handsome. A red-bead. Hod hair and 
red whiskers Flaming red. At lim^-* he v/a^ 
moody, at others tender, and again he would 
roar and light like a wild U/a-i Once he rlrncfc 
me in the face. I sprang cp on hi* like 
a cat and sank my teeth ir.to Li* ch'^.k. From 
then on he had a dimpl* in ti» 'Le^'k, and he 
liked me to kiss him o.o (La*. * 

“But v,hat hapf>er.ed the fi'.t'rr.nar.''”’ I 
asked 

“The / 1 ‘berman? He ns.. V.* jr.-.v.d 

Ibeir band— the Itulnl* tr>\ in- 
me lu fome hack to t:z. t~i 
to thr.'W me- into the ri^^r rj * d-f s^e*. n".'. hie 
soon iT'-t o\{.f it. He 4'-^ 

found binwlf another T;!!?? v*-e 

both bsi.r'd together — the i-'l ».,» 

HuU-jhan I'Acr. I »rnl to SsirvT- 

In D--brjj?. The n?b'’n3an 
and «.hf'n he t/- i-" 
the Me‘.Xjl ‘moked bi* 



straight ahead, smoking his pipe, his hands 
in his pockets, one of his moustaches sweeping 
his shoulder, the other his chest, ^^^len he 
caught sight of me, he took the pipe out of his 
mouth and cried out; ‘Farewell!’ I wept for 
him a whole year. They had been caught just 
when they were ready to go back to their na- 
tive mountains. They were holding a farew'ell 
parly at the house of a certain Rumanian 
when they were captured. Just the two of 
them. Several others were killed on the spot 
and the rest escaped. But the Rumanian was 
made to pay for Avhat he had done. His farm 
and his mill and his barns of grain were burnt 
to the ground. Ho was turned into a beggar.” 

“Did you do it?” I hazarded a guess. 

“The Hutsuls had many friends — I was 
not the only one. Wlioever was their best 
friend did this in their memory.” 

The singing on the sea-shore had ceased 
by this time, and no other sound but the mur- 
mur of the waves accompanied the old wom- 
an’s tale. Their murmur, restless and brood- 
ing, was fitting accompaniment to this tale 
of a restless life. Milder grew the night, deep- 
er the blue of the moonshine, and softer the 
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jndefinablo sounds of night's invisible den- 
izens whoso ciamour was d^o^Yncd out by the 
increasing roar of the sea as the wind rose. 

“And then lliero was a Turk I fell in love 
with. I was ono of his harem in Scutari. For 
a whole week I lived there williout minding 
it, but then I found the life tiresome. NoUiing 
but women cver>w\hcrc. lie had eight of them. 
All day long they ate and slept and chattered 
nonsense Or they quarrelled, and then they 
were like a sot of cackling hens. The Turk 
was not a young man Ills hair was almost 
while, and ho was very rich and imporlanl. 
He spoke like on emperor ills eyes were Mack 
and straight— I mean they looked straight 
into jour soul. And ho was alwojs praying. 

I first saw’ him in nuchorcst. He was strut- 
ting about the liazaar like a king, looking 
very important I smiled at him. That same 
evening I was seized in the street and brought 
to him He traded in sandal and palm wood 
and had come to Bucharest to make pur- 
chases of some sort. 

“•Will you go away with me?’ be a.*kcd. 

“‘I will indeed,' I said. 

“‘Very well,' ho said. 


“And I -went away witK him. He was very 
rich. He had a son, a slim dark-haired youth of 
sixteen. It was with him I ran away from the 
Turk— ran away to Bulgaria, to Lom-Pa- 
lanka. There a Bulgarian woman knifed me 
in the chest because of her husband or lover, 
I have forgotten which. 

“For a long time after that I lay ill in a 
nunnery. A Polish girl, a nun, took care of 
me, and her brother, a monk from a monastery 
near Artzer-Palanka, used to come to see her. 
He kept wriggling round me like a worm, 
and when I got well I went off with him to 
Poland.” 

“But wait: what happened to the Turkish 
boy?” 

“Oh, him? He died. He pined away with 
homesickness, or perhaps it was love. He be- 
gan to wither like a sapling that has too much 
sun. Just withered away. I remember him 
lying there blue and transparent as ice, yet 
consumed by the flames of love. He kept 
asking me to bend over and kiss him. I loved 
him dearly and kissed him a lot. Little by 
little he became so weak he could hardly 
move. He would just lie there and bf'g me. 
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as if he were begging alms, to lie down beside 
him and warm his poor body. And I did Tho 
minute I lay down beside him he would be a]] 
aflame. One day I woke up to find him stone- 
cold. He was dead. I \icpt over him Who 
can telP Perhaps it was I who bad killed him. 
I was twice his age and very strong and vig- 
orous, hut hc"^— ho was jusl a child." 

She sighed and crossed herself— I had not 
seen her do that before. Three times she made 
the sign of tho cross, muiiering somelhing 
betw;ecn her dry lips 

“So you wont off to Poland—” I prompted. 

'T did, with that little Pole. He was beast- 
ly and absurd IVbco ho wanted a woman, 
ho would rub up against me like a tom-cat, 
the honey oozing bet^'een bis lips; when his 
desire was satisfied be would lash mo with his 
longue as with a knout. One day when we were 
walking along the bank of a river, he said 
something proud and insulting. Oh, I w'as 
angryl 1 seethed like boiling pitch. I picked 
him up like a baby — he was very small— and 
squeezed him until he went black in the law 
Then I swung out and hurled him o\er tl 
hank into the river He gani a shout, and 



sounded very funny. From the top of the bank 
I watched him struggling in the \s'ater, and 
then I went away and I have never seen him 
since. I was lucky in that respect; I never 
met my lovers after 1 had left them. It would 
be bad to meet them — like meeting the 
dead.” 

The old woman grew silent. In my mind's 
eye I saw the people her tale had conjured up. 
I saw her Hutsulian lover with the flaming-red 
hair and moustache calmly smoking his pipe 
as he went to his death. His eyes, it seemed to 
me, were a cold blue, and their glance was 
firm and intense. Beside hiin walked the dark- 
whiskered fisherman from the Prut, Loath 
to die, he was weeping, and his once merry 
eyes stared dully out of a face that had grown 
white in the anticipation of death, while his 
tear-drenched moustaches drooped mourn- 
fullj^ at the corners of his twisted mouth. I 
saw the important old Turk who was no 
doubt a fatalist and a despot, and beside him 
his son, a pale delicate flower of the Orient, 
poisoned by kisses. And the conceited Pole, 
polite and cruel, eloquent and cold. And all 
of them now were but wan shades, and she 
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■whom they had kissed so ardently was sit- 
ting beside me, still alive but shrivelled with 
ago— bloodless, fleshless, with a heart be- 
reft of all desire and eyes bereft of their shine 
—almost as much of a shade as they them- 
selves 

She continued 

“I found it hard to live in Poland. Tho^ 
people there are false and cold-blooded And I 
could not speak tbeir snakc-Uko tongue that 
does nothing but hiss. Wiy do they hiss? 
God gave them a snakc-liko tongue because 
they are so false And so I set off, I know not 
for Tshcro, and saw the Poles getting ready 
to rise up against you Russians. 1 came lo the 
town of Bochnia There a certain Jew bought 
me. not for himself, but to trade with ray body. 

1 agreed to this One has to know how to do 
something if he is to earn a living, I did not 
know how to do anything, and I paid for it 
with my body But I resolved that if I could 
get enough money lo take me hack to my na- 
tive town on the Birlat, I would break my 
bonds, however fast they ^-cre. I could not 
complain of my life there. Rich gentlemen came 
and feasted with me That cost them big sums. 



They fought, -with each oilier over ino and 
were brought to ruin. One of Uicm tried for 
a long lime lo win my hoarl, and al Iasi this 
is whal he did', he came will) hi.s servant, 
who was carrying a big sack, and he emptied 
the sack over my head. Gold coins came 
showering down over me and it cheered my heart 
to hear their ring as they struck the floor. 
And yet I turned the man out. He had a fat 
greasy face and his belly was as puffy as a pil- 
low. He looked like a stuffed pig. Yes, I 
turned him out, oven though he told mo ho had 
sold all his land and his house and his horses, 
to bring me that gold. But by that lime I 
was in love with a worthy gentleman with 
a scarred face. His face was criss-crossed with 
■ scars left by Turkish sabres. He had just 
come back from helping the Greeks fight the 
Turks. There was a man for you! What were 
the Greeks to him, a Pole? Yet he went 
and helped them fight their enemy. The Turks 
marred him cruelly — under their blows bo 
lost an eye and two fingers of the left hand. 
What were the Greeks to him, a Polo? Yet 
he fought for them, and he did this because 
he yearned to do brave deeds, and when a man 
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yearns (o do brave deeds, ho will always find 
an opportunity. Life is full of such opportu- 
nities, and if a man does not find them, it i.s 
because he is lazy or cowardly or docs not un- 
derstand life, for if ho understands, he is sure 
to want to leave some memory of himself be- 
hind him And if everyone wished to do this, 
life would not gobble people up without leav- 
ing a trace of them. A very fine man he was, 
he willi the scarred face He would have gone 
to the ends of the earth to do a good deed. I 
am afraid jour people billed him in the up- 
rising Wliy did 500 go to fight the Mag- 
yars’ But hush, say nothing " 

And admonishing me to hold my longue, 
old Izcrgil herself grew silent and thought- 
ful 

‘i knew a certain Mogjar One day ho left 
me— It was in the depths of w'lntcr— and in the 
spring, when the snow melted, they found him 
in a field with a bullet through his head .'V.s 
many people die of lovo as of the plague— 
quite os many, if they wero to bo counted 
But what was I talking about? Ah, jes, about 
Poland. It was there I played my last game 
I happened to meet a gentleman w'lio was verj 
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handsome, devilishly handsome. But by 
that time I was old. Ugh, so old! I must have 
been forty by then — at least forty. And he 
was proud and had been pampered by the wom- 
en. I came to love him dearly. He thought 
I would he his for the asking, but I did not 
give myself up so easily. Never had I been the 
slave of anyone, and by that time I had 
broken oft with the .Tew, which cost me a pretty 
penny, 1 can tell you. I was living in Krakow 
in fine stylo, with horses and gold and serv- 
ants and everything else I wanted. lie came 
to see me, the proud demon, and expected 
me to throw myself into his arms, A pitched 
battle took place between us. I grew haggard 
under the strain, for it lasted a long time, but 
at last I won. Me fell on his knees before mo. 
But no .sooner had he got me than he cost mo 
off. Then I knew I had grown old, and a bitter 
realization it was. Very bitter. I loved him, 
the fiend, and ho would laugh in my face when 
he met me. Me was a beast. And ho would 
speak mockingly of me to others, and I knew 
it. Oh, how I suffered! But there he was, al- 
ways near me, and I doled on him in spite 
of everything. And then one day he went away 



to fight the Russians. I could not bear it. 
I tried to take myself in hand, but I could 
not master my feelings. I decided to go to him. 
lie was stationed in a wood near War- 
saw. 

“But when I got there I found out that jour 
soldiers had beaten them and he had been 
taken prisoner and was being held in a 
\illage not far awaj. 

‘“In other words, 1 shall nc\er sec him 
again!’ I thought to myself And I wanted des- 
perately to SCO him. So I thought of a way to 
do so I dressed mjself os a beggar-woman, 
pretended to bo lame, covered my face, and 
set out for the \illage whore ho was impris- 
oned I found It full of soldiers and Cossack-!>, 
it cost me dear to slay there. WTien I founil 
out where the Poles were, 1 realized it would 
be very hard to reach them. But reach them 
I must .And .so one night 1 set out. As I wa« 
crawling between the beds of a \cgelal>ie 
garden 1 'dw a seiilrj slamhng in Ironl uf me 
I could hear tlic Poles singing and talking 
in loud \oiccs Tbe> wore singiug a song to 
the Virgin, and oi\ Arkadck was singing with 
lliom \iid I romemliered with liillcrne«s tliat 


once men had crawled after me, and now here 
was I crawling like a worm after a man, per- 
haps crawling to my death. The sentry had 
pricked up his ears and wa.s leaning forward. 
What was I to do? I stood np and wont to- 
wards him. I did not have a knife or any other 
weapon with me— nothing but my hands and 
ray tongue. 1 was sorry I had not taken a knife 
with me. The sentry Icvollod his bayonet at 
my throat, and 1 whispered; ‘Wail! Listen 
to what I have to say and spare my life if 
you have a heart in your breast, I have noth- 
ing to offer you, but I beg your mercy,’ 
He lowered bis gun and whispered; ‘Go awmy, 
old woman. Go away. Wlial brings you bore?' 
And I said that my son was imprisoned there. 
‘My son, soldier; docs that mean nothing to 
you? You, too, arc somebody’s son. Then look 
at me and understand that I have a son like 
you, and that he is imprisoned hero. Let me 
have one look at him. Perhaps ho must 
die soon, and perhaps you, loo, will bo killed 
on the morrow. Will your mother not shed 
tears over you? And will it not he hard for 
you to die without a last look at her, your 
mother? It will be just as bard for any son. 



taU pily on youtioll, ami ou »,,() 
mo, his motherl’ 

‘‘How long I siood ihcto trying to jicrBUndo 
him! Tho rain poured down, drenching tis. 
The wind blew and wailed, huircling mo now 
in the hack, now in the chest. And I siood 
swaying in front of that alony-hearted gol- 
djor. He kept saying ‘no,’ and every lime 
I heard that unfeeling word, the desire to see 
/Vrkadek flared up boiler wUhin me. As I talked 
1 moasurod him with my eyc—he was small 
and thin and had a cough At last I threw my- 
self on the ground in front of him, and, slDl 
pleading with him, 1 seized him round the 
knees and threw him on the ground He foil 
in the mdd Quickly I turned liim face down 
and pressed his head into a puddle to keep 
him from crying out. lie did not cry out, hut 
he struggled to throw me oil hi.-) hack I look 
his head in both hands and pushed it deeper 
into the puddle He was suffocated Tlien 1 
rushed over to the ham ■fthere tho Pok-* were 
singing ‘Arkadekl’ 1 wbbpercd through a 
chink in the wall They arc si> fellows, Ihfjse 
Polos, and so they did not slop singing on 
hearing me. But suddenly 1 saw bis eyes 



opposUo mine. ‘Can you got out oi here?’ 1 
asked. ‘Yes, under the wall,’ lie said. ‘Then 
come quickly.’ And so four of them crawled out 
of llic barn, my Arkadek among Ihom. ‘Where 
is the .sentry?’ asked y\rkadek. ‘Tiierc he lies.’ 
Then they crept away as quietly as i)o.ssi- 
ble, bent almost double. The rain kept coming 
down and the wind wailed loudly. Wo reached 
the end of the village and walked on through 
the woods for a long time without saying a 
word. We walked quickly. Arkadek held my 
hand in his, and his hand was hot and trem- 
bling. Oh, how good it was to walk there be- 
side him as long as he kept silenll They were 
my last moments — the last happy moments 
of ail insatiable life! Hut at last wc came to 
a meadow, and there we stopped. All tour ol 
them thanked mu for what I had done. They 
talked on and on— I thought they would 
never stop — and as I listened to them I kept 
feasting my eyes on Arkadek. How would ho 
treat me now? And he put his arms about 
me and said something in a very pompous 
tone, I do not rcracnibcr just what ho said, 
but it was something to the effect that he 
would love me for having set him free, and 
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he knelt bclore me and said -with a 
‘My queen!’ Ugh, what a false dog he -was' 
I gave him a kick and would ha\o slapped 
him in the face, but he spiang aside and leapt 
to his feet. And ho stood before mo, very grim 
and white. And the other three stood there 
looking sullen and saying not a word. I stared 
back at them. And I remember that a great 
woaiiness and indifference came over me. And 
I said to them' 'Go your way. ' And they said 
to me, the dogs ‘And will you go back and 
tell thorn in what direction we have gone?' 
That IS ^hat beasts they ucrc. But they wont 
away And I, too, Tvont away And on the 
next day your soldiers caught mo, but they 
did not keep me long Then 1 realized it was 
time for mo to make a home for mjsclf — the 
life of a cuckoo was a thing of the past. My 
body had grown heavy, my wings feeble, my 
feather*! dull 1 was old, I was old. And so I 
wont to Galicia, and fiom theie to Dobruja. 
For the last ihirlj years I have been living 
hero I had a liiLsband, a Moldavian, but he 
died about a year ago. And I go on living. 
All alone No, not alone — with them — ” and 
the old woman pointed to the waves, Tboj 



were quid now. Now and again liicro would 
be a faint suggestion of sound that died away 
as soon as it was born. 

“They love me. I tell them many talcs, 
and tliey like them. They are so young. I 
(col happy with them. I gaze at them and think: 
‘Time was when I was as they are. But in 
my day people bad more strength and fire, and 
that made life gayer and more w'orlh w'hilc. 
It did indeed.”' 

vShc relapsed into silence again. I felt sad, 
sitting there beside her. Soon she dozed off, 
nodding her head and muttering something, 
perhaps a prayer, under her brcaih. 

A thick dark cloud with the jagged out- 
lines of a mountain range rose out of the sea 
and moved towards the steppe. A wisp was 
torn off its highest tip and went flying ahead, 
putting out the stars one by one. The sea be- 
gan to murmur. A sound of kissing, of whisper- 
ing, and of sighing came from the grape-arbour 
not far away. A dog howded out in the steppe. 
The air wms filled with a strange odour that 
pricked the nostrils and made one’s nerves 
tingle. The clouds cast dark clusters of shad- 
ow which crept over the earth, now fading, 



now growing sharpjy distinct, Noil.h.g ^0- 
njaincd of the moon lint a vague opalofict-ijl 
glow that at times was completely blotted out 
by a bit ol cloud. Tiny blue lights fJkVm-d 
far out in the steppe, which now hai) hcconto 
dark and lowering, as if something fearful 
were lurking there The lights flared up as 
U people were wandering over the fteppo in 
search of something, lighting matches which 
the wmd instantly blew out. They wore very 
sVTaugc, tboso blue light', and suggested the 
fanta.'tic 

“Do w>u «oe any sparks out there’" ashed 
fzergii 

“Th'i«e little blue lights?" said I, pointing 
out to the steppe. 

“Blue’ Yes. those little lights. So they arc 
sfill to be ceen* But not by my eyes. There 
are mam things I do not see any more, 

“UTif-re do they emo? from?" 1 a-Ved the 
old woman 

1 haii al»ad\ board ooeeipboatinn ol Ih'im, 
lutlvoantod lu hear rtlwl old lKr?ilv.t,!)ldraj-. 

"The. Como Iron Ita flauieg t-an ol Daa- 
ko Once upon a Ikrw kfenra wea a heart that 
broke inlo flame. .\o4 



h left, of it. 1 shall loll you that lale. It, too, 
is old. ICverylhing is old. Sec how many fine 
things there Averc in olden times! 'I'ciday Ihere 
is nothing — no men, no deeds, no (ales — 
that, can he compared with those of olden 
limes. Why is ihaL so? Come, lell mo. .Ah, 
you cannot. AVhal do yr)\i ];no\v? What do 
any of you young people know? If you 
searched Ihe past, you wiuild find the answer 
lo all life’s riddles. I’ul you dt^ r\nl., and so 
you know nothing. Think yon 1 do not. see 
whal is happening? I see only loo well, oven 
if my cyc.s have grown weak. And 1 seo IhnI. 
inslead of living, people .‘.pend ihoir whole 
lives gelling ready lo live. .And when they 
have rohhod themselves hv wiKsline all that 

•• O 

lime, Ihey blame il on fate, Whal has fate 
lo do with it? Each man i-^ liis own fale. 'I’here 
are all sorts of people in the world today, 
hut I see no strong one.'; among Ihem. Wliat. 
has become of them? And the hand.somc ones 
are grovcing fewer and fewer.” 

The old woman slopped lo reflect on whal 
had become of the strong and the handsome, 
and as she mused she gazed out into Ihe dark 
steppe, as if searching for Ihc answer there, 
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I waited in silence until she should begin 
her talc, fearing that any comment would 
distract her. 

And presently she began. 

in 

“Long, Jong ago ibere Jived some pcopio 
in a place that was bounded on three sides 
by impenetrable forests and on the fourth 
by the steppe. They were a strong, brave, and 
cheerful people, hut evil times came upon 
them Other tribes pul in an appearance and 
drove them into the depths of the forest. The 
forest was dark and swampy, for it was very 
ancient, and the bouglis of the trees wore so 
closely interwoven that they shut out the 
view of the sky, and the sun’s rays had all 
they could do to pierce the thick foliage and 
roach the waters of the swamp And wherever 
they reached those waters, poisonous vapours 
arose, and the people Logau to lake sick and 
die Then the women and children of that 
tribe began to weep, and the men brooded on 
what had happened and grew despondent. 
There was nothing for it but to got out of thr 


forest, but Lbero were only I'vo moans <>f goUing 
out; one of Ihcni was to go back over iho road 
Iboy had come, but at the end of this road 
slronjT and vicious foes awaited liicin; the 
other was to push forward llirougli liio forest, 
l)ut hero tlicy would come up against the giatit 
trees whoso mighty branches were closely en- 
twined and whoso gnarled roots were sunk deep 
into the mire of the bogs, 'riiese stone-like 
trees stood silent and motionlc.es in the grey 
gloom of daylight, and they seemed to clo.so 
in upon the people at nightfall when the fires 
were lit. And always, day and night, this 
tribe, born to the freedom of the stc])pe, was 
walled in by shadows that seemed wailing to 
crush them. Most fearful of all was the wind 
that went wailing through the tops of the 
trees, causing the whole forest to sing a grim 
dirge to the people imprisoned there. They 
were, as I have said, a brave people, and they 
would have fought to the death with those 
who had once defeated them, had they not 
feared being wiped out in the fight: tlicy had 
their ideals to defend, and if they perished, 
their ideals would perish with them. And for 
that reason they sat pondering their fate 
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tliroui^h Ihc long nighls, wilh tlic poisonous 
vapours rising all around them and the forest 
singine J»s mournlul song And as they sat 
there, the shadows of the fires leaped about 
them in a '•oundlcss dance, and it seemed as 
if It were iint mere shadows that were dancing, 
bill ihi' e\il Spirits of forest and hog ceje- 
bratiiiL’ lio’ir triumph And nothing, not even 
worV 'u W'Oneii. ran vThausl n man as do des- 
pondent I lii'iigiits ihe men grew weak from 
hrooditu.’ I ' ar horn in their liearls, bind- 
ing their -irong arias, terror gripped them 
8S tlit'N )i-(enctl to the women wailing over 
ihe hiifiu- uf fho«c who had died of the pol- 
5onoii'« or himcnling oser the fate of 

ihc liMii:.' Hindi’ hcjplecshy fear. And cowardly 
words I'.Kiii- to ho spoVcn in the forost—al 
hrsi .u'd umidly, h«l Imulcr and loud- 
er as (iijM will on. And at last the people 
thouglii I'f to thcenemj and making him 
a gift ,f III n fn-idom. So frightened wore 
Uioy h\ ill i[i-"it.'hl o! dealh that not one 
nf ’thcni K|„niik from living Ihc life of a 
slave lint n! (hiv momcnl Danko appeared 
and save.i ili. m ff*m such a falo.” 

The old w.iiian. it M*cm.s,had often recounted 



this tale about tbe flaming heart of Dan- 
ko. As she intoned it in her hoarse crackling 
voice, I seemed to hear the sounds of the for- 
est, in u’hose depths these unfortunate exiles 
were poisoned to death. 

“Danko was one of them, and he was young 
and handsome. Handsome people are always 
courageous. And he said to his comrades: 

‘“Stones are not to he removed by thinking. 
He who does naught will come to naught. 
ti\Tiy should we exhaust our energies thinking 
and brooding? Arise, and let us go through the 
forest until we come out at the other end; 
after all, it must have an end — everything 
has an end. Come, let us set forth!’ 

“They looked at him and saw that he was 
the best man among them, for his eyes were 
aglow with life and strength. 

‘“Lead us,’ they said. 

“And he led them.” 

The old woman stopped talking and gazed 
out over the steppe, which was growing dark- 
er and darker. Sparks from the flaming heart of 
Danko flared up in the distance like ethereal 
blue flowers that bloomed but for a moment. 

And so he led them, Danko. And they fol- 
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lowed him willingly, for they believed in him. 
U was a difficult path. It was dark, and at 
every step tho yawning bogs swallowed peo- 
ple up, and tho trees were like a mighty 
wall barring the way. Their branches were 
closely interwoven, their roots ^\c^c like snakes 
reaching out in every direction, and every 
step these people look cost them blood and 
sweat. For a long time they wont on, and the 
further they wont, tho thicker grow the forest 
and the weaker grew their limbs And then 
they began to murmur against Danko, say- 
ing that bo was young and inexperienced and 
had no right to bring them here. But ho kept 
walking at their head, his spirit undaunted, 
bis mind unclouded 

“But one day a storm broke over the forest, 
and the trees whispered together menacingly. 
And instantly it became as dark as if hero 
wore gathered all the nights that had passed 
since the forest was born. And the little 
people walked on under the hig trees amid the 
roar of the storm, and as they walked the 
giant trees creaked and sang a sinister song, 
and the lightning flashed above the tree-tops, 
throwing a cold blue light over the forest 
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for a brief iiislanL, disappearing as quickly 
as it had appeared and striking terror into 
llio hearts of the people. And in the cold 
flashes of the lightning the trees seemed to be 
live things that wore stretching out long gnarled 
arms and weaving them into a neb to catch 
these people who were trying to escape from 
darkness. And something cold and dark and 
fearful peered at them through the dark fo- 
liage. It was a difficult path, and the people 
who had sot out on it grew exhausted and lost 
heart. But they were ashamed to admit their 
weakness, and so they poured out their anger 
and resentment on Danko, who was walking 
at their head. They began to accuse him of 
being incapable of leading them. 

“They came to a halt, and, tired and angry, 
they began to upbraid him there in the quiv- 
ering darkness, amid the triumphant roar 
of the storm. 

“‘You arc a despicable and evil creature 
who has brought us to grief,’ they said. ‘You 
have exhausted us by loading us here, and 
for that you shall die.’ 

‘“You said; “Load us!’’ and I led you,’ 
cried out Danko, turning to face them. ‘I 
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have the courage to lead you, and that is 
why I undertook to do it. But you? ^Vhat 
have you done to help yourselves? You have 
done nothing but follow me, without so 
much as husbanding your strength for the 
greater march. You merely follovvcd me like 
a flock of sheep ' 

“His words only infuriated them the more. 

‘“You shall die* You shall die!' they 
shrieked. 

“The forest roared and echoed their cries, 
and the lightning loro the darkness to shreds. 
Danko gazed upon those for whose sake ho 
had undertaken such great labour, and ho 
saw that they were like wild beasts. Many 
people were prossiog about bun, but ho could 
detect no signs of humanity in their faces and 
he knew’ that he could expect no mercy from 
them. Then resentment seethed in his breast, 
but it w'as quelled by compassion. Ho loved 
these people, and he feared that without him 
they would peiish And the flames of a great 
}carniDg to save them and lead them out on 
to an easy path leaped up in his heart, and 
these mighty flames were reflected in his eyes. 
And seeing this, the people thought he was 



enraged; they thought that was why his eyes 
flashed so. And they instantly grew wary, 
like wolves, expecting him to throw himself 
against them, and they drew closer about him 
that they might seize him and kill him. He 
saw what they were thinking, but the flames 
in his heart only flared up the brighter, for 
their thoughts added the oil of sorrow to the 
flames of his yearning, 

“And the forestwent on singing its mournful 
song, and the thunder crashed, and the rain 
poured down. 

‘“What else can 1 do to save these people?’ 
cried out Danko above the thunder. 

“And suddenly he ripped open his breast and 
tore out his heart and held it high above his 
head. 

“It shone like the sun, even brighter than 
the sun, and the raging forest was subdued 
and lighted up by this torch, the torch of a 
great love for mankind, and the darkness 
retreated before it and plunged, quivering, 
into a yawning bog in the depths of the for- 
est. And in their astonishment the people 
were as if turned to stone. 

‘“Follow me!' cried Danko, and he rushed 



forward, Iioldiiig his flaming heart high above 
his head to light the way. 

“And the people followed him as if under 
a spell. And once more the forest began to 
murmur and wave its tree-tops in wonder. 
But its murmur was drowned out by the 
sound of running feet. The people were running 
ahead boldly and swiftly, lured on by the won- 
derful vision of the flaming heart. And oven 
now there were those who perished, but they 
perished without tears and complaints- And 
Danko went on ahead of them, his heart flam- 
ing brighter and brighter. 

“And suddenly the forest in front of them 
parted; it parted to make way for them and 
then closed behind them, a mute and solid 
wall, and Danko and his IoUo\s’crs plunged 
into a sea of sunlight and rain-washcd air. 
The storm was now behind them over the 
forest, ^^hlIc here the sun shone, the steppo 
throbbed with life, the grass was hung with 
diamond ram drops and the river was streaked 
with gold It was evening, and the rays 
of the sunset painted the river as red as the 
blood which poured in a hot stream from the 
wound iti Danko’s breast. 



“Tho bravo Danko cast, liis oyo over the 
cikIIcss steppe, cast a joyfii) eye over tliis Jnml 
ol trecdoin, and gave a proud )aiigh. And 
then lie fell down and died. 

"And- his followci-s were so full of joy and 
hope that, they did nol notice he had died and 
that his bravo hcarl was .^lill flaming be.sidc 
his dead body. Bui one timid creature no- 
ticed it and, fearing he knew nol whal, 
stamped on the flaming heart. And it .sent up a 
shower of sparks and went out. 

"And that is why blue sparks arc always to 
be seen in llio steppe before a ibundcr-slorm.” 

As the old woman finished her beautiful 
tale, the steppe grow incredibly still, as if 
overawed by the strength of the brave Danko, 
who set fire to his own heart for the sake of his 
follow-mon and died without seeking the 
least reward for whal he had done. 

The old woman dozed off. And as 1 looked 
at her I wondered how many more laics and 
memories her mind contained. And I rumi- 
nated on the flaming heart of Danko and on 
the power of the human imagination, which 
has created so many beautiful and inspiring 
legends. 



The wind blow Llie rags off ilic bony chcsl 
of old Izcrgil, who had fallen fast asleep by 
this time. I covered up her old body and lay 
dow’n on the ground beside her. It was dark 
and still in the sloppo Clouds floated slowly 
. . wearily . . across the sky, and the sea 
muiraurcd softly... mournfully.. . 
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CHELKASU 

Tue blue souLlievu sky was so obscAircd by 
dust ibat it had a murky look. The hot sun 
stared do\vn at the greenish sea as through 
a thill grey veil, and its rays found poor re- 
flection in tlie water, churned up as it was by 
the strokes of oars, the propellers of steamers 
and the sharp keels of Turkish feluccas and 
other craft which ploughed the crowded har- 
bour in all directions. The waves of the sea, 
crushed within their granite encasements by 
the enormous weights gliding over their sur- 
faces, hurled themselves at the shore and the 
sides of the ships — hurled themselves growl- 
ing and foaming, their 'flanks littered with 
all sorts of rubbish. 
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The clang of anchor chains, tlio clash of 
Iho buffers of goods cars, the molallic wail 
of shocls of iron being unloaded on to paving- 
sloiios, the dull thump of wood against wood, 
the clatter of carts, the whistle of steamships 
rising from a wail to a shriek, the shouts of 
stovodorcs, seamen and customs guards— all 
this merged to form the deafening music of 
the working day which surged rchelliouslj 
in the sky above the harbour, while from the 
earth below new waves of sound kept rising 
to meet it— now a rumble that shook the earth, 
now a crash that rent the sultry air. 

The granite, the steel, the wood, the paving- 
stones, the ships and the people— everything 
was impregnated with the mighty sounds of 
this impassioned hymn to Mercury. But hu- 
man voices could hardly he detected in the 
general chorus, so weak and even ridiculou'; 
were they. And the people themselves, Uiej 
whose efforts had given birth to all this 
sound, were ridiculous and pitiable, their 
ragged dirty wiry bodies were bent double un- 
der Ibe loads on their hacks as thev rushed 
hither and thither in the dii^t and the heal 
and the noise, and they were as nollnnc roni- 




The noise was oppressive; llic dust tickled 
the nose and got into the eyes, thehcatscorched 
and enervated the body, and everything 
seemed tense, as if the end of endurance 
had been reached and catastrophe was immi- 
nent, a tremendous explosion that would 
clear the air so that men might breathe free- 
ly and easily. And then silence would descend 
on the world and there would be no more 
dust and turmoil to deafen and irritate peo- 
ple and drive them mad; and the air of the 
town, of the sea, and of the sky would bo 
fresh and clear and beautiful. . . 

T^v’elvo measured strokes of a bell were 
heard. ^Vhc‘n the last brassy vibrations had died 
away the savage music of labour was found 
to have subsided, and a minute later it turned 
into a more rumble of discontent. Now 
the voices of tho people and the plash of the 
sea were more audible. It was the dinner 
hour 

i 

When the stevedores stopped work and scat- 
tered over tho docks in noisy groups to buy 
victuals from the vendors and find shady 




his predatory leanness and aimful walk, which, 
like the flight of the bird of prey he resem- 
liJed, concealed a tense alertness under an 
appearance of poised Iranquillily. 

As he came up to a group of stevedores sit- 
ting in the shadow cast by a pile of coal bas- 
kets, a stocky young chap, with a blotched 
and vapid face and with scratches on his neck 
suggesting a recent fight, got up to meet him. 
He fell into step beside Chelkash and said 
under his breath 

“The seamen have discovered two bales of 
cloth missing. They’re searching.” 

“So what’” Chelka-sh asked, calmly running 
his ejes over lum 

'A^^at d’jc mean 'so what’’ Thoy’ro search- 
ing, I tell jou.” 

“And you thought I might join in the 
search?” 

“Go to bell I “ 

The chap turned back 

“Waif ^\'ho gave jon those beauty-marks? 
A pit) to mess up jour shop front like that! 
Seen Mishka’” 

“Not for a long tune,” called bark the chap 
as he joined lii® comrades. 

W 




DuL lie shook the extended band. 

“Here’s what I waalcd to ask,” went on 
Cholkash, holding the guard's hand in stee) 
fingers and shaking it in an intimale sort of 
way. "Seen Mishka an}'>\here?'' 

“^Vhal Mishka^ I don’t know any Mishka. 
Move on, man, or the packhouse guard may 
see you and then — “ 

“The rcd-hoaded chap 1 worked with on the 
Kostroma last tune," persisted Cbelkash. 

"That you /faeted wnh, }ov zacao. They've 
put him in hospital, that Mishka of jours— 
got his leg crushed by some iron. Got out 
of here, I tell you, get out before I throw you 
out by the scruff of the nock.” 

"Listen to that, nowl And j’ou said you 
didn’t know no Mishka. MTiat makes you 
so nasty, Serayonlch?” 

“,\one of jour talk! Get out!" 

The guard was getting angry; he glanced 
about him and tried (o free his band, bat Cbel- 
kash hold on to it as be looked at him calmly 
from under bushj' ejebrows and ■u'ent on talk- 
\ng; 

“^^Tiat’s the rush^ Don’t you want to have 
a nice little chat with me^ How you getting 




arc laktiiy. Grishka!” called out a ste\cdori' 
who was stretched out on iho ground with 
ills comrades, taking a rest after their meal. 

“Scmyonicli’s seeing [ don't step on any 
nails in my bare feet," replied Chclkash. 

They got to the gales. Tuo soldiers ran their 
hands down Chclkash’s clothes and pushed 
him out into the street 

IIo cr'isved llic road and sal down on the enrh- 
slono opposite a pub A line of loaded carts 
came thundering out of the dock gales, while 
a Imo of empty ones moved in the other ili* 
rccllon, then drivers bouncing in their scats. 
The docks belched forth a roar of sound and 
clouds of du^l that stuck to the skin. 

CheJkash was in his eiemcnl amid this mad 
^^’cUer Mo was anticipating a good haul that 
night, a haul that would cost him lilllo effort 
but require a great deal of skill lie did not 
douhl but that hi>> skill was sullicionl, and 
ho screwed up lus eyes with pleasure as ho 
reflected »n how ho would spend all hh bank- 
notes the nett morning He thought of his 
pal Mishka IIo needed him badly, and hero 
he liad gone and broken his leg Cholkash 
cursed under his brcatli, for ho feared Jjo 




"You’re right, baby-facc, you’re right,” 
confessed Chclkash with a smile. He was in- 
stantly draA\n to this wholesome good-natured 
chap with eyes as clear as a baby’s. “Been 
haymaking? ” 

“Yes Made hay, but no money. Times are 
bad You never saw so many people I They 
all come drifting down from the famine dis- 
tricts. No point in working for such pay. Six- 
ty kopeks in the Kuban, think of that! They 
say they used to pay three or four rubles, or 
even live." 

“Used to' They used to pay three rubles 
just to got a look at a Hussian! That's bow 
I earned a living ten years ago. I’d come to a 
Cossack village. ’Here I am, folks, an honcsi- 
to-God Russian'* They’d nil crowd round, 
look me over, poke mo, pinch mo, oh-and-ah 
and pay mo three rubles. Give me food and 
drink besides and invite me to slay as long 
as I liked ” 

At first the boy opened wide his mouth, 
an expression of wondering admiration on Ins 
round face, but as he realized Chclkash was 
fabricating, ho snapped his moulli shut, then 
hurst out laughing again. Chclkash kept a 


could uol huiullc till! joli nloiii:. Wliiil would 
l,l»c wcalhcr ho lU:c? lie jfluiicod uj) al (ho sjky, 
Ihoii down (he s\voo(. 

SiKiug on (ho ])nvonu'n(, hin hack iigiiin;-( 
a hitching post some half a dozen ])ncos 
away, was a young lad in a hlno hoinosinm 
shirt and trousers, with hasl sandals on his feet 
and a torn brown cap on his head. Ilesido him 
lay a small knaiisack and a haftless scythe 
wrapped in straw and neatly lied with string. 
Tho lad was sturdy, hroad-shonldered, fair- 
haired, his faco was tanned hy wind and sun, 
and lie had large blue eyes that slan'd amia- 
bly at Chelkash. 

Chelkash hared his teeth, stuck out his 
tongue, made a frightful faco and stared 
back with poi)ping ove.s. 

Tho boy blinked in aslonishmonl at first, 
then lie hurst out iaiigliiug, calliiig out be- 
tween spasms: ‘‘(Irnzy as a loon!" Without 
goltiug up, ho hitched along the cvirbslone 
to where Clielkasli was silting, dragging his 
knapsack through the dust and allowing the 
tip of his scythe to clank over the cobbles. 

“noon on the booze, ch?” he said to Chel- 
kash, giving a tug at his Ironsci's. 





"You’re right, baby-face, jou'rc right,” 
confessed Cholkasli with a smiJe. He was in- 
stantly drawn to this wholesome good-natured 
chap with ojes ns clear os a baby's. “Uocu 
hajinaking? ” 

“Yes. Made liaj, but no money. Times are 
bad. You no\cr saw so many pcoplcl They 
all come drifting down from the famine dis- 
tricts. No point in working for such pay. Six- 
ty kopeks in the Kuban, think of that! Thej 
say they used to pay three or four rubles, or 
even ii\e ” 

"l/’scd to' They u.ecd to pn\ three rubles 
just to gel a look at a Hussian' Thai’s how 
I earned a luing ten ycaiv ago I'd come to a 
Cossack Milage ‘Here I am, folks, an honest- 
lo-God liussian'’ Thej ’d nil crowd round, 
look mo o\er, poke me, pinch me, oh-and*ah 
and pa) me three rubles. Gi%c me food and 
drink liesides and inxito me to stay os long 
as I liked ” 

At first the bo) opened uidc his mouth, 
an expression of wondering admiration on lii.s 
round face, but as lie realized ('hclkash was 
labricating, be snapped bis mouth shut, then 
burst out Inugliing again. Clielkash kept a 



Klruiglil fai’c, liuliiig liis smile in his motis- 
lache. 

“A queer bird you arc, talking talk as if it 
was God's truth and mo swallowing it. Hut 
honest to goodness, it ased to ho — " 

“Isn’t that just what I was .saying? ll 
used to he — 

“Oh, come!” said the hoy with a wave of 
his hand. "What arc yon, a cohhler, ora tailor, 
or what?” 

“Me?” ('.helkash mused awhile and then 
said; “I’m a fisherman.” 

“A fisherman? Think of that! So yon cnlcli 
fish, do you?” 

“Why fish? The fishermen here don’t only 
catch fish. Mostly dead bodies, old nnchor.s, 
sunken boats. There’s special fish-hooks for 
such things.” 

"Lying again. Maybe you’re one of tho.se 
fishermen who sing; 

Wc cast our nets 

Upon the shores, 

Ll miirhcl stalls, in open doors. 

“Ever met fishermon like that?” asked Chol- 
kash, looking hard at the hoy and grinning. 
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"No, bul I’vo heard about them.” 

"Like the idea?” 

‘‘0[ people like that? N^Tiy not? At least 
they’re tree; they can do what they please.” 

“WTiat’s rrccdom to you? Do you hanker 
after freedom?" 

“Of course. Wliat could bo better than to 
be your own boss, go where you like and do 
what you like? Only you’ve got to keep 
straight and see that no millstones get hung 
round your neck. Outside of that, go ahead 
and have a good time without a thought for 
anything save God and your conscience.” 

Cholkash spat contemptuously and turned 
away 

"Here’s what I'm up against,” went on the 
boy. "My father died without leaving any- 
thing much, my mother’s old, the land’s 
sucked dry. What am I supposed to do? I've 
got to go on living, but how’ God knows. I 
have a chance to marry into a good family. 
I woulda'l mind if ihej'd give the daughter 
her portion But they won't Her old man 
won’t give her an inch of land So I’d have 
to work for him, and for a long tune For 
years. There jou arc. If only I could lay hands 



on, pay, a Imiulrot! ami tidy luliifp I’d In' aide 
to slaml uj) lo her tallifr juid pay: ‘Do yow 
waul nu; In marry your Marfa? You dott’l? 
.hisl as yon say; pIu-’p uol Urn only |;irl in 
Uu' villagi', lliank (d>ii.‘ I’d I'C indfjiondi'iil , 
soe? uiul could do what 1 liked," 1 lie boy 
heaved a si'^h. “Hut il looks as if ihere was 
tiolhuifi; for il but lo be his soti-in-law. 1 
thought I’d bring back a co\iide of huii'ln’d 
rubles from the Kuban. That would be' the 
thiugl Then I’d be a gentli'iinin! Hut I ditln’l 
earn a damn ihiuu. Nolhinu for it but (o 
be a farm-haml. I'll ne\er have a farm of 
my own. So there y<iu are 

'riie hoy snuirmed and lu^ fa> e fell at the 
prospect of being ihi-' man - -on in-lnw. 

"Where \on bound now'” a-ked t'.helkash. 

“Home. Where elsi-.’" 

“How do 1 know' Max l»e \i>u’re bound for 
Turkov.’’ 

“Turkey?" marvelled the boy. "What hon- 
esl Christian would ever go to Txirkoy? A 
fine thing to say’.” 

“You arc a hh)ckhoad.” murnuired Chelkash, 
Uirniug away again. Yet this wholesome vil- 
lage lad had stirred something in him; a vague 
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feeling of dissalisfaclioii ^\as slowly tak- 
ing form \\itirni Iiim, and this kept him 
from conccnlrating his mind on the niglit'? 
task 

The 1)0), offfiided hy Chclkash's Monls, 
muttered to himself and threw sidelong glances 
at the older man His checks were puffed 
up in a droll wa), hts lips were printing and 
his narrowed e)es Mitiked ra]ii[II\ nvulciit- 
1) he had nut expeded Ins talk witli this he- 
whiskered ruffian iranip to end so suddenly 
and so ijJi'afisfatiofil) 

Hut the tramp paid no more attention toliim. 
Ills mind was on Kometlmui ehe ns he sat there 
nil the turh«toiie W'ht'llitig to hini-^etf and 
lioaling liiiie witli a dirt) toe 
Tlio ho) waiiteil to cet e\en with liim 
"lley, )oii fi*.herinan! Do )ou often go on 
a i/ont?” he hegan, l»iil nt that moment the 
fisherman tnrneil to him inipu|si\ply and 
said' 

“Look. hal'\ f.ue. wiMild )ou like to help 
mo to do a jo|) tonight'* Make up ^our mind, 
qiiu k ' " 

“What sort of joh*” asked the ho) duhi- 
onsly 


- “'What sort’! Whatever sort 1 give you. 
We’re going fishing. You’ll To^v.” 

“Oh, 1 wouldn’t mind doing lliat, I'm not 
afraid of work. Only— what if you get mo 
into trouhlo? You’re a queer egg; there’s 
no understanding you.” 

Cholkash had a sensation as of heart-burn. 

“Don’t go spouting on things you don’t 
know anything ahoul,” he said with cold ani- 
mosity. “I’ll give you a good crack over the 
bean, and thou you’ll understand a thing or 
two.” 

lie jumped up, his eyes flashing, his left 
hand pulling at his moustache, his right 
clenched in a hard and corded fist. 

The hoy was frightened. Ho glanced quick- 
ly about him aud thou he, too, jumped up, 
blinking ncrvotisly. Ti\e two of them stood 
there silently measuring each other with their 
eyes. 

“Well?” said Cholkash harshly. Ho was seeth- 
ing inside, twitching all over from the in- 
sult taken from this puppy he had held in 
such contempt so far, but whom ho now 
haled with all his soul because he had such 
clear blue eyes, such a healthy tanned face. 



such sliorl sturdy arms; because ho Iiad a na- 
tive Nillago and a hotiso llicrc, and an offer 
to bi3 the .son-in-law of a welMo-do muzliik, 
he haled him for tho ^\ay lio had lived in tlio 
past and would Jne in Ihe future, hut most 
of all ho hated liim hccau«o iio, a more child 
as compared w'nii Diclkash, dared to hanker 
after a freedom he could neither appreciate 
nor ha\c need of ft is ah\a>.s unpleasant to 
di>>co\er that a j>ersoii jou consider beneath 
}ou lo\w or hale? the same things >ou do, 
Ihcrel)} c?talih«litng a certain rcseniMnncc to 
jourself 

As the lad looked at Cliclkasli lie recognized 
in him a master 

'i don't really— or— mind," he said. “Aft- 
er all. I’m looking for work. What difference 
does It niako ^^lIcthcr I work for you or .some- 
body else? I just said that because — well, 
you don't look much hko a workingman. 
You’re so — er — down at lieel fhH that can 
happen lo iiii\]itit}}, I know God, haven't 
I seen drunks before’’ I’leiitj of tlicm, some 
even worse liian you ” 

“All right, all right So jou'ro winine"* 
said Chclkasli in a milder tone 



“Willi ploasuro, Slalo your price.” 

“The price dopoiids on llic job. How much 
we Caleb. Maybe, you’ll gel five rubles.” 

Now lliat Iho lalk was of money, Iho poas- 
anl wanted lo be exact and demanded the 
same exactness from the man who was hiring 
him. Once more ho had his doubts and sus- 
picions. 

“Thai won’t suit me, brother.” 

Chelkash played his part. 

"Don’t let’s lalk about it now. Come 
along to the tavern.” 

And they walked down the street side by 
side, Chelkash twirling his moustache with 
the air of a master; the lad fearful and dis- 
trusting, but willing lo comply. 

“What’s your name?” asked Chelkash. 

“Gavrilla, ” answered Ihe lad. 

On entering Ihe dingy, smoko-blackened tav- 
ern, Chelkash went up to the bar and in 
the off-hand lone of a frequenter ordered a 
bottle of vodka, cabbage soup, roast beef 
and lea; he repealed the list and then said 
nonchalantly: “On tick,” to ' ich the bar- 
man replied by nodding This in- 

‘^tantly inspired Gavrilla v ect for his 


employer, who, dospito liis disroputable ap- 
pearance, was evidently well known and 
trusted 

“Now wc’ll lia\e a bile and talk thing*, 
over Sit hero and wail for me; I’ll be right 
back ” 

And lie went out. Govrilla looked about 
him The tavern was in a basement, it was 
dark and damp and filled with the stilling 
smell of vodka, tobacco smoke, pitcli, and 
something cKc just as* pungent A drunken 
ved-lieardcd sailor smeared all over with pitch 
and coal-dust was sprawling ol a table op- 
posite liim l!ot\vocii hiccups he guigicd a 
song made of ‘•Hatches of words which were 
all sibilant one ininulo. all guUnral the next. 
E\idonth he was not a Russian 

Beliiiiil him weie two Moldavian women. 
Swartliv, tiark-haired, ragged, thej too were 
wheezing out n drunken song 

Out of vliadows loomed other figures, .all 
of them noisy, restless, dishevelled, 
on 

Gavnlla was gripped by fear, 
boss would come back* Hie noises oj 
cm merged in a single voice, and it 
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"Willi pleasure. Slate your price.” 

“Tlie price depends on the job. Hoav much 
we catch. Maybe you’ll gel five rubles." 

Now lhal the talk was of money, the peas- 
ant wanted to be exact and demanded the 
same exactness from the man who was hiring 
him. Once more he had his doubls and sus- 
picions. 

“That won’t suit me, brollicr.” 

Cholkash played his part. 

“Don’t lot’s talk about it now. Come 
along to the tavern. ” 

And they walked down the street side by 
side, ChelkasU' twirling his moustache with 
the air of a master; the lad fearful and dis- 
trusting, but willing to comply. 

“What’s your name?” asked Chelkash. 

“Gavrilla, ” answered the lad. 

On entering the dingy, smoke-blackened tav- 
ern, Chelkash went up to the bar and in 
the off-hand tone of a frequenter ordered a 
bottle of vodka, cabbage soup, roast beef 
and lea; he repeated the ILsl and then said 
nonchalantly; “On tick,” to which the bar- 
man replied by nodding silently. This in- 
st.antly inspired Gavrilla rvilh respect for his 
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employer, who, despite his dtre; --i- 
pearance, was evidently well 1 . 2 .-rr. a._ 
trusted. 

“Now we ll lia\e a bite and tali tV-cr- 
over. Sil here and wail (or me 1 11 l-e rirb* 
bach ” 

And be went "wl (jaxnlla ItH.bcd alvul 
him The lavern wa'^ tn a ba-imenV il wa- 
dark and damp and Iillcd with llie -iilhnc 
smell of Nodkn. lohaeco '•moke, pilili and 
somcdnng el^o ju-t .»•' puncont \ drunken 
red-bcaeded sail'll vmeated all '»\er wilU piUb 
and coal-diisl was sprawling al a table oji- 
posilo him liolwoen Iik<hi»s be L'wrirled n 
song made of ‘•natches ‘>t words wJurl) were 
all sibilant one minute, all jruilural the next 
Evidently he was nol o Uusbian 

Cehiiid him were iwo Molda\iau wiuuon 
Swarthv, dark-haired, ragtted, \bev luo were 
wheezing out a drunken simjj 

Out of shadows loomed oUiei figure', all 
of them noisy, restless, di'lieM'lled. drunk- 
en 

GivtUla was gripped by fvvir If only Ijj- 
boss would come back’ The noises of the la\- 
ern merged m a single voice, and it w»' as 



if some huge miillipic-longucd l)casl. wore 
roaring as il vainly souglil a means of escape 
from lliis slonc pil. Gavriila fell some intox- 
ication seeping into liis Iwdy, making liis 
head swim and liis eyes grow liar.y as lliey 
roved tlio tavern with fearful rniiosily. 

- At last Chclkash came back ami the two 
men began to cat and drink and talk, Gav- 
rilla was drunk after his third glass of vodka. 
He felt very gay and was anxious to say 
something nice to this prince of a chap who 
had treated him to sucii a fine meal. But 
somehow the words that surged in liis throat 
w’ould not come off his longue, suddenly 
growm thick' and unwieldy. 

Chelkasli looked at him with a condescend- 
ing smile. 

“Stexved? Ekh, you rag! On five swigs. 
How are you going to work tonight?" 

“Or pal!” lisped Gavriila. “Don't ho 'fraid. 
I’ll show' you. Gimme a kiss, c’mon.” 

‘That’s all right. Here, take another gu'/,- 
zle.” 

Gavriila w'cnt on drinking until he reached 
the point at w'hich everything about him 
seemed to be moving up and down in rhvth- 



mic waves. This was uoplcasanL and made 
him sick. His face Wore an expression of fool- 
ish solemnity. Whenever he tried to say any- 
thing, his lips slapped together comically and 
garbled =ounds came through them. Cholkash 
twisted his moustache and smiled glumly as 
he gazed at him abstractedly, his mind on 
something else 

Meanwhile the ta\crn was roaring as 
drunkenly as over. The rcd-hcadcd sailor had 
folded his arms on the table and fallen fast 
asleep 

“Time to go,” said Cliclkash, getting np. 

Gavnlla tried to follow' him but could 
not, he let out an oath and laughed idioti- 
cally, as drunks do 

“^^Tlat a w’ash-oul!” raullcrcd Cholkash, 
silting down again. 

Gavnlla kept on laughing and looking at 
his boss with bleary cj'cs, while Chclkasb 
turned a sharp and thoughtful eye on him. 
He saw before him a man whoso fate he hold 
in Ins wolfish paw’ Chelkash sensed that he 
could do what he pleased with him. He 
could crush him in his hand like a playing- 
card, or he could help him gel back to the 


>;olivl WIVY lifo. Coiwounis of hh; 

mnvov v'Vv'v fu' voflocU’cl lUul (liis lull 

\Yo\ilvl wv'YOV fts\YO to dr'mk llu’ yih> it hud 
lu'v'u tiu' {i\to of him, t'.iu’Hoi'-li. to (Uittk, 
!ii' t'liYiotl !v\u\ jiiliod llio tioy; hi’ ih’iiii.in'd 
hiio. !M'd \vt hi' vi'io- sovvy to thitih thnt ho 
loiiiiU ti\H into otiu'v h;\»ds, no hottor thnu 
f\is o\YU. In Iho oud. fUolhn-h's Yniiiui'i omo 
tion^ ooinliinod to tonu n >~imdo ono (lint \yi\s 
hotiv (nthoiiy and (niotionl. llo \uliod tiio 
lioy and ho noodod lum \nd so ho took (fnv- 
riUi\ nndof Iho ann- and hflod iiirn uj». 
iIiYini; him lutlo imshos witli liis hnoo as in.' 
lod itim onl into tho tavorii \ard whovo ho 
laid him down in (i>o sfmdo of a wood-jiilo. 
ho liinisoU sutiuo hosido him and sivn'lanu 
Ids \’i|io. tiavrilla tosvod alumi awiiilo. ijavo 
a fow oiaiuls and foil a--!ooii 

U 

'‘UuMiv?" whisi'Oivd r.holhash to (laYrilla. 
who was fnssino with llio oavs. 

“In a minnlo. 'I'lio rowlooh's looso. V.ww \ 
givo it a hang with tho oar':'" 

No! Not a sonml! Push it down witli youo 
Itands; it'll slip into \daoo,” 




glow wherever Ihe oars struck it and 
formed a glowing ribbon in the wake of the 
boat. 

“How’s your head? Ache?” asked Chelkash 
solicitously. 

“Something fierce. And it’s heavy as lead. 
Here, I’ll wet it.” 

“What for? Wet your insides; that’ll bring 
you round quicker,” said Chelkash, hold- 
ing out a bottle. 

“Ah, God be thanked.” 

There was a gurgling sound. 

“Hey! Thai’s enough!” interrupted Chel- 
kash. 

Once more the boat darted forward, weav- 
ing its way among the other craft swiftly 
and soundlessly. Suddenly it was beyond 
them, and the sea — the mighty boundless 
sea — stretched far away to the dark-blue ho- 
rizon, from which sprang billowing clouds; 
grey-and-mauve with fluffy yellow edges; 
greenish, the colour of sea leaden- 


hued, 'throwing dark and d ,’iadows. 

Slowly moved the clouds acr , now 

overtaking each other, mergi •. ■ nd 

form, annihilating each othr \ ar 
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again in new aspects, grijnJy magnjfjconl. 
There was something fatal in tlic slow move- 
ment of these inanimate forms. It seemed ns 
if there were endless numbers of them at the 
rim of the sea, and as if they would go on 
crawling across the sky for ever, impelled 
by a vicious desire to keep llic sky from gaz- 
ing down upon the ^lumbc^l^g sea svilh its 
millions of golden orbs, the n!an>-hued .star*, 
that hung there ali\c and pensively rarlianl, 
inspiring lofty aspirations in the hearts of 
men to v.hom their pure shine wa« a pre- 
cious thing. 

“Nice, the sea, isn't it?" asked C}jeJko«h. 

“I «upp<7«e so, but It makes me afraid,” 
said Gavnlla os ho pulled bard and evenly 
on the oars The water let out a faint ring 
and «pla'h as the oars struck it, and it still 
gave off that blue pbo^phort^cenl glow, 

“Afraid ' You are a boob," grunted Cbr/lka-h, 

Ho, a thief, loved the sea. His n'Tv ou®, 
restive nature, alwaj-s thirsting for nev.- im- 
pressions, never had enough of conl^-mplat- 
ing iLs dark cxpan®c«, so fr«. s-'-' t-owf'HrjI 
so boundIe« And he resceJ'-'d 5'-‘h a 
response to his question Ib? I>e 2 t:tv cl 


Ihe tiling ho loved. As he sal there in the 
stern of the boat letting his steering oar cut 
through the water while ho gazed calmly 
ahead, he was filled wdth the one desire to 
travel as long and as far as ho could over 
that velvety surface. 

lie always had a warm expansive feeling 
when he was on the sea. It filled his whole 
being, purging it of the dross of daily life, 
lie appreciated this and liked to see himself 
a bettor man here among the waves and in 
the open air, where thoughts about life lose 
(heir poignancy and life itself loses its value. 
At night the soft breathing of the slumber- 
ing sea is Avaftod gently over the waters, 
and this uiioncompassing sound fills the 
heart of man with peace, crams away its evil 
impulses, and gives birth to great dreams. 

“Wiicvo's the fishii\g tackle?” asked Gav- 
villa suddenly, glancing anxiously about the 
boat, 

Chelkash gave a start. 

“The tackle? I’ve got it hero in the stern.” 

Ho did not wish to lie to this green youth 
and be regretted having his thoughts and 
feelings dispelled in this abrupt way. It made 
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him angrj Agoui lie liiid that hurniiig sen- 
sation in his throat and chest and said to 
Gavrilla in a hard and impressive voice 

“Listen, sit ^\here jou are and mind jour 
o\Mi business 1 hired jou to row, so jon 
row, and it jou start wagging jonr tongue it 
will go hard with joii Undcr«tand?” 

The boat ga\c a liule jerk and came to a 
halt, the oars dragging and stirring up the 
water Gavrilla shifted niioasilv on his seat. 

■‘How’" 

A fierce oath shook the air Gavrilla lifted 
the oars and the boat, as if frightened, leaped 
ahead in quick nervous spurts that made 
llic water splash. 

"Sloady'” 

Chclkash half rose wilhoul lolling go of 
the steering oar and fastened cold eyes on 
Gavrilla’s white face. He was like a cat 
about to spring as he stood Ihcic bent for- 
ward. The irrifidifig of his teeth could he heard, 
as could till* chattering of Gavrilla’s teeth. 

“Who's shijiiling theio’” lame a stern cry 
from out at sea 

“Row, ycTu bastard* Row’ Slihh! I’ll kill 
you, damn >oiir hide* Row, I tell you* One, 



the Uihig ho loved. As he sal iherc hi iho 
stern oi the boat letting his steering oar cut 
through the water while he gazed calmly 
ahead, ho was filled with the one desire to 
travel as long and as far as he could over 
that, velvety surface. 

He always had a warm expansive feeling 
when he was on the sea. It filled his whole 
being, purging it of Ihc dross of daily life, 
lie apprecialed this and liked lo see himself 
a heller man here among Ihe wave.s and in 
the open air, whore thouglils ahou! life lose 
their poignancy and life itself loses its value. 
At night the soft breathing of the slmnhcr- 
ing sea is wafted gently over the waters, 
and this unencompassing sound fills the 
heart of man with peace, cram.s away its ovi! 
impulses, and gives birth lo great dreams. 

“Wlicre's the fishing tackle?” asked Ga 
rilla suddenly, glancing anxiously aho”' 
boat. 

Chelkasb gave a start. 

“The tackle? I’ve got it here in th‘ 

He did not wish to lie to this go 
and he regretted having his Ih. . 
feelings dispelled in this abrnpt v, 
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business. Il’s Ihe first lime. God, I’m lost for 
sure. Wiy ha\c you done this lo me? It’s 
a sin. You'll pay for it with your soul. Oh, 
what a business!” 

“Business’” asked Chclkash sharply, “\\lial 
business’” 

He was amused by the hoy's terror; ho took 
pleasure in coniemplaling it and m thinking 
what a ferocious follow ho himself was. 

“Bad business, brother Let me go, for the 
love of God What do jou need me for? Come, 
bo a good chap—" 

"Hold your tongue' If I didnjt need you 
J wouldn't have brought yov, umJcrsiand’ 
So shut up' ” 

“Dear God,” murmured Gavrilla. 

“Stop blubbering,” Cbclkash cut bim off 
sharply 

But Gavrilla could no longer control him- 
self, ho whimpered softly, coughed, sniffled, 
wriggled, but rowed with a strength born of 
despair The boat flew ahead like an arrow’ 
Once more they found themselves surrounded 
by the dark forms of ships. Tlioir boat became 
lost among them as it turned and twisted 
through the narrow lanes of water 



“Listen, you! 11' you get asked any ques- 
tions, keep your mouth shut if you value 
your life, understand?” 

“God!” breathed Gavrilla, adding bitterly; 
“It must be my late.” 

“Stop blubbering,” whispered Cholkash 
again. 

This whisper robbed Gavrilla of his mental 
power; he was benumbed by a chill premo- 
nition of disaster. Like one in a trance he 
dropped bis oars into the water, threw him- 
self backwards as he pulled, lifted them and 
dropped them again, his eyes fixed steadily 
on his bast sandals. 

The sleepy plash of the waves was dreary 
and terrifying. But now they were in the 
docks. From the other side of a stone wall 
came the sound of human voices, of singing 
and whistling and a splashing of water. 

“Stop,” whispered Chelkash. “Put down 
your oars. Push with your hands against the 
wall. Shhh, damn you!” 

Gavrilla guided the boat along the wall by 
holding on to the slippery masonry. The 
boat moved without a sound, the slime on 
the stones deadening the sound of its bmnping. , 





“Stop. Give mo the oars; give them to me, 
I say. Where’s your passport? In your knap- 
sack? Let’s have it. Hurry up. Tliat’s to 
keep you from running away, pal. No danger 
of that now. You might have run away with- 
out the oars, hut not without your passport. 
Wait here. And mind, if you blah, I’ll find 
you oven if it’s at the bottom of the sea!” 

And then, pulling himself up by bis hands, 
Chelkash disappeared over the wall. 

It happened so quickly that Gavrilla gave 
a little gasp. And then the heaviness in his 
heart and the fear inspired l»y that lean bo- 
whiskered thief foil from him like a garment. 
Now ho would run away! Drawing a freo 
breath, he glanced round To bis loft rose o 
black hull w'lthout a mast, a sort of gigantic 
coffin, empty and abandoned. Every time 
the waves struck it, it let out a hollow sound 
that might have been a groan. To the left 
was the slimy wall of the breakwater, a cold 
heavy serpent uncoiled upon the sea. Behind 
him loomed other dark forms, while ahead, 
in the opening between the wall and the coL 
fin, he got a glimpse of the empty se 
black clouds hanked abovo it. Pou' 
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across tlic sky And the longer he wailed, llic 
more menacing grew the silence. But at last 
a splash, a rustle, and something llkoa^\his- 
por came from the oilier side of Iho break- 
\\alcr. Gavrilla fell that he s\ould die in an- 
other minute 

“Hullo' Sleeping? Hero, catch this. Care- 
ful," came the muffled voice of Chclkash. 

Something square and heavy was let down 
o\cr the wall Gavrilla pul it in the boat 
A similar bundle billowed Then the lanky 
form of ( lielka'-h slid down, the oars ap- 
peared, Ga^rllla's knapsack fell at Ills feet, 
and Chelk*a«h. hreathing hard, took his scat 
in the «torn 

Ga^rllln ga^u a diffident smile of joy. 

■‘Tired’’” ho asked 

“Ha-ther' Well, lay on Iho oars. Pull with 
all jour might Yoii'\o earned a neat little 
sum Half the job’s o\er, all jou’nc got to 
do now is •'lip past those bastards and then — 
collect and go hack to your Masha. 1 s’poso 
you’ve got a Mashka, haven’t jou?” 

"N-no ’’ Gavnlla was pulling forth his 
best effort, liis lungs working like bellows, 
his arms like steel springs. Tlie water gurgled 




youth ^\hoin lio had tcrionzcd and converted 
into his slave As he watched Gavrilla exert- 
ing himself, ho foJt sorry for him and thought 
ho would offer Jiim a word of oncoiirogc- 

mCDt. 

''Ekh!" ho said softly, with a lilt/o laugh, 
“got a good scare, did you?” 

"Not so had,” grunted Gavrilla. 

“You can take it easier now. The danger's 


over. There’s jusl one place more wo'vo got 
to slip past Take a rest.” 

Gavrilla obediently slopped rowing, and 


drooped his oars into the water again. 

■Row softly Keep the water from l.Tlking’. 
There’s a gate we’ve got to get past* Shhh. 
The men hero can’t take a joke. Always ready 
^'ith their gun.s. You’ll have a hole in your 
head before you know whnl’s struck you. 

Now’ the boat w’os gliding through the 
almost without sound. The only ® ® 

movement was the blue shJno of Uio 
dripping oil the oars and Iho bre ei 

the sea as the drops struck it. Tito nig ' 
darker and stiller. The sky no origcr 
Wed aa agilalod aca-lLo Woa* Lad spread 
oat to to™ a heavy Waol-' that hood lov 






His ejcs fell as if ihey would hurst front 
straining so hard into the darkness, out of 
which ho expected someone to rise up anj 
minute and shout at them* “Slop, thieves!” 

Gavnlla shuddered on hearing Chclkash 
say “A cordon ” A dreadful iljouglit flashed 
through his mind nnd struck upon his taut 
nerves he tlioughl of calling out for help. 
He even opened his mouth, pressed his chest 
against the side of the boat nnd look a deep 
breath, but horror of what lie was about to 
do struck him like a ln^ll. he closed hi.s eyes 
and fell off tlic coal 

From out of the black waters rose a flam- 
ing blue sword of light, rose and cloa\od the 
darkness of night, cut through the clouds in 
the sky and came to rest on the liosom of the 
sea m a broad blue ribbon of light. There 
it lay. Its rays picking the forms of ships, 
hitherto unseen, out of the darkness — black 
silent forms, shrouded in the gloom of night 
It was as if ihesc ships had lam for long at 
the boUom of the sea, to which they had 
been consigned by the forces of tho storm, 
and now, at the will of this flaming sword 
born of the sea, they had been raised, that 




“Easy! Easy, damn youl God, whal a fool 
I picked up! What you afraid of, snout-faco? 
A lantein— that’s ail it is. Easy with those 
oars, God damn you* They'ro searching dor 
smugglers. But they won’t catch us. They’re 
too far out Oh, no, they won’t catch us. 
Now \s-e’re — ’’ Chelkash looked about trium- 
phantly “ — we’re out of danger. Phew* Well, 
you’re a lucky devil, even if you arc a block- 
head." 

Gavnlla rowed on, saying nothing, breath- 
ing heavily, stealing sidelong glances at the 
flaming sword that kept rising and falling. 
Chelkash said it was only a lantern, but lie 
could not believe it There was something 
uncannj about this cold blue light cleaving 
the darkness, giving the sea a silver shim- 
mer, and once more Gavrilla was gripped 
by fear. He rowed mechanically, all his mus- 
cles taut as in expectation of a blow' from 
above, and there was nothing ho wanted now, 
he was empty and inanimate The excitement 
of that night had drained everything human 
out of him 

But Chelkash was jubilant. His nerves, 
used to strain, quickly relaxed. His mous- 



lacho Iwilchcd with gralificalion atul liis oyos 
sparkled. Never had he heen in holler hviinour; 
he whislled Ihrough his leolh, drew in deep 
breaths oi the moist sea air, looked ahonl 
him, smiled good-naturedly when his eyes 
came to rest on Gavrilla. 

A wind sprang up, rousing the sea and 
covei'ing it with lillle ripples. The clouds 
grew thinner and more Iransparcnl hul the 
whole sky was still covered with them. The 
wind rushed lightly hack and forth acro.ss 
the sea, hut the clouds hung molionlc.ss, ns 
if deeply engrossed in drab, uninteresting 
thoughts. 

“Come, snap out of it, brother. You 
look as if you’d had all the spirit knocked 
out of you; nothing but a bag of bones left. 
As if it was the end of the world.” 

Gavrilla was glad to hear a human voice, 
even if it was Chelkash’s. 

“I’m all right,” he murmured. 

“You look it! Got no stuffings in you. 
Here, take the steering oar and let mo row. 
You must be tired,” 

Gavrilla got up mechanically and changed 
places with him. In passing, Cholkash got 
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a look at the boy’s white face and noticed 
that his knees were trembling so that they 
could hardly hold him. This made him more 
sorry than ever for him, and he gave him a 
pat on the shoulder. 

“Come, cliin up' You did a good job I’ll 
reward you well for it. Wliat would you 
think if I handed you a twenty-five ruble 
note, eh’” 

“I don’t want anything Nothing but to 
get on shore " 

Cbelkash gave a wave of his hand, spat, 
and began to row, swinging the oars far back 
with his long arms 

The sea was quite awake now. It amused 
itself by making little waves, ornamenting 
them with fringes of foam, and running them 
into each other so that they broke in show’ors 
of spray. The foam hissed and sighed as it 
dissolved, and the air was filled with mu- 
sical sounds The darkness seemed to have 
waked up, too 

“So now,” said Chelkash, “jou’ll go back 
to your village, gel mariicd, start working 
the land, raise corn, your wife -will bear 
children, there won’t be enough to cat, and 



tache twitched with gratification and his eyes 
sparkled. Never had he been in better humour; 
he whistled through his teeth, drew in deep 
breaths of the moist sea air, looked about 
him, smiled good-naturedly when his eyes 
came to rest on Gavrilla. 

A wind sprang up, rousing the sea and 
covering it with little ripples. The clouds 
grew thinner and more transparent but the 
whole sky was still covered with them. The 
wind rushed lightly back and forth across 
the sea, hut the clouds hung motionless, as 
if deeply engrossed in drab, uninteresting 
thoughts. 

“Come, snap out of it, brother. You 
look as if you’d had all the spirit knocked 
out of you; nothing but a bag of bones left. 
As if it was the end of the world.” 

Gavrilla was glad to hear a human voice, 
even if it was Chelkash’s. 

“I’m all right,” he murmured. 

“You look it! Got no stuffings in you. 
Here, take the steering oar and let me row. 
You must be tired.” 

Gavrilla got up mechanically and changed 
places with him. In passing, Chelkash got 
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the tortures of that night, lie was caught 
up in a wave of memories — his little village 
on the side of a hill running down to the 
river, and the woods above the river with 
its birches, willows, row'ans, and hird- 
cheiT}’. 

“How 1 need ill" he sighed moumfuily. 

“You don’t say. I s’poso you’d jump 
straight on a train and make a dash for home. 
And wouldn’t the girls be mad on you! \Miy, 
you could have any one of them you liked. 
And you'd build yourself a new house; al* 
though the money’s hardly enough for a 
house." 

"No, not for a house Timber’s dear up 
our way." 

“At least you’d repair the old one. And 
what about a horse? Have you got a horse?’’ 

“Yes, hut it’s a feeble old thing." 

“So you’ll need to buy a ucw’ horse. A first-- 
rale horse And a cow. . . . And some sheep. 
And some poultry, cb?" 

“Ekb, don’t mention it! Couldn’t I set 
mj-seir up fine!” 

‘Tou could, brother. And life would be 
hke a song. 1 know a thing or two about 


all your life you’ll work yourself to the Imno. 
What fun is tlicre in Ihtil.?" 

“Fun?” cdiocd Gavrilla faintly anti with 
a lilLlc shudder. 

Here and there the wind lore rift.s in the 
clouds, revealing patches of blue sky set with 
one or two stars. The rofleclion of the.se stnr.~ 
danced on the water, now disappearing, 
now gleaming again. 

“Bear more to the right,” said Chelka.sh. 
“We’re almost there. Hm, the jol)'.s over. 
A big job. Just think, five hundred rubles 
ill a single night!” 

“Five hundred?" repeated Gavrilla incred- 
ulously. Frightened by the words, ho gave 
the bundles a little kick and said, ’’What’s 
in them? ” 

“Things that are worth a lot of money. 
They’d bring in a thousand if 1 got the right 
price, but I can’t bo bothered. Slick, cli?” 

“Good Lord!” said Gavrilla unbelievingly. 
“If only I had as much!” lie sighed as ho 
thought of his village, bis wretched farm, 
bis mother, and all those dear and distant 
things for whoso sake he bad set out in search 
of work; for whoso sake ho had undergone 



Ibc tortures of that night. He was caught 
up in a wave of memories — his litllo village 
on the side of a hill running down to the 
river, and the woods above the river with 
its birches, willows, rowans, and bird- 
cherry. 

“How 1 need it!” he sighed mournfully. 

“You don't say I s’poso you’d jump 
straight on a tram and mako a dash for home. 
And wouldn’t the girls bo mad on you! Why, 
you could have any one of them you liked. 
And you’d build yourself a new* house; al- 
though the money’s hardly enough for a 
house.” 

“No, not for a house. Timber’s dear up 
our way.” 

“At least you'd repair the old ono. And 
what about a horse? Have you got a horse?” 

“Yes, but It's a feeble old thing.” 

“So you'll need to buy a now horse. A first-' 
rate horse. And a cow. . . And some sheep. 
And some poultry, eh?" 

“Ekh, don’t mention it! Couldn’t I set 
myself up fine!” 

“You could, brother. And life would be 
like a song I know a thing or two about 



all your life you’ll work yourself to llio hone. 
Whal full is lliere in tliaL?” 

“Fun?” echoed Gavrilla fainlly and with 
a liLlle shudder. 

Here and there the wind lore rifts in the 
clouds, revealing patches of blue sky set with 
one or two stars. The reflection of these stars 
danced on the water, now disappearing, 
now gleaming again. 

“Bear more to the right,” said Cholkash. 
“We’re almost there. Mm, the job’s over. 
A big job. Just think, five hundred rubles 
ill a single night!” 

“Five hundred?” repealed Gavrilla incred- 
ulously. Frightened by the words, he gave 
the bundles a little kick and said, “What’s 
in them?” 

“Things that are worth a lot of money. 
They’d bring in a thousand if I got the right 
■ price, but I can’t be bothered. Slick, oh?” 

“Good Lordl” said Gavrilla unbelievingly. 
“If only I had as much!” He sighed as he 
thought of his village, his wretched farm, 
his mother, and all those dear and distant 
things for whose sake he had set out in search 
of work; for whose sake he had undergone 



ihe tortures of that night. He was caught 
up in a wave of memories — his litllo village 
on the side of a bill running down to the 
river, and the woods above the river with 
its birches, willows, rowans, and bird- 
cherry. 

“How I need it!” he sighed mournfully. 

“You don’t say. I s’pose you’d jump 
straight on a train and make a dash for homo 
And wouldn't the girls be mad on you! Why, 
you could have any one of them you liked. 
And you’d build yourself a new house; al- 
though the money’s hardly enough for a 
house." 

“No, not tor a house. Timber’s dear up 
our way.” 

"At least you’d repair the old one. And 
what about a horse? Have you got a horse?” 

“Yes, but it’s a feeble old thing.” 

“So you'll need to buy a new horse. A first-- 
rale horse. And a cow . . And some sheep. 
And some poultry, eh?" 

“Ekh, don’t mention it! Couldn’t I set 
.myself up fine!” 

“You could, brother. And life would be 
hho a song I know a thing or two about 



such things myself. 1 had a nest of my own 
once. My father was one of the riclicst men 
in the village.” 

Chelkash was scarcely rowdng. The boat was 
tossed by the waves splashing mischievously 
against its sides, and it made almost no 
progress through the dark waters, now grow- 
ing more and more playful. The two men 
sat there rocking and looking about them, 
each absorbed in his own dreams. Chelkash 
had reminded Gavrilla of his village in the 
hope of quieting the l)oy’s nerves and cheer- 
ing him up. He had done so with his Longue 
in his cheek, but as he taunted his com- 
panion with reminders of the joys of peasant 
life, joys which he himself had long since 
ceased to value and had quite forgotten un- 
til this moment, he gradually let himself be 
carried away, and before he knew it he him- 
self was expounding on the subject instead 
of questioning the boy about the village and 
its affairs. 

“The best thing about peasant life is that 
a man’s free, he’s his owm boss. Pie’s got 
his own house, even if it’s a poor one. And 
he’s got his own land— maybe only a little 
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patch, but it’s hfe. He’s a king, once he’s 
got his own land He’s a man to be reckoned 
with. He can demand respect from anybody, 
can't he?” he ended up with animation. 

Gavnlla looked at him curiously, and he, 
too, became anunaled In the course of their 
talk he had forgotten who this man was; 
he saw in him only another peasant like 
himself, glued fast to the land hy the sweat 
of many generations of forefatlicrs, bound 
to U hy memories of childhood, a peasant 
who of his own free choice hod severed con- 
nections with the land and with labour on 
the laud, for which ho had been duly pun- 
ished 

“True, brother. Ifow' very true* Look at 
you, now, what arc you w'Hhout any land? 
The land, brother, is like your mother, there's 
no forgetting it. ” 

Chelkash came hack to his surroundings. 
Again he felt that burning sensation in his 
chest that always troubled bun when bis pride 
— the pride of a reckless dare-devil was 
injured, O'^pocially if inj'urcd hy someone he 
considered a noocnlily. 

“Trying to teach mcl” he said ficrcel> 



“Did you think I meant what I said? Know 
your place, upstart!” 

“You’re a funny one,” said Gavrilla Avith 
his former timidity. “I didn't mean you. 
There’s lots of others like you. God, how 
many miseral)le people there are in the world I 
Homeless tramps.” 

“Here, take over the oars, ” snapped Chel- 
kash, holding back the flood of oaths that 
surged in his throat. 

Once more they exchanged places, and 
as Chelkash climbed over the bundles be 
had an irresistible desire to give Gavrilla 
a push that would send him flying into the 
water. 

They did no more talking, but Gavrilla 
emanated the breath of the village even 
when he was silent. Chelkash became so en- 
grossed in thoughts of the past that he for- 
got to steer, and the current turned the boat 
out to sea. The waves seemed to sense that 
this boat was without a pilot, and they played 
with it gleefully, tossing it on their crests 
and leaping in little blue flames about the 
oars. In front of Chelkash ’s eyes passed a 
kaleidoscope of the past, of the distant past. 


separated from the present by the gulf of 
eleven years of vagrancy. Fie saw himself 
as a child, saw liis native village, saw his 
mother, a stout rod-checked woman with 
kindly grey eyes, and hb father, a stern- 
faced, red-hearded giant. He saw himself 
as a bridegroom, and he saw his bride, the 
plump black-eyed Anfisa with a mild, cheer- 
ful disposition and a long plait hanging down 
her back. Again he saw himself, this time 
as a handsome Guardsman, again his father, 
now groy-haired and stooped with labour; 
and his mother, w'rinkled and bent to earth, 
ife saw the reception the village gave him 
when Ins army service was over, and he re- 
called how proud bis father had been to show 
off this healthy, handsome, bewbiskered sol- 
• dier-son to the neighbours Memory is the 
bane of those who have come to misfortune; 
it brings to life the very stones of the past, 
and adds a drop of honey even to the bitter- 
est portion drunk at some far lime. 

It Was as if a gentle stream of native air were 
wafted over Chelkash, bringing to his ears 
his mother’s tender words, his father’s earnest 
peasant speech and many other forgotten 


sounds; bringing to his nostrils the fragrance 
of molher-earth as it thawed, as it was now-- 
ploughed, as it drew on an cinorald cover- 
lot of springing ryo. He fell lonely, uprooted, 
thrown once and for all heytnid the pale of 
that way of life which had ])roduccd the 
blood flowing in his veins. 

“Hoy, whore are we going?” cried Gavrilla. 

Cholkash started and glanced about with 
the alertness of a bird of i)rev. 

"Look where we’ve drifted, damn it all. 
Row harder.” 

“Daydreaming?" .smiled Gavrilla. 

“Tired.” 

“No danger of getting caught with them 
things?” asked Gavrilla, giving the bundles 
a little kick. 

"No, have no fear. I’ll turn them in now' 
and get my money." 

“Five hundred?" 

"At least. ” 

“God, what a pilcl If only I had it! 
Wouldn’t I play a pretty tune with it, just!" 

“A peasant tunc?” 

“What else? I’d ” 

And Gavrilla soared on the wings of his 



imagination Chclkash said nothing. Ilis 
moustache drooped, his right side had been 
drenched by a wave, his eyes were sunken 
and lustreless. All the hawkishness had 
gone out of him, had been wrung out of him 
by a humiliating introspection that even 
glanced out of the folds of his filthy shirt. 

lie turned the boat sharply about and 
steered it towards a black form rising out 
of the water. 

Once more the sky was veiled in clouds and 
a lino warm ram set in, making cheerful 
llltle plopping sounds as its drops struck the 
water. 

“Slop! Hold it!" ordered Chelkash. 

The nose of the boat ran into the side of 
a barge 

"Are they asleep or what, the bastards?" 
growled Chelkash as ho slipped a boat-hook 
into some ropes hanging over the side. “Throw 
down the ladder' And the rain had to wait 
till this minute to come down' Hoy, you 
sponges! Ilcy'" 

“Selkash?" purred someone on deck. 

“Where’s the ladder?” 

^ “Kalimera, Selkash " 



“The ladder, God damn you!” 

“Oo, what a temper he’s in tonight! Eloy!” 
“Climb up, Gavriila,” said Ghelkash to 
his companion. 

The next minute tjicy wore on deck, 
where three bearded, dark-skinned follows 
were talking animatedly in a lisping tongue 
as they stared over the gunwale into Chel- 
kash’s boat. A fourth, wrapped in a long 
chlarays, went over to Ghelkash and shook 
his hand without a word, then threw Gavriila 
a questioning look. 

“Have the money ready in the morning,” 
Ghelkash said to him briefly. “I’m going to 
take a snooze now. Come along, Gavriila. 
Are you hungry?” 

“I’m sleepy,” said Gavriila. Five min- 
utes later he was snoring loudly while Chel- 
kash sat beside him trying on somebody 
else’s boots, spitting off to one side and 
whistling a sad tune through his teeth. Pres- 
ently he stretched out beside Gavriila with 
his hands behind his head and lay there with 
his moustache twitching. 

The barge rolled on the waves, a board 
creaked plaintively, the rain beat on the 


dock and the wares against tlio sides of the 
barge. It was all very mournful and remind- 
ed one of the cradle-song of a mother rho 
has little hope of seeing her child happy. 

Chclkash bared his teeth, rabed his head, 
glanced about him, muttered something to 
himself and lay down again ^^ilh his legs 
spread wide apart, making him look like 
a pair of giant scissors. 

Ill 

He was the first to wake up. He glanced 
anxiously about him, ras instantly rcas* 
sured, and looked down at Ga\Tilla, who 
w'as snoring happily, a smile spread all over 
his wholosunie, •■unburnt, boyish face. Chol- 
kash gave a sigh and climbed up a narrow 
rope-ladder \ patch of lead-coloured skv 
peered down the hatchway. It was light, 
but the day was dull and dreary, as is often 
so in autumn 

Chelkash came back in a couple of hours. 
His face was rod and hb whbkcrs had ^n 
given a rakish twist. He w-as wearing a s 
pair of high-boots. a leather huntio 



“The ladder, God damn you!” 

“Oo, what a temper he’s in tonight! Eloy!” 
“Climb up, Gavrilla,” said Chelkash to 
his companion. 

The next minute they were on deck, 
where three bearded, dark-skinned fellows 
were talking animatedly in a lisping tongue 
as they stared over the gunwale into Chel- 
kash’s boat. A fourth, wrapped in a long 
chlamys, went over to Chelkash and shook 
his hand without a word, then threw Gavri'lla 
a questioning look. 

“Have the money ready in the morning,” 
Chelkash said to him briefly. “I’m going to 
take a snooze now. Come along, Gavrilla. 
Are you hungry?” 

“I’m sleepy,” said Gavrilla, Five min- 
utes later he was snoring loudly while Chel- 
kash sat beside him trying on somebody 
else’s boots, spitting off to one side and 
whistling a sad tune through his teeth. Pres- 
ently he stretched out beside Gavrilla with 
his hands behind his head and lay there with 
his moustache twitching. 

The barge rolled on the Avaves, a board 
creaked plaintively, the rain beat on the 



dock and the waves against tho sides of the 
barge. It was all very mournful and remind- 
ed one of the cradle-song of a mother who 
has hltle hope of seeing her child happy. 

Chelkash hared his teeth, raised his head, 
glanced about him, muttered something to 
himself and lay down again w’ith his legs 
spread wide apart, making him look like 
a pair of giant scissors. 

HI 

He was the first to wake up. 11c glanced 
anxiously about him, was instantly reas- 
sured, and looked down at Gavnlla, who 
was snoring happily, a smile spread all over 
his wholesome, sunburnt, boyish face. Chel- 
kasli gave a sigh and climbed up a narrow 
rope-ladder A patch of lead-coloured sky 
peered down the hatchway. It was light, 
but the day was dull and dreary, as is often 
so m autumn 

Chelkash came back in a couple of hours. 
His face was red and his whiskers had been 
given a rakish twist. Ho -was wearing a sturdy 
pair of high-boots, a leather hunting jacket 



and breeches as a hunter wears. The outfit 
was not new, but in good condition and very 
becoming to him, since it filled out bis fig- 
ure, rounded off the edges and gave him 
a certain military air. 

“Get up, puppy," said he, giving Gavrilla 
a little kick. 

Gavrilla jumped up only half-awake and 
gazed at Chelkash with frightened eyes, 
not recognizing him. Chelkash burst out 
laughing. 

“Don't you look grand!” said Gavrilla 
with a broad grin at last. “Quite the gen- 
tleman.” 

“That don’t take us long. Rut you’re a 
liljf-livered fellow if there ever was one. 
How many times were you about to pass out 
last night?” 

“You can't blame me; I’d never been on a 
job like that before. I might have lost my soul. ” 

“Would you do it again, eh?” 

“Again? Only if — how shall I put it? WTiat 
would I get for it?” 

“If you got, let’s say, two smackers?” 

, “You mean two hundred rubles? Not bad. 
i might.” • % 
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“And what about losing your soul?” 
“Maybe I wouldn’t lose it after all,” 
grinned Gavnlla 

“You wouldn’t lose it, and you’d be made 
for the rest of >our life ” 

Chelkash laughed gaily 
“Well, enough of joking, lot’s go ashore.” 
And so they found themselves in the boat 
again, Chelkash steering, Gavrilla rowing. 
Above them stretched a solid canopy of 
grey clouds, ihc sea was a dull green and it 
played joyfully with the boat, tossing it up 
on waves that had not yol grown to any 
size, and throwing handfuls of pale spray 
against Us sides. Far up ahead could be 
glimpsed a strip of yellow sand, while behind 
them stretched the sea, chopped up into cov- 
eys of while-caps Behind them, loo, were the 
ships— a whole forest of masts back there 
to the left, with the while buildings of the 
port as a background. A dull rumble came 
pounng out ol the port over the sea, min- 
gling with the roar of the waves to form fine 
strong music. And over everything hung a 
thin veil of fog that made all objects seem 
remote. 


and brooches as a hunlor wears. The oulfil 
was iioL now, bul in good condition and very 
becoming lo him, since it filled out. liis fig- 
ure, rounded off Uic edges and gave liim 
a certain military air. 

“Get up, puppy,” said bo, giving Gavrilla 
a little kick. 

Gavrilla jumped up only balf-awako and 
gazed at Cbelkasli with frigbicned eves, 
not recognizing him. (■.b('!kasb burst out 
laughing. 

“Don’t you look grand!” said Gavrilla 
with a broad grin at last, “Quite the gen- 
tleman." 

“That don't lake us long. But you’re a 
lily-livered fellow if there ever was one. 
How many limes were you about to pass out 
last night?” 

Toucan I blame me; I’d never been on a 
job like that before. I might have lost my soul. " 

“Would you do it again, eh?” 

“Again? Only if— how shall I put it? mat 
.would I get for it?” 

If you got, let’s say, two smackers?” 

. “You mean two hundred rubles? Not bad. 
I might. ” 



“And what about losing your soul?” 
“Maybe I wouldn’t lose it after all,” 
grinned Gavnlla 

“You wouldn’t lose it, and you'd be made 
for the rest of jour life " 

Chelkash laughed gaily 
“Well, enough of joking, let’s go ashore.” 
And so they found themselves in the boat 
again, Chelkash steering, Gavnlla rowing. 
Above them stretched a solid canopy of 
grey clouds, the sea was a dull green and it 
played j’oj fully with the boat, tossing it up 
on waves that had not yet grown to any 
size, and throwing handfuls of pale spray 
against its sides Far up ahead could be 
glimpsed a strip of jellow sand, while behind 
them stretched the sea, chopped up into cov- 
eys of while-caps. Behind them, too, were the 
ships — a whole forest of masts back there 
to the left, with the while buildings of the 
port as a background A dull rumble came 
pouring out of the port over the sea, min- 
gling with the roar of the waves to form fine 
strong music. And over ov'crylhing hung a 
thin veil of fog that made ail objects seem 
remote 


"FJib, il’ll Ih'. U> in'o by ni|rli(- 

f!\U!" o\c,l«'mu'(l Clu'lkusb, ii<m1(Hiii: out to 

“A storm?” uskt'il ('tavrill.i ns lu' plmiolu'd 
powerfully lliroiu'li tlm waves with his oars, 
llis clothes were si>nkeii with wiiubhlowii 
spray. 

"l!h-luih," sniil ('lu'lloish 
Gnvrilhv Inolceil nl him iminisiiively. 
"Well, how mmh tlul ihi'v ijive you?” he 
asked at hi-t, vet in.; iliai t lu-lkash had lio 
iuleuliuu of Inoiuhiue ihv ^uhjert. 

"Look,'' and (',helka-.li polk'd somethiug 
out of his poc ket and heUl U uUl . 

(’■avnll.i's ('\os w.'co da// led liy the sictht 
of so mait\ i ri'-ii brielit liaak notes 

"\iid line 1 w.is llunkiiio vou Imd lied 
to me ! I low iiioi h i> ii ’ '' 

"Five linndred and foil\ " 

"I’lieevv'" easped (lavrilla, following the 
course of the notes back to the pocki't with 
greedy eyes. “Godl If only 1 had that, much 
money!" and he gave a doleful sigh. 

"Aon and me'll go on a big siireo, male,” 
cried Chelkash ecstatically. "We'll paint 
the town rod You'll got your shnro, nevor 



fear. I’ll give you forty. That enough, eh? 
Give it straight away if you want me to. ” 

“All right, I’ll take it if you don’tmind.” 

Gavrilla was shaking with anticipation. 

“Ekh, you scarecrow, you* ‘I’ll take it!’ 
Here, go ahead and lake it. Take it, damn 
it all I don’t know what to do with so much 
money Do me a favour and take some of 
It off my hands.” 

Chclkash held out several notes to Gavrilla, 
who let go of tlio oars to clutch them in trem- 
bliDg fingers and thrust them inside Ins shirt, 
screwing up his eyes as he did so and taking 
in great gulps of air as if he had just scalded 
his throat Chclkash watched Inm, a squeam- 
ish smile on his lips Once more Gacnlla 
picked up the oars aud began to row nerv- 
ously, hurriedly, willi liis eyes cast down, 
like a man who has just had a bad fright 
His shoulders and ears were twitching. 

“You’re a greedy bloke That’s no good. 
But what’s to he expected’ — you’re a peas- 
ant,” mused Chclkash 

“A man can do anything with money!" 
exclaimed Gavrilla in a sudden flare of ex- 
citement And then hurriedly, incoherently, 



cliasing his thoughts and catching liis words 
on the Ily, he drew the contrast between 
U[o in the village with money and without it. 
Honour, comfort, pleasure! 

Chclkash followed him allenlivcly, his 
face grave, his eyes narrowed thoughtfully. 
From time to time he would give a pleased 
smile. 

“Hero we arc!" ho interrupted Gavrilla's 
tirade. 

The boat was caught on a wave that drove 
it into the sand. 

“Well, this is the end. But we’ve got to 
pull the boat up good and high so that it 
don’t get washed away. Some people will 
come for it. And now it’s good-bye. We're 
about ten versts from town. You going back 
to town?” 

Chclkash ’s face was beaming with a sly 
and good-natured smile, as if he wore con- 
templating something very pleasant for him- 
self and very unexpected for Gavrilla. He 
thrust his hand into his pocket and rustled 
the notes there. 

“No — I’m not going. I'm — I’m — ” 
rilla stammered as if choking. 


Gav- 



{.llilko-ll lookcij tit hUQ 
AVIiat V faUii'^ %ou’" he said. 

’ i{u{ (lavrilia’s face turned 
first rvd, tUen er< \. and he kepi shifting on 
his (■ ■ t .1- if h<‘ wanted to throw himself 
at <,li' Ik.i'li (If (h) something else of tusuper- 
'liffi' ult \ 

Lie Ik.i-li w,•^■^ ijMnpliissc-d hj tlic Loj’s 
Bgiijti'ii l(. w.iii.-d to «ec what would 
Cum'- "( It 

lir.ike Into /auglile/ (hat sounded 
oitjf.: liki •• I'hing //is head was hovghg, 
to ilidi < )i' Ik.i-h could not see iho expres- 
61011' (111- f,i" liul be could see hfs cars going 
from ri 'i i" while 

'Tm li li wiih jou," said Chelkash with 
a ih'ji-i.,| Wiiie of h'ls band. “Arc jou in 
tuVL- wiih tJK'. or what? Squirming like a 

girl U( rii.iik' \'>a can’t bear to part wilh 

mc’sj„,||. |,j. .j,,()de< 5 , or ril just walk off.” 
"'J'.ii 11 w.ilk .dP” shrieked CavtilU. 

Till- ri' il ).each trembled at the shriek, 
and tin m'l'li'- «if jellow* sand made up by 

(be ,,f ilu* wa^cs seoraed to heave. 

Chdkad. l.iniM-If started. All a suddoi 
Gairilla rtj-li'-J towards Chelkash, ihrev 



himself at his feet, seized him round the 
knees and gave him a tug. Chelkash staggered 
and sat down heavily in the sand; clench- 
ing his teeth, he swung up his long arm 
with the hand closed in a tight fist. But the 
blow was intercepted by Gavrilla’s plead- 
ings, uttered in a cringing whisper: 

“Give me that money, there’s a good fel- 
low! For the love of Christ give it to me. 
What do you need with it? Look, in just one 
night — in one single night! And it would 
Lake me years and j'cars. Give it to me. I’ll 
pray for you. All my life. In three churches. 
For the salvation of your soul. You’ll only 
throw it to the winds, while I? I’ll put it 
in the land. Give it to me! What is it to 
you? It comes so easy. One night, and you’re 
a rich man. Do a good deed once in your life. 
After all, you’re a lost soul; there’s nothing 
ahead of you. And I'd. — oh what wouldn’t 
1 do with it! Give it to me!” 

Chelkash — frightened, dumbfounded, infu- 
• riated — sat in the sand leaning back on 
his elbows; sat without a word, his eyes 
boring into this boy whose head was pressed 
against his knees as he gasped out his plea 
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At last Cholkash jumped to Iiis feet, thrust 
Ins hand into his pocket and threw the notes 
at Gavrilla 

Here, lick it up!” lie cried, trembling 
x\ith excitoment, with pity and loathing 
for this greedy slave. He felt heroic when ho 
had tossed him the money, 

“J was going to give you more anyway. 
Uent soft last night thinking of my own 
village. Thought to mysoll I'll help the 
lad. Cut I \\ ailed to see if jou’d ask for 
it. And you did, you milksop, you beggar, 
you Is it ANorth tormenting yourself like 
that for moneys Fool Greedy devils. No 
pride They'd sell themselves for live ko- 
peks.” 

"May Christ watch over you! What’s 
this I’ve got? I’m a rich man now!” 

squealed Gavrilla, twitching all over in ec- 
stasy and hiding the money inside his shirt. 
“Bless you, my friend. I’ll never forget you. 
Never. And I'll have my wife and children 
say prayers for you, loo ” 

As Cholkash heard his joyful squeah and 
looked at his Learning face distorted by this 
paroxysm of greed, he reafized that, thief 



waves ruslled as they scurried up llio sand, 
mingled with the sand for a brief moment, 
scurried back again. The foam hissed and 
the air was filled willi spray. 

It began to rain. At first it came down 
in single drops, but soon turned into a torrent 
that came pouring out of the sky in thin 
streams. These streams wove a net of watery 
threads that enveloped the wdiolc expanse 
of the steppe, the whole expanse of the sea. 
Gavrilla was swallowed up in it. For a long 
time nothing was to bo scon but the rain and 
the long figure of the man laying in the sand 
at the edge of the sea. Then Gavrilla came 
swooping like a bird out of the darkness. 
■'When he reached Chelkash he fell on his 
knees beside him and tried to lift him up. 
His hand came in contact with something 
warm and red and sticky. Ho shuddered 
and started back, with a wild expression 
on his while face. 

“Get up, brother, get up!” he whispered 
in Chelkash ’s ear above the noise of the 
rain. 

Chelkash opened his eyes an-' , ‘lla 
a little push. 
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“Go away,” ho whispered hoarsely. 

“Brother! Forgive mel It was the devil’s 
doings,” whispered GavTilla trembling as 
he kissed Ciiolbash's band. 

“Go away Leave me " 

“Take this sin off my soul. Forgive me, 
brother ” 

“Away* Go away' Go to hell!” Chelkash 
suddenly cried out and sat up in the sand. 
His face was while and angry, his eyes were 
hazy and kept closing as if ho i\cre sleepy. 
"\VliQt else do you want? You’ve done what 
you wanted to do Go away Get outl” Ho 
tried to give the gncf-slrlckcn Gavrilla a 
kick, but he could not and would have col- 
lapsed again had not Gavrilla put an arm 
round his shoulders. Chelkash’s face was on 
a level with Gavrilla’s. Both faces were 
white and dreadful to see. 

“BaW" And Chelkash spat Into the wide- 
open eyes of bis assistant. 

Gavrilla humbly wiped his face on his 
sleeve 

“Do what you want to me,” be whispered. 
“I won’t say a word. Forgive me, in th* 
name of Christ. ” 




“Take it. Take it. You didn't work for 
nothing Don't be afraid, toko It, And don’t 
be ashamed that you almost killed a tnnti. 
Nobody would hunt you down for killing 
a man like mo. They’d even say thank you 
if they found out. flere, lake It " 

Seoint; that Chelkash was laughing, (iav- 
nlla's heart grew lighter, lie clutohed the 
monej 

“And do jou forgne me. hrolim'* Don't 
jou want to do that for me’" he Uyy/.ri 
tearfullN 

“.Mj beloved friesd," replied ChelkA»h 
in the same vein, « te g'A cp tr.i t'j/A 
swa\ing on hu feel. t there t'/ I'.f 

gi\e’ Nothing to f.rgh-e. yor? 

me. tomorrow I gel 7V~ 

“.Ah hroihcr. l-r/ier,' Osr.Cie 

dkconiolateli , sbatirg i-f V-i-i 

ChelLa^-h J= *' 

odd cnil^ on Li‘ fto*- Tue -tr '.a i-'’ 

^bich Lid i"6dcs!lT i5‘% r-'.-tg 
rescnlhd a Turiiib !«- 

The rsj:. Lad r-rveo? * 
gave a low roa' ite ttvk iiri-t 

savar^lj 4. .1,..;^, 



The Uvo men were silent. 

"Well, good-bye," said Chclkash mocking- 
ly as ho turned to go. 

Ho staggered, his logs were shaking, and ho 
hold his head as if afraid of losing it. 

“Forgive mo, brother,” pleaded Gavrilla 
once more. 

"That’s all right,” said Chclkash coldly, 
setting off. 

Ho stumbled away, holding his head with 
his loft hand, pulling gently at his dark 
moustacho with his right. 

Gavrilla stood watching him until he disap- 
peared in the rain which kept coming down 
in fine endless streams, enveloping the stoppe 
in impenetrable stoel-groy gloom. 

Then he took off his wet cap, crossed him- 
self, looked at the money in his hand, 
heaved a deep .sigh of relief, hid the money, in 
his shirt, and strode off firmly dowm the 
shore in the opposite direction to that taken 
by Chclkash. 

The sea growled as it hurled its huge waves 
on the sand, smashing them to foam and 
spray. The rain lashed at the water and the 
laucl. The wdnd howded. The air w'as filled 
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wiUi a roar, a howl, a murmur. The rain 
cut oil sight ol sea and sky. 

Soon the rain and the spray washed away 
the led .'spot on the sand where Cliolkash 
had lam, washed away the footsteps of 
Clielkash, washed away the footsteps of the 
youth who had walked so hravciy down the 
beach And not a sign was left on tins desert- 
ed shore to testify to the hltlc drama en- 
acted here by those two men. 
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ABOUT A LITTLE BOT AND A LITTLE GIRL 
TiTIO DID NOT FREEZE TO DEATH 

A Christmas Story 

It has become the custom to freeze a number 
of little boys and girls to death once a year 
in Christmas stories. The little poor boy or 
the little poor girl of a respectable Christmas 
story ordinarily stands gazing through the 
window of a mansion admiring the Christ- 
mas-tree blazing in the splendid drawing- 
room, and then freezes to death, bitter and 
despairing. 

I appreciate the good intentions of the 
authors, despite the cruel manner in which 
they despatch with their little heroes and 
heroines; I know that the ' freeze 
these little poor children to '' ‘.'tie 

m 


rich children of their existence, but as for 
me, I could not bring mjscif to freeze a little 
poor boy or a little poor girl to death even 
for such a noble purpose. 

I myself have never frozen to death and 
have never witnessed the freezing to death 
of a little poor boy or girl, and therefore I am 
afraid I might make myself ridiculous if 
I attempted to describe the sensation of 
freezing to death. And besides, it seems a bit 
preposterous to kill off one living creature 
just to remind another living creature of 
his existence. 

And that is why I prefer to tell a story 
about a little boy and a little girl who did 
not freeze to death. 

It was SIX o'clock of a Christmas Eve. 
The wind was blowing, raising up clouds 
of snow. These cold diaphanous clouds, light 
and graceful as crushed gauze, whirled about 
cverj^vhcrc, they whisked across the faces 
of passers-by, pricking tho cheeks like needles 
of icc, and sprinkled tho heads of tho 
horses with snow. The horses bobbed their 
beads and neighed loudly, blowing clouds 
of steam out of their nostrils. A covering of 



hoar-frosl Luvncd ^vircs iulo v/liilc plush 
cords. The sky was clear and full of stars. 
They shone so brightly it scorned as if 
someone liad used brass-polish on them for 
the occasion, which was hardly probable. 

The streets were crowded and noisy. Horses 
pranced down the roadway, people walked 
along the pavements, some of them hur- 
riedly, others unhurriedly: the former hur- 
ried because they had cares and responsibil- 
ities and did not have warm coats; the latter 
dawdled because they did not have cares 
or responsibilities and did have warm coats, 
even fur coats. 

It was to one of these people who did not 
have cares but who did have a fur coat, and 
one with a very handsome collar — it was 
straight under the foot of this gentleman, 
who was walking along very properly, that 
two little balls of rags and tatters rolled, 
and at the same time two little voices wore 
heard. 

“Kind sir . . . ” piped the voice of a little 
girl. 

“Most honoured gentleman...” chimed 
in the voice of a little boy. 



“Could you spare a milo for us poor 
’uns? ” 

“A kopek for broad. For tho holiday,” 
they ended in chorus. 

They woro rny hero and heroine— little poor 
children, the boy was named Mishka Pryshch, 
tho girl Kalka Ryahaya 

Since the gentleman did not slop, the 
children kept diving under his feet and cross- 
ing in front of him, while Katka, breath- 
less with expectation, whispered “Just a 
mite, just a miio," and Mishka did his best 
to got in the gentleman’s way. 

And when the gentleman had had just about 
all ho could take of this, he throw open his 
fur coat, pulled out his purso, h(^d it up to 
his nose and breathed into it snuffily as ho 
extracted a coin, which he thrust into one 
of the very small and exceedingly dirty hands 
oiitslreicliod to him 

In a trice the two balU of rags had rolled 
out of the gentleman’s path and come to rest 
in a gateway, where they stood clinging to 
each other for a while and glancing silen^t” 
up and down tho street 

“Didn't SCO us, Iho old devil,” whisper 
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(ho lilllu poor hoy in n tone of mnlicion®. 
Iriumph. 

“Ho's gone to the izvo7.chiks round Iho 
corner, ” explained the girl, “I low much did 
he give, IhnL swell?" 

“Ton kopolcs," said Mishka indiffcronlly. 

“So how much docs that make?" 

“Seven lens and seven kopeks." 

“That much? Then we'll go home soon, 
won’t we? It's cold.” 

“Plenty of time for ihnl,” said Mishka 
discouragingly. "See you don’t work too 
open. If the copper sees you ho’ll lake you 
in and give you a clipping. Hero comes a 
barge. Lot's go!" 

The barge was a fat woman in a fur cloak, 
w'hich show's that Mishka was a very naughty 
boy, very coarse and disrespectful to his 
elders. 

“Kind lady. . he wailed. 

“In the name of the Virgin ...” nut in 
Katka. 

Pshaw! She couldn’t squeeze out more 
than three kopeks, the damned old sow',’’ 
sw'ore Mishka, and made another dash for 
the gatew’ay. 



Tho snow still swept up and down the 
street and the wind grew sharper. The tele- 
graph wires hummed, the snow creaked be- 
neath the runners of the sleighs, and from 
somewhere far down the street came a wom- 
an’s ringing laughter. 

“Think Aunt Anfisa will get drunk again 
tonight?” asked Katka, pressing closer to 
her companion. 

“I s’pose so. ^Vhat’s to keep her from 
drinking? Sho will," replied Mishka defi- 
nitely. 

Tho wind blew the snow off the roofs and 
began to whistle a Christmas tune A door- 
weight banged. It was followed by the slam- 
ming of glass doors, and a deep voice 
called out: 

“Izvozchik!” 

“Lot’s go home,” said Katka 

“The old song," snapped the long-suffer- 
ing Mishka "NMial makes you want to go 
homo?” 

“It's warm there,” Katka explained 
brielly. 

“Warm!” mocked Mishka. “And when they | 
all get together and make you dance, how 


iho litti.' iionr l>f>y in a lone of nialicioii« 
triuiii]ih, 

' llcV ^1)110 to tlic i/\o/,(hiks round tlio 
cvplaincd the ^orl "How mucll did 
lio t'ivc, I lint s\u'll .'" 

“Ti'n koiu'ks,'' ‘-aid Mivhka iiuliffcrontly. 

"So how iiiucli il'.c-; ihiit iiinkc?" 

“Si'vcii tens and n kopaks." 

"'riial nnuh? 'linn ur ii (ro lionjc SOOn, 
won’t wo'? IlS ■■ 

"rioiitN of 1 11111' f. 'r I hat." .said iMisltka 

di.^courai.Miii.'lv "Si o ym don't work too 
opon. If the coppor -■•o'- yon he'll lake you 
in and t;i\c yon n clippiim. Hero comes a 
harjjo. Lot's ifu!’’ 

Iho hart'o was a fat woman in a fur cloak, 
which sho\\> that Mishka wai a verv naughty 
hoy, \ory roari-o and disie>pect[ul to his 

elders. 

Kind lady. . ho wailed. 

In the name of the Virgin ...” pul in 
Katka. 

Pshaw! She couldn’t squeeze out more 
than three kopeks, the damned old sow," 
swore Mishka, and made another dash for 
the gateway. 



“Get up. It’s worso when you’re down. 
^Vhon you’re up you’re bigger, and it’s 
harder for the cold to got you. Big ones are 
too much for the cold. Take horses, for in- 
stance. They never freeze. People are smaller 
Uian horses, and so they’re always freezing. 
Get up, I tell you. When we’ve got a ruble 
we'll call It a day.” 

Katka, who was shivering all over, got 
up. 

“It’s— It's awful cold,” she whispered. 

It had, m fact, become extremely cold 
Gradually the clouds of snow bad grown 
into dense whirlwinds which here took the 
form of pillars, there— of long veils studded 
with diamonds They made a pretty sight bil- 
lowing above street lamps or streaming past 
the brightly lit shop-windows. They sparkled 
with a myriad of colours whose sharp 
cold glitter hurt the eye. 

But the beauty of all this did not interest 
my little hero and heroine 

“Oho!” said Mishka, thrusting his nose 
out of his hole. “Hero comes a whole flock! 
Up and at them, Katka!” 

"Kind gentleman...” wailed the little 
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will you lilco l.lml? Or pour vodkn down 
your throat and inaho you throw up lil.'o tha 
Iasi time? Homo? Bah!" 

And ho hunched his shoulders with the 
air ol a man who knows his worth and is 
certain of the correctness of his opinions. 
Katka yawned convulsively and collaiised 
in a corner of the i^alcway. 

"You just k'oep mum. If it’s cold, grit 
your teeth and hear it. It'll pass. You and 
mo ’ll got warmed up one of the.se day.s. I know, 
1 do. What I want, is-—’’ 

And hero he broke off to force lii.s lady 
to evince curiosity as In what ho wonted. 
But she only snuggled down without show- 
ing the slightest curiosity. At which Mishka 
warned her, somewhat anxiously: 

Sec you don’t go to sleep! You might 
freeze to death. Ilcy, Katka!” 

“Never fear, I won’t,” said Katka with 
chattering teeth. 

Had it not been for Mishka, Katka might 
indeed have frozen to death, hut that know- 
ing little scamp firmly resolved to prevent 

her doing anything so trite on Christmas 
Eve. 


“Get up. It’s ■worse when you’re down. 
^Vhen you’re up you’re bigger, and it’s 
harder for the cold to get you. Big ones arc 
too much for the cold Take horses, for in- 
stance They never freeze. People are smaller 
than horses, and so they’re always freezing. 
Get up, I tell you. Wlien we've got a ruble 
we’Jl call It a day.” 

Katka, who was shivering all over, got 
up. 

"It’s— it’s awful cold,” she whispered. 

It had, in fact, become extremely cold 
Gradually the clouds of snow had grown 
into dense whirlwinds which here took the 
form of pillars, there— of long veils studded 
uith diamonds. They made a pretty sight bil- 
lowing above street lamps or streaming past 
the brightly lit shop-windows. They sparkled 
with a myriad of colours whose sharp 
cold glitter hurt the eye. 

But the beauty of all this did not interest 
my little hero and heroine. 

"Oho I” said Mishka, thrusting his nose 
out of his hole. "Here comes a whole flock! 
Up and at them, Katka!” 

“Kind gentleman...” wailed the little 



(Tiri in n U'omulous voice as slio darted out 
into Uio street. 

“The least little mite, mister,” pleaded 
Mishlca, and tlion, sliouliiig: “Run, Katlca!” 

“The imps! Just lot me lay hands on you!” 
sputtered a tall policeman who suddenly 
appeared on the pavemenl. 

But they wore not to he seen. The two 
shaggy balls' had rolled swiftly out of sight. 

"Gone, (he Utile devils,” snorted the po- 
liceman, and smiled good-naturedly as he 
gazed down the street. 

The little devils were running and laughing 
for all they wore worth. Katlca kept catching 
her foot in her rags and falling down. 

“Heavens, down again!” she would say 
as she struggled to her feel and looked be- 
hind her fearfully, laughing in spite of her- 
self. “Where is he?” 

Mishka, holding his sides with laughter, 
Icopt lunging into passers-by, an offence vvhich 
earned him not a fow' smart fillips. 

“Stop it . . . devil take you . . . just look 
at her! You simpleton, you! Whoop, there 
she goes again! Was there over anything so 
funny?” 



Katka’s falls put him In high spirits. 

“He’il never catch us now, we can slow 
down. He’s not a bad sort. That other one, 
the one that whistled — once 1 was running, 
and all of a sudden — smack! straight into 
the belly of the night watchman' WTiacked 
my head against his rattle ” 

“I remember. Got a lump this big," and 
ICatka broke into another peal of laughter. 

“All right, that’s enough,” Mishka inter- 
rupted soberly “Listen to what I have to 
say." 

They walked along side by side looking 
grave and anxious. 

“I lied to you back there. That swell 
slipped me twenty kopeks, not ten. And 1 lied 
before that, too So that you wouldn’t say 
it was time to go homo. Today’s been a good 
day. Know how much wo took in? A ruble 
and five kopeks. That’s a lot'” 

“Isn’t it,” breathed Katka “You could 
almost buy a pair of boots with that much — 
at the second-hand market.” 

“Boots, humph! I’ll steal you a pair of 
boots. Just wait a bit I’ve had my eye on 
a certain pair for some time Just wait. 


I’ll suilcli tlicm. Bui licro’s wlinl: lot’s go 
10 ft pul) now, sliall wo?” 

“Aunlio'Il find out again and give il, lo 
us— liUo she did ihftl other time," said Katha 
apprehensively, hut her lone heliod an incli- 
nation lo sucoiin!) to the leniptalion of warm- 
ing herself in a pub. 

“Give il lo us? No, slie woii'l. Wo'Il find 
a pub, you and nio, where not a living soul 
will hnow’ who we are.” 

"Will we?" whispered KatKa hopefully. 

“So here’s what we’ll do; firsl and fore- 
inosl w'o’ll buy half a pound of sausage— 
oighl liopohs; a pound of wliilc bread — 
five kopeks, Tlial makes lliirloon. Then 
we’ll hny two sweet hun.s for three kopck.s 
each — six kopeks; that’s nineteen. Then 
a pol of lea -six; there's a quarter for you. 
Think of that! And we’ll have left — ” 

Mishka faltered and grew silent. Kalkn 
gave him a grave, questioning look. 

“That’s an aw-ful lot to spend” she ven- 
tured mildly. 

“Shut up. Wait. It’s not so much. In fact, 
it’s very little. We’ll eat another eight 
kopeks’ xvortli. Thirty-three in all. If wo 



do It at all, v .’0 may astvcll do it right. It’s 
Christmas, isn’t it? So we’ll have lolt . . . 
if it’s a quarter of a ruble . . . eight ten- 
kopck pieces . . and if it's thirty-three... 
seven ten-kopek pieces and something left 
over. Sec how much? WTiat more can she 
expect, the damned old witch! Come along! 
Make it quick'" 

Hand in hand, they went hopping and 
skipping along the pavement The snow blew 
into their c)cs and blinded them Now and 
again a cloud of snow would swoop down 
upon them and wrap both their little forms 
in a tran'.parcnt sheet that they quickly 
rent in their dash for food and warmth. 

"Liston,” gasped Kalka, out of breath 
from rushing so, "I don’t care what you 
think . . . but if she finds out . . . I’ll say 
it w’as ... all your doing. I don’t care. You 
alwajs run away . and 1 have to take it 
. . . she always catches me . . and beats 
me worse than you Thai’s what I’ll say, 
mind." 

“Go ahead and say it," nodded Mishka. 
“If she licks me I’ll get over it. Go 
ahead . Say it if you want to " 


He was feeling very gallant, and walked 
along w'histling, his head thrown back. He 
had a thin face wdth roguish eyes that usually 
wore an expression Loo old for his age; his 
nose w’as sharp and slightly curved. 

“Here’s the pub. Even t\vo. Miich shall 
it be?” 

“The little one. But first to the grocer’s. 
C’mon! ” 

"ViTien they had bought all the food they 
\vanted, they went into the little pub. . 

It was full of smoke and steam and a heavy 
sour smell. Tramps, izvozchiks and soldiers 
were sitting in the murky shadow’s, "while 
superbly filthy waiters moved among the 
tables. Everything in the place seemed to 
be shouting, singing, and swearing. 

Mishka spied an empty table in the cor- 
ner, nimbly made his w’ay to it, took his 
coat off, then w’ent to the bar. Casting shy 
glances about her, Katka, too, began to take 
off her coat. 

“May I have some tea, mister?” said Mishka 
to the man, beating lightly w’ith his fists on 
the counter. 
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“Tea? Quito. Help yourself. And go and 
fetch some hot water. Mind you don’t break 
anything. I’ll leach you a thing or two if 
you do.” 

But Mishka had run off for the wa- 
ter. 

Two rainulc.s later he was silting gravely 
beside his girl, rolling himself a cigarette 
with the air of a draj-man who has put in 
a good day's work Kalka was looking at 
him admiringly, awed by the easy grace 
with which he deported himself in public. 
Tor the life of her she could not feel at case 
amid the deafening roar of the pub, and the 
least of her fears was that at any moment 
they would bo “thrown out on their oar.” 
But she tvouW not Sor the nwld have had 
Mishka guess licr thoughts, and so she patted 
dow’n her tow-coloured hair and tried to 
look about her very simply and unaffectedly. 
The effort to do so brought floods of colour 
to her smudged checks, and she screwed up 
her bluo eyes Tlo liido her embarrassment. 
Meanwhile, Mishka instructed her solemnly, 
trying to imilalo the tone and phraseology 
of a yard porter named Signci, w’hom ho 
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Mishka fell silent and scratched his sto- 
mach impressively, as Signei always did 
xshen ho had delivered himself of a speech. 
Since no other topic presented itself, bo 
gave a little toss of his head and said: 

•'Weli, lot’s cat.” 

“Let’s, " nodded Kalka, who for some 
lime had been eying the bread and sausage 
■ hungrily 

And they began to eat their supper in the 
damp smelly obscurity of the ill-lighlcd pub, 
to the accompaniment of bawdy songs and 
coarse oaths Doth of them ale with feeling, 
with discrimination, with little pauses, like 
true Epicureans And if Kalka, losing her 
sense of propriety, greedily look a bite that 
made her cheek stick out and her eyes pop 
comically, the staid Mishka would remark 
indulgently 

“Hushing ahead there, aren't you, lady?” 

At which she would almost choke in 
her haste to swallow down the unseemly 
bite. 

And that is the end of my story. I have 
not the slightest qualms about leaving these 
children to wind up their Christmas Eve. 



You can be quite sure there is no danger 
of their freezing to death. They are in their 
element. Why in the world should I make 
them freeze to death? 

I find it the height of folly to freeze chil- 
dren to death who are sure to meet their doom 
in a way that is much more simple and or- 
dinary. 



SONG OP THE FALCON 


Toe boundless soa. lapping lazily where the 
shorc-Jino ran, slumhcring motionless In 
the dislanco, was steeped in blue moon* 
light. Soft and silvery, U merged at the ho- 
rizon with the blue of the southern sky and 
slept soundly, mirroring the transparent fab- 
ric of fleecy clouds that also hung motion- 
less, veiling, but not concealing, the golden 
tracery of the stars. The sky seemed to bo 
bending down to the sea, trying to catch 
what the restless W’avcs ^\crc whispering as 
they washed languidly over the shore. 

The mountains, covered with wind-broken 
trees, hurled their jagged peaks into the 
blue wastes above, whore their harsh 




Ragim and I \s’Oro boiling some fish t\' 0 
had just caught, and w -were both in a mood 
that made everything seem lucid, inspired, 
accessible to the understanding; our hearts 
wore light and innocent and the only thing 
we wanted to do was lie hero and 
dream. 

The sea lapped at the shore, the sound 
of the waves so gentle that they seemed 
bogging to warm themselves at our fire. 
Now and then the even hum of the surf was 
interrupted by a higher and more playful 
note that would bo one of the bolder w’avcs 
creeping lo our very feet 

Ragim lay facing the sea, bis elbows dug 
into the sand, his head in his hands, gazing 
thoughtfully into the shadowy distance. His 
sheepskin hat had slipped to the back of 
his head and a fresh sea breeze fanned his 
high forehead covered with fine lines. Ho 
made philosophical observations, unconcerned 
as to whether I listened or not, as if he were 
talking to the sea 

“A man who serves God faithfully goc 
heaven. And one who dora not servo 
or the Prophet? Maybe he’s c 
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Hicn in the mountains crawled a Snake 
and it came to rest in a misty gorge looking 
down on the sea 

High in the sky shone the sun, and the 
breath ol the mouulaiiLs rose hot in the sky, 
and the waves down lielow broke loud on 
the rocks 

And swift through the m-ige, through the 
darkness and mist, flowed a uver, up-turn- 
ing tho stones in Us rush to the sea 

Crested with foam, vigorous hoary, u 
cut through tho rook and plunged to tho sea 
with an angry roar 

Suddenly a Falcon wnli M I m its wings 
and a wound in its bn i li a of the sky, 
fell into the gorge 'abi'i’'- ';-ke lay coiled. 

It uttered a cr\ as it st* the earth ard 
lay beating its widc« ‘h r'-.:k in desjrsL', 

Tho Snake was " i and darted 
but soon It saw that i - ird was d'xxisi. 
that the bird Wv'J:: - lo a cnrrt? ^ 
two. 

So back It -'i-a - tfc? irezzi-'- 
and tauniingl' ear: 



“So soon must Uiou tUo?" 

“So soon miisl I die," said tlio Falcon, 
sighing. “Bui oh, I have lived! I have lasted 
of happiness, fougiil a good figiit! 1 have 
soared in Uic sky! Never siiall lliou, poor 
thing, sec liio sky as have I!” 

“The sky? Whal is llinl? Why, nothing 
al all. Could I crawl in Iho sky? Far heller 
this gorge — so warna and so damp." 

Thus said Iho Snake to the Falcon, the 
lover of freedom. And it laughed in ils heart 
at the Fa Icon 'sS heave wc.rds. 

And it thought to iUsclf: what mailers it 
whether one flies or one crawls? The end is 
the same; nil null lie in the enrlh, all to 
dust will return. 

Of a sudden the Falcon up-lifted ils liead 
and swept the dark gorge with a lowering 
glance. 

Water came oozing from craclcs in Iho rock, 
and the air of the gorge smelt of death and 
decay. 

With a mighty effort the Falcon cried out 
in sorrow and longing: 

"Ah, to soar in the sky, to soar once 
again!. . . I would capture the foe , . . crush 





bis head to my breast . . . make him choke 
OP my blood. . , . Oh, the joy of the strug- 
gle'.” 

Thought the Snake: it must really be fine to 
live in the sky if it wrings such a cry from 
the Falcon' 

And it said to the Falcon, the lover of 
freedom “Crawl out to the cliff's edge and 
throw thjself over Perhaps thy wings will 
carry thee still, and again thou shall soar 
in the sky " 

A tremor passed over the Falcon. It ga%e 
a proud cry and crawled out on the cUff, 
seeking a bold in tbe slime. 

And on reaching tbe edge it .'pread wi<J? 
its wings, drew a deep brealb, and, with a 
flash of its ejes, plunged into space. 

Swift as a stone fell ibo Falcon, scattering 
feathers, tearing its wings as it fell. 

A wave caught it up, washed it cf LJu'A. 
^Tapped it in foam, and carried it d'wi 
to the sea 

Mournful the cry of the waves 
as they broke on the face cf th? 
gone was the bird— lost to figi' ^ 
expanse cf the sea. 



“So soon mnsl lho\i die?" 

“So soon must I die,” said llio Falcon, 
sighing. "BuL oh, I have lived! I Imvo lasted 
of happiness, toughl a good figliM 1 have 
soared in Ihc shy! Never shall liiou, poor 
thing, see the shy as have I!" 

“The shy? What is that? Why, nothing 
at all. Could I crawl in I he shy? Far heller 
this gorge— so warm and so damp,” 

Thus said the Snaho to the Falcon, the 
lover of freedom. And it laughed in its heart 
al the Falcon’s bravo words. 

And it thought to itself: what matters it 
whether one flics or one crawls? The end is 
the same; all will lie in the earth, all to 
dust will return. 

Of a sudden the Falcon up-lifted its head 
and swept the darh gorge with a lowering 
glance. 

Water came oozing from craclcs in the rock, 
and the air of the gorge smelt of death and 
decay. 

With a mighty effort the Falcon cried out 
in sorrow and longing: 

Ah, to soar in the sky, to soar once 
again!. . . I would capture the foe . . . cru.«’ 



bia head lo my breast . . make him choke 

or my blood Oh, the joy of the stm?- 

gle'.” 

Thought the Snake- it must really be fine lo 
live in the sky if it wrings such a erj- from 
the Falcon’ 

And it said to the Falcon, the lover of 
itcedom' ‘‘Crawl out to the dill's edge and 
throw thyself over Perhaps lh> wings will 
carry thee still, and again thou shall soar 
in the sky." 

A tremor passed over the Falcon It gave 
a proud cry and crawled out on ihe cliff, 
seeking a hold in the slime 
And on reaching the edge it spread wide 
its wings, drew a deep breath, and. wiih a 
flash of its eyes, plunged into space 
Swilt as a stone fell the Falcon, scattering 
feathers, tearing its wings as it fclL 
A wave caught it up, washed it of blood. 
wTapped it in foam, and carried it down 
lo the sea. 

Mournful the cry ol the waves of the sea 
as they broke on the face of the cliff. And 
gone was the bird— lost to sight in the 
expanse of the sea. 


n 

Fon I.ONC Snnlio lay coiled in (lie gorge, 
Ijoiick'iiug llio (ioalh of the bird, pondering its 
love of fbo sby. 

And il, glancod into space, where dreams arc 
born to coinforL the restless hcnrl. 

“Wlial did it. see, IhaL hapless Falcon, 
in ompLinoss — space williouL end? Why should 
such birds rob others of peace with their 
passion for soaring? W'hal is revealed in 
Uio shy? All this can 1 learn in a single flight, 
be il ever so l)ricf.” 

Tlius having spoken, il coiled itself tighter, 
leaped into space, and flashed, a dark streak, 
in iho sun. 

Bui never shall those born to crawl, learn 
to fjj'. Down on the rocks fell the .Snake, hut 
not to its death did it [all. It laughed, and 
il said: 

“So Ibis is Ihc joy of the Ilighl: the joy of 
Iho fall! Oh, foolish birds! Unhappy on 
carlh, which they know nol, they would climb 
lo the sky and live in its Ihrobhing expanses. 
Bui vvhal is Iho sky bul an empliiic.ss? Ligbl 
in abundance, bul nolhhig lo sustain iho 
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body. Why, then, such pride’ And why such 
conlempl? To hide Irom the world their 
mad aspirations, their failure to cope with 
the business of life? Ridiculous birds! Never 
again will your words deceive mo. For now I 
know all. I have seen the sky. 1 have mounted, 
explored it, and out of the sky have I fallen, 
though uol to my death. All the stronger has 
grown my faith in myself Lot them live 
with illusions who love not the earth. I 
have found out the truth Never again shall 
I heed the birds' challenge Born of the 
earth, I am earthly ” 

So saying, it coiled on a stouo, full of 
pride in itself. 

The sea was shining, a dazzle of light, 
and fiercely the waves beat the shore 

In their leonine roar rang the song of the 
Falcon Trembled the rocks from the blows 
of the sea, trembled the sky from the notes 
of the song: 

“We sing a song to the madness of daring’ 

"The madness of daring is tho wisdom of 
life Oh, Falcon undaunted’ Thou hast shed 
prt'cious blood in the light witli the foe, 
but the lime will yet come when •the drops 



of thy blood will glow like sparks in the 
gloom of life and fire brave hearts with love 
of freedom and light. 

“Thou hast paid with thy life. But thou 
shalt live on in the songs of the brave, a 
proud challenge to struggle for freedom and 
light! 

“We sing a song to the madness of daring!" 

. . . Silent are the opalescent reaches of 
the sea. Softly sing the waves lapping the 
shore, and 1, too, am silent as I gaze into 
the distance. Now there are more silvery 
patches of moonlight on the water. . . . Our 
kettle is humming quietly. 

One of tlie waves outdistances its brothers 
and gives a mocking little cry as it reaches 
for Ragim’s head. 

“Get back! tVhere do you think you’re 
going?” cries Ragim, waving his hand, and 
the wave rolls back obediently. 

I find nothing funny or startling in Ra- 
gim’s personification of the wave. Every- 
thing about us is exceptionally ■ aliw, 
gentle and soothing. The sea is calm, and 
one feels’ power in the cool breath it wafts 
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towards mountain peaks still charged ^\ilb 
the boat of the day. In golden letters upon 
the dark blue background of the sky the 
stars have traced a solemn message, some- 
thing enchanting the soul and disturbing the 
mind with the sweet expectation of a ^c^c- 
lation. 

Everything is drowsing, but with tense 
awareness, os if in another moment all objects 
would shake off their slumber and lift their 
voices in a choir of uoutlcrobly s\\cct har- 
mony Tins harmony would speak of the 
mysteries of life, would explain them to the 
mind and then extinguish the mind like a 
phantom flame and whisk the soul up into 
the blue spaces of the nigbt where the deli- 
cate tracery of the stars sings the same di- 
vine music of revelation 
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covered with dishevelled dark hair, was 
tipped upwards and her wide-open eyes 
gazed into space with a blank inhuman 
stare. Her body was striped and doited with 
black-and-blue marks; her Iirm maiden-like 
left breast had been gashed, and blood was 
streaming from it. The blood formed a red 
lino passing over her stomach and down 
her left leg to the knee, and the calves of 
her slender legs were caked with dust. It 
was as if a long narrow ribbon of skin had 
boon stripped off the woman’s body. And 
no doubt her belly bad been beaten with 
a club or trampled on by booted feet, so 
horribly swollen and discoloured was it. 

The woman could hardly drag ono foot 
after the other through ibo grey dust; her 
whole body was twisted, and one wondered 
how her legs which, like her body, were cov- 
ered with bruises, could support her; 
how she kept from falling down and being 
dragged over the ground by the arms. 

A tall muzhik was standing in the cart. 
He was wearing a white Russian blouse and 
a black Astrakhan hat, from under which 
a lock of bright red hair bung down over 



his foi'chead. In one hand ho hold Mio reins, 
in Iho Ollier a whip with wliich ho syslomal- 
ically struck out lirst at tho horse, then 
at tho little woman who already had heen 
boalou beyond recognition. The man’s eyes 
were bloodshot and flashed wilh vindictive 
triumph; his hair threw Ihom into greenish 
shadow. Tho sleeves of his blouse wore rolled 
up to reveal muscular arms covered with 
red fuzz. Ilis moulh was open, showing two 
rows of sharp white leeth, and from time 
to time ho would shout hoarsely: 

“Take that, you bitch! Ha-ha! And that!” 

Behind tho woman and the cart, came the 
crowd— shrieking, laughing, hooting, whistl- 
ing, goading, jeering. Urchins darted here 
and there. Occasionally one of them w'ould 
run ahead and shout filthy words into the 
woman's face. Then a burst of laughter from 
the crowd would drown out the thin whistle 
of the whip through the air. The faces of the 
women in the crowd wore a look of unusual 
animation and their eyes sparkled with pleas- 
ure. The men kept shouting obscenities to 
tho muzhik standing in tho cart. Ho would 
turn round to them and laugh loudly, open- 


hig his moulh as wide as possible. Suddenly 
the whip lashed out at the woman’s body. 
Long and thin, it circled round her shoul- 
ders and struck her under the arm. At that the 
muzhik gave it a sudden jerk, and with a 
.shrill cry the woman fell on her hack in the 
dust. People from the crow'd sprang forward 
and hid her body from view as they Lent 
over her 

The horse came to a halt, but a moment 
later it wa.s plodding ahead again and the 
shamed woman was walking behind it. And 
as the horse moved on it kept shaking its 
frowsy head, as much as to say. 

“What a fate to be a horse that people can 
make do any of their loathsome tasks*” 

And the sky, the southern sky, was with- 
out blemish Not a sign of a cloud was to 
be seen, and the sun lavishly poured its 
warm rays upon the earth 

What I have wTittcu is not a picture of 
retributive justice conceived by my imagi- 
nation No, unfortunately it is not some- 
thing I have made up It is called “Ex- 
posure,” and is a moans by which husbands 


punish unfaithful wives. It is a picture taken 
from life; it is one of our customs, and 
I was witness to it on the 15lh of July, 1891, 
in the village of Kandybovka, Kherson 
Gubernia, Nikolayevsky District. 

I had heard that in the Volga region 
where 1 come from, women who deceived 
their husbands were tarred and feathered. 
I knew that there had been cases of inven- 
tive husbands and fathers-in-law smearing 
unfaithful wives with treacle in the summer- 
time and tying them to trees to be stung 
and bitten by insects. I bad also heard that 
occasionally such women were bound and 
thrown on to ant-hills. 

Now the witness of my own eyes has 
proved to me that such things are really 
possible among ignorant, heartless people 
whose dog-eat-dog way of life has turned 
them into wdld beasts consumed by greed 
and envy. 
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A AHTE OF A CIHL 

“]csT a railo ol a girl slio was, slrnngcr." 

Every lime I recall tins plirn«e, two pairs 
ol old and feeble eyes smile at mo Ihrougli 
the years— smile with a soft and tender 
smile full of love and compassion, and I hear 
two cracked voices impressing on me in 
identical tones that she was ‘‘just a mile of 
a girl.” 

And I am made -happy and hopeful by 
this remembrance, the best of all those re- 
lating to those ten months I spent tramping 
the winding roads of this my native land — 
a land so vast and sorrowful 

On my way from Zadonsk lo Voronezh 
I overlook two pilgrims, an old idjh and an 



punish unfaithful wives. It is a picture taken 
from life; it is one of our customs, and 
I was witness to it on the 15th of July, 1891, 
in the village of Kandybovka, Kherson 
Gubernia, Nikolayevsky District. 

I had heard that in the Volga region 
where 1 come from, women who deceived 
their husbands were tarred and feathered. 
1 knew that there had been cases’ of inven- 
tive husbands and fathers-in-law smearing 
unfaithful wives with treacle in the summer- 
time and tying them to trees to be stung 
and bitten by insects. I had also heard that 
occasionally such women were bound and 
thrown on to ant-hills. 

Now the witness of my own eyes has 
proved to me that such things are really 
possible among ignorant, heartless people 
whose dog-eat-dog way of life has turned 
them into wild beasts consumed by greed 
and envy. 
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A nnTE OP A GIRL 

“Just a mile of a girl slio was, stracgcr.” 

Every Umo 1 recall lliis phrase, two pairs 
of old and feeble oyes smile at me through 
the years— smile with a soft and tender 
smile full of love and compassion, and I hear 
two cracked voices Impressing on me in 
identical tones that she was "just a mite of 
a girl.” 

And I am made happy and hopeful by 
this remembrance, the best of all those re- 
lating to those ten months I spent tramping 
the winding roads of this my nati\c land — 
a land so vast and sorrowful 

On my way from Zadonsk to Voronezh 
I o\t‘rlook two pilgrims, an old man and an 


old woman. Both of them scemod to he over 
a hundred years old, so slowly and halt- 
ingly did they walk, so painfully did they 
lift their feet out of the scorching dust of the 
road. There was an illusive something in 
their dress and their faces that led one to 
assume they had come a long way. 

“All the way on foot from Tobolslcaya Gu- 
bernia,^ with God’s help,” said the old man 
in confirmation of my assumption. 

As we walked along, the old woman looked 
at me with kindly eyes that had once been 
blue and added with a sigh and a benign 
smile; 

“All the way from the X Factory in the 
village of Lysaya, my old man and me.” 

“Aren’t you very tired?” 

“Not very. We can still make our way, 
still crawl on, by the grace of God.” ' 

“Did you make a vow to come, or is it 
just an ■ old-age pilgidmage? ” 

“We made a vow, stranger. We made a 
vow to the saints of the Kiev and the So- 

‘ A. fnr province in Siberia to wMcb political pris- 
oners were exiled by the tsarist government. — Tr. 
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lovki monaslories. A vow,” repeated- the 
old man, and then, turning to liis compan- 
ion: “Come mother, let’s sit down and 
ease our bones a bit ” 

“Let’s, ” said she 

And so we sat down m the shade ol an 
old willow growing at the side of the road. 
The day was hot, the sky cloudless; before 
and behind us wound the road into the heat- 
hazy distance. It Tias a quiet lonely spot. 
On either side of the road stretched fields of 
sickly rye. 

“They’ve sucked the earth dr>," said the 
old man, handing me a few stalks ho had 
plucked. 

We talked about the earth and about the 
cruel dependence of the peasants on its char- 
ity. The old woman sighed as she listened 
to us, and from time to time she would con- 
tribute a wise and knowing word 

“If she was alive, how she would strain 
her poor muscles in a field like that,” said 
the old woman suddenly, glancing round 
at the rows of stunted, shrivelled rye and the 
liald spots in the field where it did not grow 
at ail 



old woman. l5oU\ of Uicm sciMiiod lo l )0 ovor 
a hundred years old, so slowly and hnll- 
ingly did ihoy walk, so painfully did Ihoy 
Utl Llioir feel out of the scorching dust of the 
road. There was an illitsivo something in 
(heir dress and their faces that led one lo 
assume they had come a long way, 

“All the way on fool from 'rohol.shaya Gu- 
bernia,' with God’s help," said (ho old man 
in confirmation of my assnmplion. 

As wo walked along, the old woman looked 
at me with kindly eyes that had once been 
blue and added with a sigh and a benign 
smile; 

“All the way from the X Factory in the 
village of Lysaya, my old man and mo.’’ 

“Aren’t you very tired?" 

“Not very. We can still make our way, 
still crawl on, hy the grace of God.” ' 

“Did you make a vow lo come, or is it 
just an ‘old-age pilgrimage?" 

"We made a vow, stranger. W’a made a 
vow to the saints of the Kiev and the So- 

^ A far province in Siberia lo which political pris- 
oners were exiled by the tsarist government.- — Tr. 



lovki monaslcrics. A vow,” repealed, the 
old man, and tlien, turning lo his compan- 
ion’ ‘‘Como mother, let’s sit down and 
case our bones a bit ” 

“Let’s,” said she. 

And so we sat down in the shade of an 
old willow growing at the side of the road. 
The day was hot, the sky cloudless; before 
and behind us wound the rood into the heat- 
hazy distance. It was a quiet lonely spot. 
On either side of the road stretched fields of 
sickly rye 

“They've sucked the earth dry,” said the 
old man, handing me a few stalks ho had 
plucked. 

We talked about the earth and about llic 
cruel dependence of the peasants on its char- 
ity. The old woman sighed as she listened 
to us, and from time to time she would con- 
tribute a wise and knowing word. 

“If she was alive, how she would strain 
her poor muscles in a field like that,” said 
the old woman suddenly, glancing round 
at the rows of stunted, shrivelled rye and the 
bald spots in the field where it did not grow 
at all. 



“Ah, yes, she would have worn herself 
out,” said the old man, shaking his head. 
There was a pause. 

‘Who are you talking about?’’ I asked. 
The old man smiled good-naturedly. 
“.About a certain little lass,” he said. 

“She w’as quartered on us. One of the gen- 
tlefolk,” sighed the old woman. 

And then they both looked at me, and as 
if by mutual consent said in unison, slowly 
and plaintively; 

“Such a mite of a girl she was!” 

The odd way in which they said it went to 
my heart; the w'ords sounded almost like a 
last rite intoned by these two faltering voices. 
And suddenly the old man and woman 
began to talk so quickly that they fairly 
took the words out of each other's mouths 
and kept me, who was sitting between them, 
turning my head from one to the other. 

“A gendanne brought her to our village 
and turned her over to the elders. ‘Quarter her 
on someone,’ he said — ” 

“In other words, find her a home,” ex- 
plained the old man. 

“And they sent her to us.” 
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“You should have seen her— all red 
and shivering with cold.” 

“Such a mite of a girl!” 

“It made us cry to see her — ” 

“Lord, thinks us, to have sent such a one 
to such a place*” 

“For what reason^ For what offence?” 

“It’s from these parts she came—” 

“The west, that is — ” 

‘'^Ve put her up on the stove-bunk 
first—" 

“Ours is a big stove and a warm one,” 
sighed the old woman. 

“And then we gave her to cal.” 

“IIow she laughed!” 

“She had shining black cj'cs, like a 
mouse's — ” 

“She was like a mouse herself, so round 
and smooth ” 

“\\Tion she fell better she began to cry. 
‘Thank you, dears,’ she said ” 

“And then how she did set the house on 
end*” 

“IIow she did turn things upside down!" 
laughed the old man glecfullj, screwing up 
his eyes 



"Wont houiiciii}' liK-c n 1/all al/oiil «»ir 
huL— I kmv, Uk'Vc, avorywlu'ic. j/iilliti!; llii.*: 
ill ui'dcr, puUitig Uuil in order, “i'lie swill/:,' 
says she, 'arc lo go out to the j/igs.’ And 
she, idehs up the swill-tuh hersi'If, and then 
she slips, and plopl in go her arms up to the 
shoulder. My, oh my! What a sight!” 

And holh of them laughed till they coughed 
and had t,o wipe the tears from their 
eyes. 

“.And then the pig>--” 

‘‘Kissed them right on the snout !" 

‘“Out with the pigs, tool’ says she. 'The 
hut’s no place for pigs!”' 

‘‘For a whole week she made order — " 
“WorUed holh of us to a sweat — ” 
“Laughing and slu/uting and stamping 
her lilUo feet — " 

“And then all of a sudden going (juiel 
and solemn — ” 

“As if she was going to die—" 

“Bursling into tears and crying ns if her 
heart, would break. I’d fuss nhoul her, won- 
dering what could ho the mailer. Such a 
strange thing. And I’d cry myself, cry with- 
out knowing why. And I’d pnl my arms 



about her and there we’d be, both of us cry- 
ing our eyes out — ” 

“As ^\’as only natural. After all, she ^\as 
little more than a child—” 

“And us all alone One son in llie army, 
the other in the gold-fields — ” 

“And her only seventeen years old — ” 

“Seventeen* No one would give her more 
than twelve 1” 

“Come now, that’s stretching it a point, 
father. T\s-olvc’s stretching it ” 

“And would you give her more? Would 
>ou, now?" 

“Why, she was a ripe Iilllc piece. As for her 
being so little, is that to be hold against her’" 

“And am I holding it against her? Tut, 
tut!” 

"You’re not,” conceded the old woman 
good-naturedly 

Their quarrel o\er. thev both grew silent. 

“And Mhat happened after that’" I asked 

“After that’ Why, nothing, stranger," 
sighed the old man 

“She died. Died of the f!re-fe\er,’’ and U\o 
tears stole do\\n the old xvoraan’s WTinklod 
cheeks 


“Went. Ijounciiig like a bail al)OUl oui 
hul— hero, there, evorywhoro, j>ulUng this 
in order, piiUing Uial in order. ‘The .swills, 
says she, ‘arc to go out lo the pigs.’ Am 
she picks up the swill-liih honself, and ihci 
she slips, and plop! in go her arms n[) lo th( 
shoulder. iMy, oh my! Wliat a sighl!" 

And both of them laughed till they coughed 
and had to wipe the tears from thcii 
eyes. 

“And then the pig^ — “ 

“Kissed them rigid on the snout!” 

‘“Out with the pigs, tool’ says she. ‘The 
hut’s no place for i)igs!”' 

“For a whole week she made order — ” 
“Worked both of us to a sweat — ” 
“Laughing and shouting and stamping 
her little feet—” 

“And then all of a sudden going quiet 
and solemn — ” 

“As if she was going to die — ” 

“Bursting into tears and crying as if her 
heart would break. I’d fuss about her, won- 
dering what could be the matter. Such a 
strange thing. And I’d cry myself, cry with- 
out knowing why. And I’d put my anus 


And how she worried about everyllnng, 
about everybody f If someone was sick, off 
she went to cure him, if someone w'as — ” 

“Her mind was wandering whon sho died; 
she kept saying, ‘Mama, Mama,’ — so plain- 
tivc-hke. We sent for the priest, thinking 
he might bring her back to us But she 
didn’t wait for him, the darling; she passed 
away " 

Tears streamed down the old woman’s 
face, and a feeling of beatitude came over 
me, as if these tears were being shed for me 

"The whole village gathered at our house, 
crowded into the yard, into the roadway, 
saying ‘Wliat? Is it possible?’ They loved 
her so." 

“And where else could such a lass bo found? " 
sighed the old man, 

"All the people gave her burial. And at 
Shrovolidc her forty days were over, and it 
came to us' why should wo not go on a pil- 
grimage to pray for her soul’ And the neigh- 
bours, too, said why not indeed’ Go, they said. 
You arc free, with no work-bonds to hold 
you. Perhaps your prayers will be added to 
her account. And so we went." 



“She died, stranger; only lived with us 
two years. Everybody in the village knew 
her. The village, did I say? Why, lots more 
knew her. She had learning and would sit 
in council with the elders. Sometimes she 
spoke sharp, but nobody minded. A clever 
one.” 

“Ah, but it was ber heart that counted. 
She had the heart of an angel. There was 
room in her heart for all our troubles, and 
she took them all to herself. She was a lady 
like any other from the town, with a velvet 
jacket and ribbons and shoes, and she read 
books and all that, but how she did under- 
stand us peasants! She knew all there was 
to know about us. ‘How did you learn it, 
dear? It s all written in the books,’ she 
would say. Fancy that! But why should 
she have cared? She ought to have got mar- 
ried and been a lady, and instead they sent 
her here, and— she died.” 

It was funny to see her teaching every- 
body. Such a tiny little thing, and teaching 
everybody so serious; you mustn’t do this, 
you mustn’t do that—” 

Oh, she had learning, indeed she did! 
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And how she worried about everything, 
about everybody f If someone was sick, off 
she went to cure him, if someone was — ” 

“Her mind was wandering when she died; 
she kept saying, ‘Mama, Mama,' — so plain- 
tive-like We sent for the priest, thinking 
he might bring her back to us But she 
didn’t wait for him, the darling; she passed 
away. " 

Tears streamed down the old woman's 
face, and a feeling of beatitude came over 
me, as if these tears were being shed for me 

“The whole village gathered at our house, 
crowded into the yard, into the roadway, 
saying ‘Wliat’ Is it possible?’ They loved 
her so ’’ 

“And where else could such a lass bo found^ ’’ 
sighed the old man 

“All the people gave her burial And at 
Shrovetide her forty days were over, and it 
came to us why should wo not go on a pil- 
grimage to pray for her soul? And the neigh- 
bours, too, said why not indeed? Go, they said 
You are free, with no work-bonds to hold 
you. Perhaps your prayers will be added to 
her account. And so we went.’’ 



"You moan you have done this for her?" 
I asked. 

“For her; for lhal blessed child. The dear 
Lord may hear our prayers, sinners though 
■we he, and absolve her ol sin. In the first -vv’eck 
of Lent wo set out, on a Tuesday it was—” 

“For her!” I repeated. 

“For her, stranger,” said the old man. 

I wanted to hear them say again and again 
that it ■was just to pray for the soul of this 
girl they had come these thousands of versts. 
It struck me as being too wonderful to believe. 
And so anxious was I to be convinced that 
it was only "for her,” the liltle lass with the 
black eyes, that they had done this marvel- 
lous thing, that I suggested all sorts of other 
possible motives. But to my enormous satisfac- 
tion they convinced me tiicre was no other.. 

“And have you really come all this way on 
foot?” 

“Oh, dear no! Sometimes we ride. Ride 
for a day, then walk for a day. Labouring 
along, little by little. Wo ’re too old to go 
the whole way on foot. God sees how old 
we are. It would bo different if it was her feet 
we walked on.” 
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“You moan you have done this for her?" 
I asked. 

“For her; for that blessed child. The dear 
Lord may hear our prayers, sinners (hough 
we bo, and absolve her of sin. In the first week 
of Lent wo set out, on a Tuesday it was — ” 

“For her!" I repealed. 

“For her, stranger,” said the old man, 

I wanted to hear them say again and again 
that it was just to pray for tlic soul of this 
girl they had come llieso thousands of \orsts. 
It struck me as being loo wonderful to believe. 
And so ari.vious was 1 to bo convinced that 
it was only “for her,” the little lass with the 
black eyes, that they had done this marvel- 
lous thing, that I suggested all sorts of other 
possible motives. But to my enormous satisfac- 
tion they convinced me tliore was no other. 

“And have you really come all this way on 
foot?” 

“Oh, dear no! Sometimes we ride. Ride 
for a day, then walk for a day. Labouring 
along, little by little. We’re loo old to go 
the whole way on foot. God secs how old 
we are. It would be different if it was her feet 
we walked on." 


And onco more they interrupted each other 
in their eagerness to talk about her, a young 
girl whom fate had cast on such a distant 
shore, so far from homo and mother, to die 
of the “fire-fever.” 


Two hours later wc got up and went on 
our way. My thoughts were all about this 
girl, but try as I might I could not conjuro 
up an imago of her. And it was a hurtful thing 
to realize tho feebleness of my imagination. 

U is always hard for a Russian to imagino 
tho good and the beautiful. . . . 

Soon we were overtaken by a Ukrainian 
driving a cart He threw us a melancholy 
glance and lifted his cap in response to our 
bows. 

“Climb in. I’ll take you to the next village,” 
he called to the old couple. 

They climbed in and were swallowed up in 
a cloud of dust. And I walked on in this cloud 
with my eyes on tho cart that was taking 
away the old man and the old woman who bad 
come thousands of versts to pray for the soul 
of a mite of a girl who had made them love her. 
1895 
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dirilnnco ob.-crvini; har, imr <!itl Am nio%'a 
ovoii tvlici) 1 draw cln.-^or; i-lii' rnnraly rrti?oi! 


Lig luitreloss c\es to mine and Jel theja 
fall again T^ilhout shoTJing tho least curiosity, 
oraLarrassmenl, or any other sentiment T^bich 
my approach might eipc-cted to aroust*. 

I said a v/ord in greeting and asked \rhQ 
T\as buried there. 

“My son," she replied with resigned indif- 
ference 

“A big boj?" 

“Tvcl\e jears old “ 

“^^^len di*d bo die?" 

“Poor \eaR ago." 

She drew a deep breath and tucked the stray 
lock back under her shawl. It was a hot da}. 
The sun blazed mercilessly down ca this city 
of the dead, the scanty grass on tb? graces 
tad twned fiern htat and dust, and the 
dusty scraggy trees that stuck up dismally* 
among the crosses were as motionless as if 
they, too, were dead. 

did be die oP" I asked, nodding 
tcr7.-ard the ifO> « crave 

“Trampled to death by horses," she replied 
bric'flv, rta'’hiB:r out a wrinkled hard to 
stroke the £rTa\C' 

"How did it happen?" 
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was moiling and Kolu<;ba had nothing hut 
fi'Il boots to wi'ar When he pulled thorn 
((//, h»s foot were a? red as red. Jast at that 
turn' tliey Icl liis father out of jail and lirought 
Uuii home in carnage. He'd had a stroke i» 
jail IK' lav ihoie looking up at me with a 
crnoki d ‘■orl ol smile on his face, and I looked 
d(j\Mi J' him and thoucld to myt-cH It's you 
who hr'Oight mo to this, and now how nrn 
I jjnim: (o Iced you? 77irow you m a pmldl'', 
Ihjt - '■ihal rd liko lo do with you! Hut 
Rolu-lm i-ried when he saw him—wenl while 
gi a “hi I’t and prat Wg fears ran down fns 
thocl" ‘What’sihcciatlcrwithhim, Mummy?’ 
he <l ‘He's lived his day,’ I sold, ylnd 
fcora Ki- n >0 thicks went from bad lo *onc, 
IwurK 1 niv lone, hut try as 

loi^lr 1 rouMn’t csVc cjorc than twenty 
bpel' aod that oalj ea hety days. Wof»o 
Ihn d ,.-!i il w«r U-mpUd 


I knew I was showing a lack of delicacy, 
but I was intrigued and irritated by Ibis 
woman’s impassivity. Some inexplicable whim 
made me want to see tears in her eyes. There 
was something unnatural in her indifference, 
and at the same time I could see it was not 
affected. 

My question made her raise her eyes to 
mine again. And when she had silently scru- 
tinized me from head to foot she gave a little 
sigh and began to tell her story in an even, 
pensive voice. 

“This is how it happened. His father was 
in jail for a year and a half for embezzlement, 
and in that time we ale up all the money 
we had saved; it wasn’t much, the money 
we had saved. By the time my man got out 
of jail I was burning horse-radish for fire- 
wood. A gardener I knew gave me a waggon- 
load of spoiled horse-radish. I dried it and 
burned it together with dried manure. They 
smoked dreadful and made the food taste bad. 
Kolusha went to school. He was a quick 
lad and very thrifty. He’d alwaj^s bring home 
any logs or sticks he happened to find on his 
way from school. It was spring, then; the snow 
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was melting and Kolnsha had nothing but 
felt boots to wrar. When he pulled them 
off, his feet were as red as red. Just at tliat 
time they let his father out of jail and brought 
him home in carriage. He'd had a stroke in 
jail lie lay thcie looking up at me with a 
crooked sort of smile on his face, and I looked 
down at him and thought to myself: It’s you 
who brought mo to this, and now how am 
I going to feed jou? Throw you m a puddle, 
that’s what I'd like to do with you! Cut 
Kolusha cried when he saw him— went white 
as a sheet and great big tears ran down his 
cheeks ‘WTiat’s thomaltcrwilhliim, Mummy?’ 
ho asked. ‘He’s lived bis day,’ I said. And 
from then on things went from bad to w’orse. 
I worked my fingers to the bone, hut try as 
I might I couldn't make more than twenty 
kopeks, and that only on lucky days. Worse 
than death it was, and 1 was often tempted 
to lay hands on mysolf. Kolusha saw this 
and wont about in a black mood. Once when 
I thought I coiildriT stand it any longer I 
says: ‘This accursed life of mmol If only I 
could die, or if one of you would’’ — that to 
Kolusha and his father. His father just nodded 



his head, as much as to say*. I’ll bo going soon, 
don’t scold; Just bo patient. But Kolusha 
gave mo a long look and then turned and went 
out of the house. As soon as he was gone I 
was sorry for my words, but it was too late. Too 
late. Not an hour had passed before a policeman 
comes riding up. ‘Are you Gospozlia Shishe- 
nina?’ he says. My heart sank. ‘You’re want- 
ed at the hospital,’ he says. ‘Merchant Ano- 
khin’s horses ran over your boy. ’ I rode straight 
off to the hospital. It was as if somebody had 
spread hot coals on the carriage scat, and I 
kept saying to myself; You wretched woman, 
what have you done? 

“We got there at last. Kolusha was lying 
in bed all bandaged up. Me smiled at me . . . 
and tears rolled down his cheeks . . . • and 
he whispered; ‘Forgive me, Mummy. The po- 
liceman’s got the money.' ‘WTiat money are 
yon talking about, Kolusha?’! says. ‘MTiy, 
the money the people in the street gave me, 
and Anokhin, too,' he says. ‘What did they 
give you money for?’ I says. ‘For this,’ he 
says, and gives a weak little groan. His eyes 
were big as saucers. ‘Kolusha,’ I says, ‘how 
is it you didn’t see the horses coming?’ And 
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. J .1 JJ. W s™ me moncv 

Anrt lliey did Those e..e,e his very words 
The., 1 saw eu-ruhiogand I understood whal 

he b...l done, n.y anRol, |,„i „ 

The M M morning- he died tl,s mind was clear 
to iho i.t; end and he kepi saytug. 'Boy 
Dadd; lli.s and that, and buy smetbing for 
jonrscll, I" . ' do 1/ Iboro was lots and Jots 
ol mnni 1 riiero Kally was forty-jevcn 
rubles 1 lo merebaer Anokbia. but 

be orih yavL- me five rubles and grumbled 
aboutt'M'ri that ‘The boy ibrewhimsei/ under 
Vbcbursi'-, he ^aid. ‘Lots ol people saw it, 
so^ihai ail' N'lJi foming boding for?’ I never 
«eDt back '^1' that's how It happened, youn^ 
oan " 


Shs s(np(K'(l talking and became as cold 
Ml IndilfiTiTil.as before. 

Tbe cemetf’r\ was quiet and deserted, the 
:t!)se». ihc -iiklv trees, the moonds of earth, 



his head, as much as to say; I'll bo going soon, 
don’t scold; just bo patient. But KoIu.sha 
gave mo a long look and tben Inrnod and went 
out of the hoTiso, As soon ns ho was gone I 
was sorry for my words, but itwas too late. Too 
Into. Not an hour had passed boforo a policeman 
comes riding up. ‘Are you Gospozha Shishe- 
nina?' he saj's. My heart sank. ‘You're want- 
ed at tho hospital, ’ he says. ‘Merchant Ano- 
khin’s horses ran over yovir buy. ’ 1 rode straight 
off to tho hospital. It was as if somebody had 
spread hot coals on the carriage scat, and I 
kept saying to myself: You wretched woman, 
what have you done? 

“We got there at last. Kolusha was lying 
in bed all bandaged up. lie smiled at mo . . . 
and tears rolled down his cheeks . . . • and 
ho whispered: ‘Forgive me, Mummy. Tho po- 
liceman’s got the money.' ‘Wliat money are 
you talking about, Kolusha?'! says. ‘MTij', 
the money the people in the street gave me, 
and Anokhin, too,’ he says. ‘WTiat did they 
give you money for?’ I says. ‘For this,’ he 
says, and gives a weak little groan. His eyes 
were big as saucers. ‘Kolusha,’ I says, ‘how 
is it you didn’t see the horses coming?' And 
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then he says tome, very plain and clear: *I did 
see them, Mummy, but I didn't want to get 
out of the way because I thought if they 
ran over mo the people would give me money. 
And they did.' Those were his very words. 
Then I saw everything and I understood what 
he had done, my angel, hut it was too late. 
The next morning be died. His mind was clear 
to tho very end and he kept saying: ‘Buy 
Daddy this and that, and buy something for 
yourself, too ’ As if there was Jots and lots 
of money. There really was forty-seven 
rubles. I went to merchant Anokhin, hut 
ho only gave mo five rubles and grumbled 
about even that. ‘The boy threw’ himself under 
the horses,’ ho said ‘Lots of people saw it, 
so what arc you coming begging for?’ I never 
went back So that’s how it happened, young 
man " 

She slopped talking and became as cold 
and indilfercnt«as before. 

The cemetery -was quiet and deserted, the 
crosses, the sickly trees, the mounds of earth, 
and this impassive woman silting on tho grave 
in such a mournful attitude — all those things 
made me reflect on death and human suffering. 



But Iho sky was cloudless and poured a 
withering heat down upon the earth. 

I took some coins out of my pocket and 
hold them out to this woman who, killed by 
misfortune, still wont on living. 

She nodded and said with strange slowno.ss: 

“Do not trouble yourself, young man. I 
have enough for today. I don't need much 
any more; I’m all alone. All alone in the 
world." 

She gave a deep sigh and once more pressed 
her thin lips into that grief-twisted lino. 


1895 



THE WOMAN Wim THE BLUE EYES 


Assistant Police Officer Podshlblo, a fat 
and melancholic Ukrainian, ^os silling in bis 
office twisting his moustache and staring bale- 
fully out of the window into the yard of the po- 
lice-station It was dark and stuffy in the 
office and very quiet, the only sound being the 
ticking of the clock pendulum as it monoto- 
nously counted off the minutes. Out in the 
yard it was so bright and inviting! Throe 
birches growing in the middle of it gave abun- 
dant shade, and in this shade policeman 
Kukharin, who had just como off duty, was 
sleeping on a pile of hay intended for the 



firo-horscs. It was this sight tlint roused the 
iro of Assistant Police Officer Podshiblo. If is 
subordinate could sleep while he, the unfor- 
tunate chief, had to sit in this hole and 
breathe in the smelly vapours given off by the 
four stone -v,'alls! lie imagined the pleasure 
with which he would have slept on that fra- 
grant bay in the shade of the birches if lime 
and position had allowed, and the thought 
made him stretch and yawn and grow more 
wroth than ever. He had an irresistible desire 
to wake up that Kukharin. 

“Hoy, you! Hey, you swine! Kukharin!” 
he roared. 

The door opened behind him and someone 
came into the office. Podshiblo went on look- 
ing out of the window without turning round 
and without experiencing the least curiosity 
as to who had come in and was standing in 
the door-way with the floor-boards creaking 
under bis weight. Kukharin did not so much 
as stir in response to his shouts. Ho was sleep- 
ing soundly with his hands under his head 
and his beard pointing up at the sky, and 
it seemed to the Assistant Police Officer that 
ho could hoar his subordinate snoring in a 
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mocking tantalizing way that increased his 
own longing for a nap and his exasperation at 
not being able to take it. He felt an urge to 
go down and give Kukharin a good kick in 
his fat belly and then drag him by the beard 
out of the shade into the blazing sun. 

“Hey, you, snoozing out there! Hear me?” 

“Your Honour, it’s mo who’s on duty,” 
said a soft voice bcbiod him. 

Podshiblo turned round and glared at the 
policeman, who was looking at him with 
blank popping eyes as he waited for orders 
that would send him dashing off 

“Did I send for you?” 

“No, sir. ” 

“Did I ask for you^” Podshiblo raised his 
voice and twisted round in his chair 

“No, sir.” 

“Then get to hell out of here before I throw 
something at your head!" HU left hand w’as 
already fceling'’for something on the desk and 
his right had taken firm hold of the back of the 
chair, but the policeman ducked through the 
door and was gone. Such an exit was not to 
the liking of the Assistant Police Officer, 
who found it disrespectful. Furthermore, he 


ikc-horscs. It was this sight that rotiscd llio 
iro of Assistant Police Officer Podshihlo. Jlis 
subordinate could sleep while ho, the unfor- 
tunate chief, had to sit in this hole and 
breathe in the smelly vapours given off by the 
four stone walls! lie imagined the pleasure 
with which he would have slept on that fra- 
grant hay in the shade of the birches if time 
and position had allowed, and the thought 
made him stretch and yawn and grow more 
wroth than over. lie had an irresistible desire 
to wake up that Knkharin. 

"Hey, you! Hey, you swine! Kukharin!" 
he roared. 

The door opened behind him and someone 
came into the office. Podshihlo went on look- 
ing out of tlio window without turning round 
and without experiencing the least curiosity 
as to who had come in and was standing in 
the door-way with the floor-boards creaking 
under his weight. Kukharin did not so much 
as stir in response to bis shouts. He w'as sleep- 
ing soundly w'ilh his hands under his head 
and his board pointing np at the sky, and 
it seemed to the Assistant Police Officer that 
he could hoar his subordinate snoring in a 



mocking lanlalizing way that increased his 
own longing for a nap and his exasperation at 
not being able to take it. He felt an urge to 
go down and give Kukharin a good kick in 
his fat belly and then drag him by the beard 
out of the shade into the blazing sun. 

“Hey, you, snoozing out there! Hear mo?” 

“Your Honour, it’s mo who’s on duty," 
said a soft voice behind him. 

Podshiblo turned round and glared at the 
policeman, who was looking at him with 
blank popping eyes as he wailed for orders 
that would send him dashing off 

"Did I send for you?" 

“No, sir.” 

“Did I ask for you?” Podshiblo raised his 
voice and twisted round in his chair. 

“No, sir ” 

“Then get to hell out of here before I throw 
something at your head!" His left hand was 
already fceling’for something on the desk and 
his right had taken firm hold of the back of the 
chair, but the policeman ducked through the 
door and w’as gone Such an exit was not to 
the liking of the Assistant Police Officer, 
who found it disrespectful. Furthermore, he 



was badly in nood of giving vonL to Ibo bad 
lompor induced Jty llio sluffirioss, the work, 
llio coining Fair, and many olbor iinploasanl- 
nossos Uial forced Uioir way into his mind 
without his asking. 

“Como back!" ho shouted through Iho door, 
Tho policeman caino baclf and stood .stiffly 
in tho door-way with a look of terrified expec- 
tation on his face. 

"You oaf!” growled Podsbiblo. "Go down 
into the yard and wake up that ass of a Ku- 
kluu'in and loll him ihoslnlion yard’s no place 
to snore in! Get along with you!" 

“Yes, sir. There's a woman asking — " 
"What’s that?" 

"A woman — ” 

"What kind of a woman?” 

"A tall one—” 

“Idiol! What doe.s she want?" 

“To SCO you — ” 

“Ask her what for. Got out!" 

“I did ask licv. Sbo won’t loll. Says sho 
wants to speak to Your Honour hcrsolf. " 

"Damn these women! llavo her como up. 
Is sho young?” 

"Yes, sir.” 



"Well, show her up Quick, now,” said 
Podshihlo in milder tones. Ho straightened 
np and leafed through some papers on his 
desk, and ins glum countenance took on a 
stern olfmal look. 

Behind him ho heard the rustle of a woman’s 
sVuls 

“\Shai can I do for you?” ho asked, half 
turning <" his client and taking her in with 
a criliral e>o. She bowTd without a word 
and saiK'd -lnwly towards the desk, gazing 
at Ike offi‘ 'T ''lib grave blue eyes that looked 
ouUruo nnih'r drawn brou-s. She was dressed 
poofU and bVcawoiDaD of the lower 

cjifldle cl<i— . wearing a shawl on her head 
afldawoni it'cy cape over her shoulders whoso 
ends she ki pi t « isting iu the slender fingers 
i( her pru'v liHle hands. She w-as tail and 
jlmp and full l.iMcd. had a high forehead, 
and v,as ni'Tf grove and stern than most 
wmea, SUo em<-d to bo about twenty-seven. 



was badly in need of giving vent to tho bad 
temper induced by the siuftiness, Ibo work, 
tho coming Fair, and many olbcr unjilonsniit' 
nesses that forced their way into his mind 
wilboul his asking. 

“Como back!" he shouted through the door. 

Tho policeman came back and .stood .stiffly 
in tho door-way with a look of terrified expec- 
tation on his face. 

“You oaf!” growled I’odshiblo. "Go down 
into tho yard and wake up that ass of a Ku- 
kharin and tell liini the station yard 's no place 
to snoro in! Gel along with you!" 

“Yes, sir. There’s a woman asking — " 

“What’s that?” 

“A woman — ” 

“\Vlial kind of a woman?” 

“A tall one — ” 

“Idiot! iVhat docs she want?” 

“To see you — ” 

“Ask her what for. Get out!” 

"1 did ask hor. She won’t tell. Says she 
wants to speak to Your Honour herself." 

Damn these women! Have her come up. 
Is she young?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


ooo 


"Well, show her up. Quick, now," said 
Podshiblo in milder loncs. Ho straightened 
up and leafed through some papers on his 
desk, and his glum countenance took on a 
stern official look. 

Behind him he heard the rustle of a woman's 
skirts 

“^^’hat can I do for you?" be asked, half 
turning to his client and taking her in with 
a critical eye. She bowed without a word 
and sailed slowly towards the desk, gazing 
at the officer with gravo blue eyes that looked 
out from under drawn brows. She was dressed 
poorly and simply, tike a woman of the lower 
middle class, wearing a shawl on her head 
and a worn grey capo over her shoulders whose 
ends she kept twisting in the slender fingers 
of her pretty little hands. She was tall and 
plump and full-hustcd, had a high forehead, 
and was more grave and stern than most 
women. She scemed*to be about twenty-seven. 
She walked slowly and thoughtfully, as if say^ 
ing to herself: perhaps I had hotter turn back. 

“A fine specimen, a regular grenadier," 
thought Podshiblo as soon os ho caught sight 
of her. “One of your trouble-makers.” 




“You don’t say' Ilm. Well—’’ began t’od- 
shiblo, anticipating somctlung oxciting. 

“It’s about those cards I’ve come,” went 
on the woman, dropping on to a chair with a 
sigh and giving her head an odd toss as if 
someone had struck her. 

“I see. So you’re thinking of running 
a house? Hm.” 

“No. I want a card for myself, ” and she 
let her head fall very low. 

“Oh. ^\^lpre’s your old card?” asked Pod- 
sblblo as be moved his chair closer to hers 
and reached out for her waist, one eye on tho 
door. 

“What old card? I haven’t got any.” Sho 
threw him a swift glance but did nothing to 
avoid his touch. 

“So you worked in secret, did you? Without 
being registered? Some do so. But now you 
want to be registered? That’s right. Safer,” 
said Podshiblo encouragingly, pressing his 
attentions on her more boldly 

“I’ve never done it before,” blurted out 
the woman, dropping her eyes. 

“Really? How’s that? I don’t understand,” 
said Podshiblo with a shrug of his shoulders. 



“I should like Lo know, ” she began in a 
deep rich voice and then broke oil, her blue 
eyes resting uncertainly on the officer's be-- 
whiskered face. 

“Please sit down. What is it you would 
like to know?” asked Podshiblo in an official 
tone, thinking to himself: very nice and 
juicy. 

“I’ve come about those cards,” she said. 

“Residence cards?” 

“No, not those.” 

“Then what ones?” 

“Those that — the ones that arc given to— 
to women, ” she said falteringly, blushing crim- 
son. 

“What's that? What sort of women?" asked 
Podshiblo, lifting his eyebrows and smiling 
playfully. 

“Different sorts — who walk the streets — at 
night. ” 

“Tut, tut, tut! You mean prostitutes?” 
grinned Podshiblo. 

“Yes, that’s Avhat I mean.” The w'oman 
took a deep breath and smiled, too, as if it 
was easier for her now that the word had been 
pronounced. 





"You don’t say! Hm. AVcll— " began t’od- 
shiblo, anticipating something exciting. 

“It’s about those curds I’ve come,” -vN-ont 
on the woman, dropping on to a chair with a 
sigh and giving her bead an odd toss as if 
someone had struck her. 

"I sec. So you’re thinking of running 
a house? Hm.” 

"No. I want a card for myself,” and she 
lot her head fall very low. 

“Oh. \Vhcrc’s your old card?” asked Pod- 
shiblo as he moved Ins chair closer to hers 
and reached out tor her waist, one cyo on the 
door. 

“\Miat old card? I haven’t got any," She 
threw him a swift glance but did nothing to 
avoid his touch. 

"So you worked in secret, did you? Without 
being registered? Some do so. But now you 
want to be registered? That’s right. Safer,” 
said Podshiblo encouragingly, pressing his 
attentions on her more boldly 

“I’ve never done it before,” blurted out 
iho woman, dropping her eyes. 

“Really? How’s that? I don't understand,” 
said Podshiblo with a shrug of his shoulders. 



'‘I’m just Uiinliing of il. For Ibo firsl lime 
I came here lo the Fair,” explained the woman 
soflly, without raising her eyes. 

“So that’s it!" Podsiiiblo looh liis liand 
off her waist, pushed hack his chair and 
leaned back, nonplussed. 

Both of tliom were siienl. 

“So that’s how it is. Ilin. You want — hm. 
It’s wrong, of course. And liard. Tlint i.s, you 
SCO — But after all—well, it’s very strange. 
To toll you the truth, I don’t .see how you 
can bring yourself to do il. That is, if what 
you say is true, ’’ 

Being an experienced police officer, lie could 
see it was true. She looked loo wbole.soinc 
and docent lo be n member of ibnl well- 
known profe.ssion. The .‘-ign.s of I ho trade 
which stamj) lliem.^-clvis on a {iro.-lil ulc's face 
and manners, however inexpeiieiicod she is, 
were not to ho found on hers. 

“It’s true, on my honour," she said, lean- 
ing towards him in a hurst of confidence. 
“Would I bother to lie, once I had decided 
on such a welched thing? Of cour.se not. 
But I’ve just got lo make money. I’m a wid- 
ow. My husband — he was a steamboat pilot — 


was drowned when the ice broke last April. 
I’ve got two kids — a little boy of nine and 
a little girl of seven. And no money. Nor 
relatives. I was an orphan when I got married. 
My husband’s relatives live far away, but 
they never liked me — they'ro well-off and they 
look on me as a beggar. Who can I turn to? 
I could go to work, of course. But I need a 
lot of money, more than 1 could ever earn. My 
boy studies at the gymnasium I suppose I 
could file a request to have him study free 
of charge, but who would pay any attention 
to it, coming from me, a lone woman? And he's 
such a smart little fellow. It would be too bad 
to take him out of school. My little girl, too— 
she needs all sorts of things. As for an honest 
job, there aren’t many of them to be had. 
And Oven if I did find one, how much could 
I make? And what could 1 do? Bo a cook? 
I’d Only make five rubles a month. Not 
enough. Not nearly enough. While in this 
business, if a woman’s lucky she can make 
enough in one go to feed her family a whole 
year. One of our women made over four hun- 
dred rubles at the last Fair. With that little 
pile she married the forest warden and now 


sbc lives like a lady, GoU,in» on fine. If il 
wasn't for the sliaino—thc disgrace. But judge 
for yourself. It’s fate, I guess. It’s nl\vay.s 
fate. If this idea could have (nkeu root in 
my mind, I mu.'it be meanl to carry it out. 
Fate put mo up (o it. If I make money — all 
well and good; if it brings mo nothing but 
shame and misery — fate again. That’s bow 
1 sec it.” 

Podshiblo grasped every word she .«oid, for 
her whole face spoke to him. .At fir.^^t she wore 
a frightened look, but gradually it changed 
to one of cold ro.solution. 

The A.ssistaut Police Officer felt very un- 
comfortable and oven a bit nervous. 

Let a woman like tlint gel Indd of sumo 
fool and slie’ll skin him ali%e and pick all 
Ibo meat <iff bis !>onc'-, was I In* e.vplanalion 
ho gave of his npprelieri'-ion, and when she 
had finished he said lirily 

"I’m sorry, hut thorc'.s nothing I can do 
for you. Apply to the Chief of Police. That’s 
his business — and the Medical Commission’s. 
I have nothing to do with it.” 

He wa.s an.vious to get rid of her. .Sho instant- 
ly got up, made him a little how and glided 



slowly over to tho door. Podsliiblo watched 
her go with tight lips and narrowed eyes, 
and it was all ho could do to keep from spit- 
ting after her. 

“So it’s to the Chiel of Police 1 must go?” 
she asked, turning round when she got to 
tho door. Her blue eyes looked at him with 
calm determination; a deep, hard line cut 
across her forehead. 

“That’s nglit, " Podshiblo hastened to reply. 

“Good-byo. Thank you," and she went out. 

Tho Assistant Police OfUccr put bis elbows 
on his desk and sat there whistling something 
to himself for about ten minutes. 

“Tho bitch, oh’” be muttered out loud 
without lifting bis head ‘‘Children! 
have children got to do with it? Humph! Tho 
hussy’" 

And again ho was silent for a long time. 

“But life, too — if what she said was the 
truth. It twists a person round its little fin- 
ger Hm Very hard on a person." 

After a moment’s pause he summed 11 
the work of his brain in a deep sigh/ 
of his fingers, and an cnergolic 
tion; 
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And he did. 

Ono evening as ho was standing on duty 
outside the Main Ollice, he noticed her about 
five paces away. She was going towards tho 
Square with that same slow gliding walk. 
Her blue eyes w’cro staring straight ahead, and 
there was something in her figure, so tall and 
graceful; something in the movement of her 
hips and bust; something in the resigned ex- 
pression of her eyes that held a person off. 
The deep line in her brow, [which showed 
too great a resignation to fate and was more 
noticeable now than when be had first seen 
her, spoiled her round Russian face bj- making 
it too severe. 

Podshiblo twisted his moustache, indulged 
certain playful fancies, and decided not to 
let her get out of sight 

“Just wait, you crocodile, you!” was the 
w’arning he mentally shouted after her. 

Five minutes later he was sitting besido 
her on one of the benches m the square. 

“Don’t you recognize me’” ho asVod with 
a smile. / 



white and twisted and her mouth round, as if she 
wanted to cry oul.bul she drew back justas sud- 
denly — drew back and assumed her old attitude. 

“That’s all right. I’ll get used to it,” she 
said in a clear even ■voice, then look out her 
handkerchief and blew her nose loudly. 

Her proximity, her movements, and her 
calm immobile blue eyes produced a sinking 
sensation in the pit of Podshiblo’s stomach. 

In an access of annoyance, ho got up and 
held out his hand without a word. 

“Good-bye,” sbo said gently. 

He nodded his bead and walked away brisk- 
ly, cursing himself for being a fool 

“Just you wait, my fine lady' I’ll show 
you yet! Once you get a laslo of what I’m 
like you'll come down off your high horse!” 
he muttered to himself And at the same time 
ho realized she had done nothing to warrant 
such an outburst 

And this made him angrier than ever. 

Ill 

One evening of the following week, as Pp''- 
shiblo was walking from the ci>"’van-5. 
to the Siberian Pier, he slopp*^ ''oari 




mur faintly, try to pull away and wave her 
arras in the air. 

Podshiblo felt the blood rush to his head; 
he had a wild desire to avenge someone for 
something, and, dashing forward, he seized 
the infuriated woman by the waist and pulled 
her away. 

The table overturned, dishes crashed to 
the floor, the onlookers let out wild shrieks 
and laughs. 

In a state of frenzy Podshiblo saw all kinds 
of grimacing ted faces flash before his eyes 
as bo held the struggling woman in his aims 
and hissed in her ear: 

“Soil’s you, U it? Making a scene’ A row?” 

The blue-cycd woman’s victim was lying 
on the floor among the broken dishes, sobbing 
and wailing hysterically. 

A nimble little man in a long coal explained 
to Podshiblo what had happened: 

“Her, that one, says to this one. Your 
Honour, ‘you hussy,* she says, ‘you dirty 
tart!’ So this one gives her a flip, and that 
one lets go at her vdlh a glass of lea, and then 
this one grabs that one by the hair and sails 
into her — smack! And then another smack! 
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with her blue eyes and waited for him to 
speak first, 

Pod'-hiblo, ^ho was particularly irritable 
because he had not had enough sleep, flung 
papers about liis desk, but this did not help 
him find aiuLhinti io sa\ to her Somehow the 
prejudiced charges and eiuihels usual to such 
occa«i"ns refused to come off his tongue, 
he wanted ponudhim! stronirer and more vindic- 
tive tn liurl III h'-i leeili 

“How did It begin’ Come now-, gpoak 
up ” 

"She iii-ulied me," declared the woman. 

“Think "f ibai' Wliai a crime'" said Pod- 
shiblo iroiiie.ilK 

‘Shelias no light to I'm net to be com- 
pared wilh lier 

"Good I.onl. and who do you think you 
are’" 

"It’s need iliives inc to it, but she 

"Iltn 's)ji' doi-s ii ftir pleasure, is that it? 

“Her’’ 

"Yes. her " 

"She hasn t gi.i any kids." 

“Enough of (hat. you scum Don’t think 
you can ga round me with those children of 




swallow that? She just hadn’t the courage to 
call a spade a spade, and so she tried to blame 
it on circmnstances. Bah! 

IV 

But there were children after all— a shy, 
low-headed little boy in an old worn gymna- 
sium uniform and with a black kerchief tied 
owrhis ears, and a little girl in a plaid mack- 
intosh that was much too big for her. Both 
of them were sitting on some boards on tho 
Kasbia pier, shivering in an autumn wind and 
carrying on a quiet conversation. Theirmoth- 
cr was standiQg beside them, leaning against 
some bales and gazing down at them with 
adoring blue eyes. 

The little boy looked like her. He, too, 
bad blue eyes, and he would frequently twist 
his head in the cap with the broken peak to 
smile up at her and say something. Tho little 
girl Was badly pock-marked. She had a sharp 
little nose and large grey eyes that had a live- 
ly and intelligent sparkle. Various bundles 
and packages were spread out on the boards 
about them. 



It was iho end of Soplombor. Rain had boon 
falling all day, Lhe river-bank was muddy 
and a cold damp wind was blowing. 

The Volga was rough, murky waves broke 
noisily on llio bank, Lhe air was filled with 
a low steady roar. People of all sorts kept 
coming and going, all of them with anxious 
looks on their faces as they hastened on 
their way. And against the seething back- 
ground of this river scene, the quiet group con- 
sisting of a mother and two children instantly 
caught the eye. 

Assistant Police Officer Podshiblo had no- 
ticed it, and while he kept at some distance, 
he watclicd the three closely. He was aware 
of their every movement, and for some reason 
he was ashamed. 

In half an hour the Kashin steamboat was to 
leave from this pier to go up the Volga. 

People began to move out on the jetty. 

The woman with the blue eyes bent down, 
straightened up with bags and bundles over 
her shoulders and under her arms, and went 
down the steps behind her children, who 
walked along hand in hand, their share of 
bundles slung over their shoulders. 



r-j Podshiblo hud to go oat on the ietty, too. 
He would have preferred not to, but he had no 
choice, and in a little while he was standing 
not far from the ticket office. 

His acquaintance bought tickets In her 
hand she held a bulging brown purse with a 
roll of bank-notes sticking out of it. 

“I want,” she said, . that is, hero’s 
how it is the children arc to go second class— 
to Kostroma — and I am to go third. But could 
I please take one ticket for the two of them? 
No? You’ll make an oiceplion? Ob, thank 
you so much God bless you ” 

And she walked away with a beaming face. 
The children pressed about her, tugging at 
her skirt and asking for something. She lis- 
tened and smiled 

“Goodness gracious, I said I'd buy il, 
didn’t P Would I deny you anything? Two 
each? Very well, wait for me here. ” 

She went to some stands near the entrance, 
where fruit and sweetmeats ^^c^e sold. 

Presently she was back with her children 
and saying to them: 

“Hero’s some nice-smelling soap for jou, 
Varya-sniff it! And a pen-knife for >ou. 



(icck for his nc(]imititanco» niiii ulioii lu> luid 
found her ho doffod his cnp mill hmwd. 

She responded hy mnkliig n Inw Uus,>tlnii 
bow and crossing herself. 

And so sho and her children ueiil Imrk In 
Kostroma 

WTion Assistant Police Officer PiuIhIiIIiIo iiiit] 
seen them off, lie gave a deep High anil went 
back to his post, feeling very glinn and iiii 
happy. 
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HOW SK.MAGA WAS CAUGHT 

ScMACA was silting all by iiiinst’lf nl n table 
ill a la\i’ru willi a pint bottle of vodka and 
fifteen Kupeks wurlii of stow in front of him. 

The ba.seincnf room with its .sinokc-blackcncd 
vaulted ceiling was lighted by one lamp 
over llie bar and two in the middle of the room. 
The air wasden.se with smoke in whose billows 
floated vague dark forms that talked and 
sang and swore boisterously, knowing that 
hero they were beyond the law. 

One of those fierce storms of late autumn 
was raging outside, with big slickly snow- 
flakes coming down heavily, but inside it 
was warm and noisy and had a good familiar 
smell. 



Semaga sat gazing intently through tho 
smoke at tho door, his cjcs growing sharper 
every time it opened to let someone in. When 
this happened bo would lean foi^vard slightly 
and might even raise a hand to shield his face 
as ho scrutinized the features of whoever had 
entered. And he bad good reason to do this. 

Wien he had studied the newcomer* in 
detail and conMneed himself of whatever it 
was he wished to he convinced of, he w’ould 
pour himself out another gloss of vodka, 
gulp it down, fork half a dozen pieces of meal 
and potatoes and sit there munching slowly, 
smacking lus lips and licking his bristling 
soldicr^moustachc 

A curiously shaggy shadow was cost upon 
tho damp grey wall by his big tousled head, 
and it bobbed as he chewed, as if it were in- 
sistently nodding to someone who made no 
response. 

Somaga's face was broad, high-chcckbonod, 
and beardless, his eyes were big and grey 
and ho had a habit of screwing them up; dark 
bushy eyebrows shaded his eyes and a curly 
lock of no-colour hair hung dowm over the 
left eyebrow, nlmost touching i* 



On the whole, 'Semaga’s face was not one 
to inspire trust; there was something discon- 
certing about the expression of strained de- 
termination it wore, an expression out of place 
even among these people and in this place. 

He was wearing a ragged woollen coat tied 
at the waist with a piece of cord, beside him 
lay his cap and mittens, and leaning against 
the back of his chair was a club of impres- 
sive dimensions with a bulge at one end 
formed by the root. 

And so he sat on enjoying his meal and was 
just aliout to ask for more vodka when the 
door was thrown open with a hang, and into 
the tavern rolled something round and ragged 
that looked for all the world like a big ball 
of tow coming unwound. 

“Beat it, men! A raid!” it cried excitedly 
in a high childish voice. 

The men instantly sat back, fell silent, be- 
gan to confer anxiously, while from their midst 
came a few questions in hoarse uneasy voices: 

“D’ye mean it?” 

“So strike me dead! They’re coming from 
both sides. On horses and on foot. Two offi- 
cers and ever so many policemen.” 
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"Who are they after, have you heard?" 

"Semaga, I guess They questioned Niki- 
ioric^ about him,” piped Iho childish voice 
while the balMike figure of its owner rolled 
in tho direction of Iho bar. 

“Wlij, have they caught Nilviforich?” asked 
Semaga, clapping his cap on to his matted hair 
and gelling up unhurriedly. 

“Yes, they just caught him *' 

"WTiere’" 

“At Aunt Afana's. in Stenka Street,” 

“You just come from lliore’” 

"Uh'huh I came rushing here over tho gar- 
den fences and now Tm off to 'Tbo Bargo'; 
they’ll bo wanting to know there, loo, I 
guess." 

"Run along," 

The boy was out of the la\ern in a trice. No 
sooner had the door closed behind him than 
skinny old Iona Petrovich, the proprietor, a 
God-fearing man in big spectacles and black 
skull-cap, called after him: 

"Ilcy, you Iiillc imp, you son of Satanl 
iihat’s this you've done, you accursed off- 
spring of 11am’ Cobbled op a whole plate- 
full" 



“Of wlial?” asked Semaga, wlio was now 
making liis way lo Uic door. 

“Liver. Licked Ihc plnlc clean. How lie 
ever did it so quick is more than I can see, 
the scampi /Ml in one go!” 

“So now you’ll have to go begging, I sup- 
pose,” ohserved Semaga dryly ns ho went out 
of the door. 

A wot, huffoling wind made lilllo sounds ns 
it swirled above and along the street, and the 
air was like a mass of boiling porridge, so 
thickly fell the wet snowflakes. 

Semaga stood there listening a moment, hut 
nothing was to bo heard but the swish of the 
wind and the rustle of the snow falling on 
the walls and roofs of the houses. 

Ho walked off, and when he had taken about 
ten steps, he climbed over a fence and found 
himself in somebody’s back garden. 

A dog barked and in reply a horse neighed 
and stamped on the floor. Semaga quickly 
climbed back into the street and set out 
towards the centre of town, walking faster 
now. 

A few minutes later he heard a noise in 
front of him that sent him over another fence. 



This time he crossed the from yard without 
m^hap, went through the open gate into the 
garden, climbed other fences and crossed other 
gardens until he found himself in a street run- 
nintj parallel to ihe one on which Iona Petro- 
vich'' ia\eni '■loud 

.\5 Hl' walki il he tiled to think of a safeplacc 
to hull' ni, but be rould not. 

.Ml ilie -a[' i>ljces had hccomc unsafe now 
that llie I nine fiad taken it into tbcir beads 
to make a raid, and tlio prospect of spending 
the nitrlii "ut«ide in sveh a storm and wflb 
the daiu'i < "f being caogbt by iJio raid- 
er* nr n inghl watchman was not very 
chcciftil 

lie walki'd ''11 slowly, peering ahead into 
the while niuik of ibo storm out of which, 
soundK'‘*l\. r--'- houses, bitching posts, street 
lampv, .iJ} of them plastered with soft 

clumps of ‘■now 

Abo\e llie noi-e of the Storm he caught a 
strange iioi'.i* roiinng from somewhere in front 
of him It n ‘i mMi-d the soft cr>ing of a haby. 

ffe stoppl'd with hi- neck 

allUudc of a wild animal sousing danger 

Tkn Ainli anaV 


Semaga shook his head and went on, pulling 
his cap further down over his eyes and hunch- 
ing up his shoulders to keep the snow out of 
his neck. 

Again ho heard a wail, and this time it 
came from under his very feet. He started, 
slopped, bent down, felt the ground with his 
hands, stood up and shook the snow off the 
bundle ho had found. 

“A fine how-d’ye-do! A baby! Wliat d’ye 
think of that!” he muttered to himself as he 
studied the infant. 

It was warm, it wriggled and was all wet 
with molted snow. Its face, not quite as big 
as Semaga 's fist, was red and wrinkled, its 
eyes were closed and its tiny mouth kept open- 
ing and making little sucking movements. 
Water dripped off the rags round its face into 
its tiny toothless mouth. 

Dumbstruck as he was, Semaga realized 
that the baby ought not to swallow the water 
dripping off these rags, and so he turned the 
bundle upside down and shook it. 

This, it seems, was not to the baby’s liking, 
for it let out a squeal of protest. 

"Tut-tut!" said Semaga severely. “Tut-tut! 


Not a word, or you’ll got U from i«p| \Minl «m 
I fussing with you for nnjT^-ay, I'h? Ah If 1 
had any need of you! And you go niu! cry, 
you Htllo simpleton!” 

But Semaga’s words had not tlio Icnni 
effect on the baby, which kept (*n s<iiic{illiig 
80 softly and plaintively that Peiiiagii wnn 
very much put out. 

‘‘Come, matey, that’s not nlco. I know yuti 'ro 
cold and wet-— and that you’re jiHt ii Illlk* 
shaver, but what tho douce am I to do with 
you?” 

Still tho baby squealed. 

'There's just nothing I can do u'illi ymi," 
said Semaga conclusively, pulling llni wrn/i* 
pings tighter round Ills find and putting It 
back on the ground. 

“Can’t bo helped. You can sen for y'>l»r^•■J^ 
there’s nothing I can do with you- l'>'> 
sort of a foundling mj'sdh St' 1^" ^’j'’ 

to you and that’s that.” 

And with a wave of hh hand Sming-) d 
off, muttering the tvliile: 

“If it wasn’t for the raid, nniyh'* 
a place to stick you In. flat 11'"^^'- ‘‘ ‘ 

'^Tiat can I do about H? 
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Semaga shook his head and went on, pulling 
his cap further down over his eyes and hunch- 
ing up his shoulders to keep the snow out of 
his neck. 

Again he heard a wail, and this time it 
came from under his very feet. He started, 
stopped, bent down, felt the ground with his 
hands, stood up and shook the snow off the 
bundle ho had found. 

“A fine how-d’ye-do! A baby! ^Vllat d’y^ 
think of that!” he muttered to himself as he 
studied the infant. 

It was warm, it wriggled and was all wet 
with melted snow. Its face, not quite as big 
as Semaga ’s fist, was red and wrinkled, its 
eyes were closed and its tiny mouth kept open- 
ing and making little sucking movements. 
Water dripped off the rags round its face into 
its tiny toothless mouth. 

Dumbstruck as he was, Semaga realized 
that the baby ought not to swallow the water 
dripping off these rags, and so he turned the 
bundle upside down and shook it. 

This, it seems, was not to the baby’s liking, 
for it let out a squeal of protest. 

“Tut-tut!” said Semaga severely. “Tut-tut! 


on his wa} with a heavy heart, as pitiable 
as the baby for whom he fell such pity. 

His find WTiggled feebly and let out faint 
peeps that wre smothered by the heavy ■wool- 
len coat and Semaga’senonnous paw’. Semaga 
had on nothing but a torn shirt under his coat, 
and so he soon felt the warmth of the baby’s 
liny body. 

“You little brat!" muttered Semaga as he 
made his way through the snow “Your affairs 
look pretty bad, matey, because what am I 
supposed to do with you? Tell me that. As 
for that mother of jours— come, now, lie 
quiet! You'll fall out " 

But the infant kept on wriggling and Serna* 
ga felt its warm face rubbing against his breast 
through a hole in his shirt. 

Suddenly Semaga slopped dead in his tracks 
and exclaUnod in a loud voice: 

it’s the breast he’s after! His 
mother’s breast! Good God! His mother’s 
breast!" 

And for some reason Semaga began to Irem- 
hJe all over, perhaps from shame, perhaps 
from fear — from some emotion that wasstrange, 
powerful, painful and heart-breaking. 


You'll jusl have lo forgive me. It’s an inno- 
cent soul you are, and your mollicr’.s a fiend. 
,If I over find out who you are, you hu.ssy, I’ll 
break your ribs and knock the stuffings out 
of you. That'll teach you how lo behave next 
time! Go just so far and no further. O-o-o, you 
she-devil, yon heartless cow! May you die 
in misery, and may Iho earth vomit you up. 
So yon think yon can go about having habies 
and throwing them away, do yon? And if I 
drag you through the street by the hair? Oh, 
I'd do it all right, you strumpet! Don’t you 
know yon can't go tossing babies around in a 
storm like this? They’re weak and helpless 
and they can die from swallowing this snow. 
Want lo pick a nice dry night to throw your 
babies away in, yon fool. They’ll live longer 
on a dry night, and people are more apt to 
find ’em. As if anybody was out on a night 
like this!” 

At just what point in his reflections Semaga 
xeturned to his find and picked it up again ho 
himself did not notice, so engrossed xvas he in 
his conversation with its mother. But he did 
pick it up and put it inside his coat, and after 
one Inst withering blast at its mother, he went 



OQ hls way with a heavy heart, as pitiable 
as the baby lor wbom he felt such pity. 

His find wTigglcd feebly and let out faint 
peeps that were smothered by the heavy wool- 
len coat and Semaga’s enormous paw Semaga 
had on nothing but a lorn shirt under his coat, 
and so he soon felt the warmth of the baby’s 
tiny body. 

“You htllo brat!” muttered Semaga as he 
made his way through the snow “Your affairs 
look pretty bad, matey, because what am I 
supposed to do with you? Toll me that. A.s 
for that mother of yours — come, now, he 
quiell You’ll tall out ” 

But Ibo infant kept on wriggling and Sema- 
ga felt ll5 warm face rubbing against his breast 
through a hole in his shirt. 

Suddenly Semaga slopped dead in his tracks 
and exclaimed in a loud voice: 

“AVhy it's the breast he’s after! His 
mother's breast! Good Cod! His mother’s 
breast!" 

And for some reason Semaga began to trem- 
ble all over, perhaps from shame, perhaps 
from fear— from some emotion that was strange, 
powerful, painful and heart-breaking. 



"It lakes inc for ils mother! Ekii, you poor 
litllc bcnslic! d’ye want of mo? And 

whal arc you doing lo mo? I’m a soldier, 
matey, and a thief, if you must know," 

The wind whistled desolately. 

“Yott'd ought lo go lo sleep. Go to sleep, 
now. Ilush-a-hye. Go to sleep. You’ll not get 
a drop out of mo. Slcepy-hyc. I'll sing you 
a song, though it’s your nia as oiiglit to he doing 
that. Como, now, come; lulla-lulla-lullnhy. 
I’m no nursemaid — go to sleep." 

And suddenly Semagn, his l)end henl low 
over the hahy, sang in soft long-drawn tones, 
ns tenderly ns ho could; 

You're a rehorc and you're a bore, 

There's nolhiny much to love you for. 

These words he sang to the tune of a lullnhy. 

Tlie milky murk kept seething all around 
and Semagn walked down the pavement witli 
the hahy in.side hi.s coal, and while the hahy 
kept up its .‘-■q lie a ling, the thief sang tenderly: 


/'// come and see you one fine ni^ht, 
And when / leave you’ll lool; a fright. 



And down his cheeks stolo drops ol what 
must have been melting snow. From time to 
time the thief gave a little shudder, there was 
a lump in his throat and a weight on his heart, 
and never had he felt* so desolate as ^Nhilc 
walking down that empty street in the storm 
with the baby squealing inside bis coat. 

But he went on just the same. 

Behind him he heard doll hoof-boats. The 
silhouettes of mounted policemen loomed out 
of the darkness and soon they were beside him. 

Two voices asked simultaneously: 

“^Mio goes there?” 

"What’s your name’" 

"What’s that you’re carrying? Out with 
It!” ordered one of the policemen, leading his 
horse straight up the pavement." 

‘This’ A baby.” 

“Your name?” 

“Scraaga— from Akbtyr." 

“Oho! The very man we’re looking for! 
Get up there in front of my horse!” 

“Me and the baby’d belter bug the bouses. 
The wind's not so strong there. The middle 
of the street’s no place for us — we’re froze as 


The policemen did not grasp what he was 
saying, but they let him keep to the shelter 
of the houses while they rode as close as possi- 
ble and did not take their eyes off him. 

With such an esco^ Semaga walked all 
the way to the police-station. 

“So you've caught him, have you? That’s 
fine,” said the Chief of Police as they entered 
his office. 

“Wliat about the baby? Wliat am I to do 
with it?" asked Semaga with a toss of his head. 

"mat’s that? What baby?” 

“This one. 1 found it in the street. Here.” 

And Semaga pulled his find out of his 
coat. The baby hung limp in his hands. 

“But it’s dead!” exclaimed the Chief of 
Police. 

“Dead?” echoed Semaga. lie stared down 
at the little bundle and laid it on the desk. 

“Funny,” he observed, adding with a sigh: 
“I’d ought to have picked it up straight away. 
Maybe if I had — But I didn’t. I picked it up 
and then put it down again.” 

“Wliat’s that you’re muttering?” asked 
the Chief. 

Semaga cast a forlorn look about him. 



With ibc death ol the baby had died most 
of the scuiinionts he bad felt whiJe walking 
down the street. 

Here he was surrounded by cold official- 
om, with nothing to look forward to but 
ail and a trial. A sense of injury welled up 
iitlun him. He glanced reproachfully at the 
jody nf the baby and said with a sigh' 

“A fine one jouarel I let myself get caught 
on account of you, and all for nothing it turns 
out. And hero I nas thinking— But you nent 
and died on mo. Ilumpbl" 

And Semapa scraubed the back of his nock 

vigorously 

“Lead him away," saifl tbo Chief, nodding 
towards Semaga 
So they led him a^iay. 

And that's all 
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A KEADEn 


It was lATE al iiigbl when 1 left Llic house 
where I had just road one of my published 
stories to a group of friends. Tlioy liad boon 
lavish of their praises, and I walked slowly 
down the street in a p]casaj)t state of oxcilc- 
ment, experiencing a joy of life such as I had' 
never known before, v' 

The month was February, the night was 
clear, and the cloudless sky, thickly studded 
with stars, breathed an invigorating cold- 
ness upon the earth, now richly garbed in 
now-fallon snow. The branches of the trees 
hanging over the fences throw a fantastic 
shadow-pattern across my path and the snow- 
crystals scintillated joyously in the tender 
blue shine of the moon. There was not a soul 


n sight and llio cn-nk oj On* riinw nnd"/ liiy 
)00ls was Uio only v)iAnt\inf ih'i enf 

!mn silliness of that ch-ar and ni'iHoiaM'* 
aight. 

“How good it is to hn «»f) Hila 

catvh, among pcopio," I thonght. 

And m\ mmgniation v.at nor f'/inil/ig of 
bright colours in painiing a piiiimi of my 
luiurc 

“Yfs. Jgu hu^e ttnlt'-ii o \fry rih'o Unfo 
ihing—fi'^ doubt .ji •"U ii.*’ uiu-i-i] romcdtm 
bchii'd m 


Ho spoke in a high voice. Jlo bad ihin lips 
and a lit, Lie black moiislncbo Lbal did not 
hide bis smile. The .smile never lofL his lips 
and I lound Ibis implcasanl; I son.scd lbal, il 
hid a crilical appraisal of me that was caus- 
tic and unllallcring. But I was in loo good 
a humour lo dwell for long on ibis feature of 
my companion; il flashed before my eyes like 
a shadow and swiftly faded in the bright 
light of my self-complacency. I walked along 
beside him wondering what be would say and 
socfolly hoping bo would add lo Ibo pleasant 
momenls I had enjoyed lbal evening. Fate 
is so sparing of her favours that man has 
become greedy for them. 

“It is pleasant to fee! that }’ou arc c.vccp- 
tional, isn’t it?” asked my companion. 

Finding nothing out of the ordinary in the 
question, 1 hastened to agree. 

“Hob, heh, hch!” he laughed b'ltingly, rub- 
bing his little hands with their thin claw- 
like fingers. 

“You are a very jolly follow,” I remarked 
dryly, for his laughter had offended mo. 

“Oh yes, very,” he confirmed with a smile 
and a nod. "And I am inquisitive as well. I 



am always wanting to know things— to 
know everything. My curiosity never leaves 
mo and that is what keeps me in such high 
spirits. At present, for instance, I shouid 
like to know what your success has cost 
you." 

I glanced down at him and replied without 
enthusiasm: 

“About a month’s w'ork. Perhaps a little 
more." 

Ho pounced on my words. “Ah! A little 
work and a lutlo eipcricnco of hfo, which 
always costs something Out that is not a 
high price to pay for the realization that at 
present thousands of people are thinking your 
thoughts as they read your work. And in 
addition you acquire the hope that perhaps, 
in time — heh, hcli! — after you are dead — hch, 
heh, hchl In exchange for such acquisitions 
one might expect you to givo more— more, 
that is, than you have given us so far, don’t 
you think so^” 

Again he laughed his biting laugh, gazing 
at me the while with piercing black eyes. I 
threw him a glance from mv superior height 
and asked coolly 



"1 bog your jmrdon, bill wilb wIkuti bnvo 
1 Ibo plonsuro? ..." 

“Wlio am I? f’.nn’l you giioii? Well, I ‘ball 
iiol toll you for lln proKOiil.. Do you find a 
rnnu’s rinmo of more imimrlnnoo I linn .wluit 
lie bas to sayV" 

“Corlaiiily uol, but- Ibis ;’o — odd,” 1 iiv 
plied. 

Ho gave a lilllo lug at luy slc<;vo. 

‘‘Lot. it bo odd," ho said with a f[uiot laugb. 
"Suroly a poison can allow biiu'i'lf to go bo- 
yond the bounds of tlio ordinary and oonimon- 
jduco onr,c in a wbilo. If you bavo no objoc- 
lion, lot us talk frankly to oacb olbor. .As* 
sumo that I am ono of your roadors’-a quoor 
sort of reader who would like to know how 
and for what purpose a book is written — by 
you, for instance Shall ue have sarh a tall;?'' 

“Oil, do let's,” I said. “I shall be delighted. 
Not every day doe? ono have a chance to talk 
with such a person." Hut 1 was lying, for 1 
found all this c.vlreinely unpleasant. What is 
he after? I thought. And why slionld I allow 
this chance encounter w'ith a jicrfcct stranger 
to assume the nature of a controversy? 

And yet 1 kept on walking slowly heside 
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him, trying to wear a look of courteous atten- 
tion, and this, as I remember, I found diffi- 
cult. But since I was still in a buoyant mood 
and did not want to offend the gentleman 
by refusing to talk to him, I tried to take 
mj'sclf in liand. 

The moon was shining behind us, throwing 
our shadoAN’S before. They merged into a 
single dark spot that glided over the snow, 
and as I watched it I was conscious of some- 
thing as dark and illusive as our shadows 
being born within me, so/netblng which, like 
they, seemed to bo straining ahead. 

My companion was silent for a moment 
before he said in the confident tone of one 
who IS sole master of liis thoughts: 

“Nothing is more curious and important 
than the motives behind human conduct. Do 
you agree?” 

1 nodded. 

“Good. Then let us speak frankly — and let 
no opportunity to speak frankly .escape you 
while you are still young." 

A queer fellow, I thought, but I was in- 
trigued by his words. 

“But what shall 'U'e speak about?” I smiled. 



Hg looked into ray face with the intimacy 
of an old acquaintance. 

“Let us speak about the aims of literature, ” 
ho exclaimed. 

“Very well . . . only I'm afraid it is loo 
late. . 

“Oh, for you it is not yet loo laic.” 

I stopped, astonished by his words; ho had 
pronounced them with a gravity that made 
them sound prophetic. I slopped with a ques- 
tion on my lips, hut he look me by the aim 
and led me on quietly hut firmly. 

“Don’t stop, you’re on 'the right path 
with me,” ho said. “Enough of these pre- 
liminaries! Tell me this: what is the purpose 
of literature? You serve its cause; you should 
know. ” 

My astonislunont increased at the expense 
of my self-composure. IMiat did this man 
want of me? IVlio was he? 

• “Look,” I said, “you cannot deny that what 
■is taking place between us — ” 

“Has its reasons, you can lake my word 
for it. Indeed, nothing ever happens in this 
world unless it has its reasons. But come, let 
us hasten— ;not forward, but into the depths.” 



Unquestionably ho was an interesting spec- 
imen, but he vexed mo. I made another im- 
patient dart ahead. He followed me, say- 
ing calmly: 

“I understand. You find it difficult to de- 
fine the purpose of literature on the spur of 
the moment. Lot mo see if I can.” 

He took a deep breath and looked up at 
me with a smile; 

“I think you will agree with me if I say 
that the purpose of literature is to help man 
to know himself, to fortify his belief in him- 
self and support his striving after the truth; 
to discover the good in people and root out 
what is Ignoble, to kindle shame, wTath, cour- 
age in their hearts; to help them acquire a 
strength dedicated to lofty purposes and sanc- 
tify their lives with the holy spirit of beauty. 
This, then, is my definition; clearly It is 
sketchy and incomplete; you may add to it 
whatever else serves to relino life, but tell 
me, do you accept it?" 

“Yes, ” I said "It is correct — more or less. 
It is generally accepted that the purpose of 
literature is to make men bolter 

"Just see what a noble cause you scrvel” 



said my companion with grave emphasis, and 
then he laughed his caustic laugh; “Hch, 
hch, heh!” 

“But why are you lolling me this? ” I ashed, 
feigning indificronce to his laughter. 

“IVhy do you suppose?” 

“To be perfectly frank,” I began, trying to 
think of some withering remark and finding 
none. What did it mean to be perfectly frank? 
This man was not stupid; he should have real- 
ized how quickly one reaches the border- 
line of frankness, and with what jealousy 
this border-line is guarded by one’s pride, I 
glanced into my companion’s face and winced 
from the pain of bis smile. \Wrat irony 
and contempt there was in it! I felt that I 
was beginning to bo afraid, and this fear 
made me want to get away. 

“Good-bye,” I said shortly, and lifted my 
hat. 

“But why?” he exclaimed. 

“I don’t like practical jokes that go too far.” 

“And so you are leaving? That is up to 
you. But if you leave me now, you and I 
will never meet again.” 

He laid special emphasis on the word 
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“never,” so that it rang in my ears like the 
tolling of a funeral bell. I loathe that ^'ord 
and am afraid of it: I find it cold and heavy, 
like a hammer for smashing people’s hopes. 
And now it made me slay my steps. 

‘‘^\Tiat do you want of me? " I cried in pain 
and exasperation 

“Sit down,” he said with another little 
laugh, taking my hand and pulling me do^m. 

At that moment we were in an alley of the 
town park, with the bare icc-coaled branches 
of acacias and lilacs all around. They bung 
over my head in the light of the moon, and 
it seemed to tnc that these brilllo branches, 
armoured in ice, pierced my breast and 
reached my heart. 

I looked at my companion without a word, 
puzzled and perplexed by his hohaviour. 

“lie is mentally unbalanced,” thought I, 
consoling myself with this explanation of his 
behaviour. 

“Perhaps you think I’m touched,” he said, 
as if he had read iny thoughts. “Drop the 
thought. It is harmful and unworthy of you. 
How often do we use this as an excuse for 
not trying to understand anyone who is dif- 



“I am aware thaL you wield a strange in- 
fluence over me, and. apparently lliere is some- 
thing you want to tell me. Am I right?” 

“At last you have found the courage to 
listen,” he exclaimed with a laugh. But this 
time his laugh was not harsh, and I even 
thought I detected a note of joy in it. 

“Speak then,” I said, “but without your 
odd mannerisms, if you can.” 

“Oh, gladly,” he said. “But you must 
agree that those mannerisms had to be resort- 
ed to as a means of attracting your attention. 
These days the simple and the lucid are ig- 
nored as being too cold and hard; yet we are 
unable to lend warmth or softness to anything 
for we ourselves are cold and hard. We long 
to indulge in pretty fancies and day-dreams 
and to be quaint and different, for the life 
of our creating is dull, colourless and boring. 
Life, which we were once so passionately set 
on changing, has crushed and broken us. 
Well, then, what are we to do? Let us see — 
perhaps the imagination can help man to 
rise above this world, if only for a brief 
space, and survey his lost place in it. For 
he has lost his place in it, hasn’t he? He is 
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no longer lord of the earth, but a mere slave. 
He worships facts of his own creating, draws 
conclusions from them and then says to him- 
self: behold immulahlo law! And in submit- 
ting to this law he is unaware that ho has 
raised a barrier preventing him from freely 
changing life, hindering him in his struggle 
for the right to tear down in order to build 
up. And indeed he no longer even struggles, 
he simply adjusts himself to circumstances, 
Why should he struggle? Where arc the ideals 
for whoso sake he is willing to perform foals 
of valour? And so hie has become dull and 
uninteresting And so the creative spirit li.i- 
died out in man. There arc those wlm 
search for something that will ‘if'j ili n mmiU 
soaring and thus restore their i mir i i ili ui 
selves. But often they waiid>‘r Jioui 

the place where God d«olI> and Hi' i h rnal 
verities uniting all m.Tnkinil an JuJden 
Those who wander off ilie path .jf [iiith are 
doomed to perish Let limu' i'" "'*( inter- 
fere, nor waste vuiir put <n tb, i.j -there are 
lots of others in tin- w ’iM ih' important 
thing is the lou-rn'-’ t" 1'"*^ '* as long 


will manifusl lliinsolf unlo lliL'in niid ahiila 
wilh them, for whnL is Ho hut llio cLoninl 
striving after porfcclion? Ain 1 rigliL?” 

“Yes,” I said, “you are right." 

“You are very quick to acquiesce,” oh.scrvod 
my interlocutor with liis hiting laugh. 
Then ho grew silent and gazed off into space. 
Ho was silent so long that I .sighed with im- 
patience. At that he said, his eyes still wan- 
dering in space; 

“Who is your god?” 

Until then ho had spoken softly and gently 
and it had boon pleasant to listen to him. 
Like all people given to reflection, ho was a 
hit sad; I was drawn to him, I understood 
him, and my e.vasperation vanished. Hut why 
should he have come out with tliis fatal ques- 
tion which any man of our' times who is 
honest with himself would find difficulty in 
answering? Who was my god? If only I knew! 

I w'as overwhelmed, and indeed who in my 
place could have preserved his equanimity? 
Now ho turned his sharp eyes upon mo and 
smiled as ho awaited my answer. 

It would not take you so long to answer 
if j'ou had an answer to give. Perhaps you 
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can make a luply if 1 pul jL Ibis way: you 
aro a wTiter, and thotisaiids of people read 
what you write. What do you preach? And 
have you ever questioned your right to teach 
others?" 

For the first time in my life 1 scrutinized 
my own soul. Let no one think I am eialting 
or humbling mj"solf for the sake of attracting 
people's attention — one does not beg of beggars 
I discovered that I was not without generous 
sentiments and aspirations, not without my 
share of qualities commonly called good, but 
they wore not linked logclhcr by some domi- 
nating emotion, some lucid harmonious con- 
ception embracing all the phenomena of life 
There was a groat deal of hate in ray heart, 
it smouldered there all the time and upon 
occasion broke out into bright flames of watb. 
But there was oven more doubt. At times it 
so paralyzed my mmd, so devastated my soul 
that for long periods 1 dragged out an empty 
existence. Nothing could awaken me to an 
interest in life; my heart w-as as cold as death, 
my mind torpid, my imagination a prey to 
uightmacea. Thus for long days and nights I 
lived on — deaf, dumb and blind — wanting 



nothing, undorslanding nothing. And it seemed 
as if I were already a corpse and remained 
unburiod only hccauso of some inexplicable 
misunderstanding. The horror of such an oxist- 
once xvas augnicntcd by the realization that 
I must go on living, for death was even more 
dark, oven more meaningless. No doubt it 
oven robbed a man of the joy of hating. 

Well, then, what did I preach — I, such as 
1 was? What had I to saj' to people? The same 
things that had been said for ages and are al- 
ways said and always listened to, but without 
changing man for the better? And had I a 
right to preach these ideas and precepts when 
I myself, brought up on them, often failed 
to do as they taught? And if I went against 
them, did that not mean that ray belief in 
their truth was not a sincere belief, rooted in 
the very foundations of my ego? Wliat xvas I 
to say to this man sitting next to me? 

But ho, tired of waiting for my answer, 
began to talk again: 

"I would not put these questions to you if 
I did not see that ambition has not yet dc- 
sti’oyed your sense of honour. You have the 
courage to listen to me, and from that I conclude 
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that your self-love is rational, for bo Qoxious 
are you to increase it that you do not even 
flee from torment. And therefore I shall mod- 
erate the charges made against you and 
henceforth address you as one who is not 
blameless, yet cannot be called a criminal. 

“Thoro was a time when on this earth lived 
great masters of the wTitlen word, students 
of life and the human heart, men inspired by 
an all-compclUng desire to improvo the world, 
as well as by a profound faith in human na- 
ture. They wToto books which shall never fall 
into oblivion, for unmurlal truths are printed 
therein and ioconruptiblo beauty emanates 
from their pages The characters drawn in 
these books are true to life, for they are ani- 
■mated by the breath of inspiration. There is 
courage in these books, and flaming WTalh, 
and love which is free and sincere, and they 
contain not a single superfluous word, ft is 
from these books, I know, that you have drawn 
nourishment for your soul And yet >our soul 
must have badly digested it, for what you 
■write of truth and love sounds false and in- 
sincere, as if the words were forced out of 
you. Like the moon, you reflect another’s 



light, and this light is sadly sombre; it throws 
many shadows hut gives^little illumination 
and no warmth at all. You yourself are loo 
poor to offer others anything of real value, 
and when you do give, it is not for the supreme 
satisfaction of knowing you have enriched 
life hy adding to its store of heautiful thoughts 
and words, but rather to elevate the chance 
fact of your existence to the level of essential 
phenomena. You give merely that you may 
take more from life and people. You are too 
poor to present gifts; you are a usurer, lend- 
ing out hits of experience for the sake of 
the interest you will he paid in fame. Your 
pen scratches feebly at the surface of things, 
pokes ineffectively among life’s trifling cir- 
cumslances; as you describe the commonplace 
feelings of commonplace people, you perhaps 
teach them many insignificant truths, hut 
are you able to create even the smallest decep- 
tion capable of elevating the human -spirit? 
Nol Are you sure it is so important to rake 
through the garbage of the commonplace 
where one finds nothing but dismal crmnbs 
of truth going to prove that man is evil, stu- 
pid, and without honour, that he is complete- 



ly and forever dependent .on external cir- 
cumstances, that he is weak and pitiable 
and utterly alono? If you ask mo, they have 
already succeeded in convincing him that this 
is so, for just sec how dull his mind has grown 
and how unresponsive his spirit! And that is 
not strange Ho sees himself as represented in 
books — and books, particularly if they arc 
UTitlcn with that ghbncss which is often taken 
for talent — cast a certain hypnotic spell over 
their readers. Observing himself as you have 
presented him, he sees his own ugliness but 
fails to sec any possibility of improvement. 
Arc you able to point out this possibility? 
How can you, when you yourself— but I shall 
spare your feelings because I sco you are listen- 
ing without trying to contradict me or jus- 
tify yourself. That is good, for a teacher, if 
ho is honest, will alwa>'s ho an attentive pu- 
pil. Nowadays all you teachers take much 
more from people than you givo them, for you 
speak only of their shortcomings, sec nothing 
but them. But surely a person has virtues as 
well; do you yourselves not have them’ 
You? Pooh! In what way do you differ from 
the colourless people whom you portray so 



crilicfiUy, so cruoUy? You look upon your- 
selves as proplioUs called upon to expose vice 
llml vivluo may Iriunndi, buL in your efforts 
lo dislinguisb vice from virtue, havo you 
not observed that the two are entangled like 
two balls of yarn, one blade, one white, and 
that, being entangled, they have become grey, 
each having been influenced by the colouring 
of the other? And I scrionsly doubt, that God 
has sent you as His prophet. lie would have 
chosen stronger men than you. And Ifo would 
havo fired their hearts with an impassioned 
love of life and truth and people, so that 
they would shine forth in the darkness like 
torches proclaiming His strength and glory. 
You .smoko like the brands of Satan’s power, 
and this smoko scops into the minds and 
hearts of men, filling them with lack of faith 
in themselves. Toll me this: what do you 
teach? ” 

I felt his hot breath upon my cheek and avert- 
ed my eyes, afraid to meet his. His words 
seared my brain like fire. I was awe-struck 
by the realization of how hard it was to answer 
his simple questions. And I did not answer 
them. 
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“And so I, a conscientious reader of all 
that is written by you and others of your 
kind, ask you: why do you write? You hap- 
pen to have written a lot. Is it to rouse noble 
sentiments in people’s hearts? You will nev- 
er do it with your cold, jejune words. Not 
only are you unable to contribute anything 
new to life; you present the old in a rumpled- 
crumplcd form lacking clear images. Your 
works teach nothing and make the reader 
ashamed of nothing but you. Everything in 
them is commonplace: commonplace people, 
commonplace thoughts, commonplace happen- 
ings. When will people begin to speak of the 
revolt of the spirit and the need of the soul’s 
renascence? \Vhcre is the challenge to crea- 
tive living, where arc the lessons of valour, 
where the words of encouragement giving wings 
to the soul? 

“Perhaps you will say life presents no pat- 
terns but those wo present. Speak not thus, 
for it is a shame and a disgrace that one blessed 
with the power to write should acknowl- 
edge his impotence in the face of life and 
his inability to rise above it. If you stand on 
the same level as life, if your imagination is 


incapable of creating patterns that do not 
exist in life but are essential to its improve- 
ment, what is the good of your work and 
what is the justification of your calling? As 
you clutter up people’s intellects' with your 
photographic facsimiles of their uneventful 
lives, ask yourself if you are not doing harm? 
For — come how, confess itl — you do not 
know how to present a picture of life capable 
of evoking a vindictive sense of shame and a 
burning desire to create new forms of exist- 
ence! Do you know how to quicken the pulse 
of life and infuse energy into it, as others 
have done?” ' , 

My strange interlocutor paused, and I pon- 
dered his words without speaking. 

. “All about me I see many who are' astute, 
but few who are noble, and those few have 
sick, and broken souls. And for some reason 
m'y observations always lead me to the same 
conclusion; the better a man is and the more 
honest and unsullied his soul, the less his 
store of energy, the sicklier his soul, and the 
harder his life. Such people are fated to be 
lonelj' and miserable. But though they yearn 
with all their hearts for something better,' 


they lack ihe slrcnglh to create ii. Is it not 
possible that they arc so crushed and impotent 
simply because at thcriglitmomcnt no one spoke 
a needed word of encouragement to them?” 

“And another thing,” \\ent on my strange 
companion, “can you call forth the joyful 
laughter that purifies the souP Just see, 
people ha\G completely forgotten ho^x- to 
laugh in the right way They laugh mali- 
ciously, they laugh basely, they often laugh 
through their tears, but they never laugh 
with the whole-hearted merriment that should 
shako the sides of grown people, for a good 
laugh 15 a wholesome thing It is essential 
that human beings laugh— after all, this abil- 
ity is one of the few things that distinguish 
men from animals Can you call forth any 
laughter but that of censure, cheap laughter 
at the expense of human beings who arc funny 
only because they are pitiable? Try to un- 
derstand that your right to preach must spring 
from an ability to awaken sincere sentiments 
which, like hammers, must knock down and 
destroy old confining forms of life so that room- 
ier ones may be built up Wrath, hate, cour- 
age, shame, disgust, and, in the end, enraged 



despair— these are levers by means of which 
anything on earth can be destroyed. Can yon 
produce such levers? And can you put them 
to work? You must nurture in your breast 
a great hatred of human shortcomings or a 
great love for the common man — a love born 
of his sufferings — if you would have the right 
to address the people. If you feel neither the 
one nor the other, be humble and consider 
well before you speak.” 

It was getting light by this time, hut the 
gloom in my heart deepened. And this man, 
who knew all the secrets of my soul, kept on 
talking. From time to time I was struck by 
the thought; is he a man at all? 

But I was too taken up by what he said to 
consider the question. Once more his words 
pricked my brain like needles; 

“In spite of everything life is growing broad- 
er and deeper, albeit this growth is a slow 
one because you have neither the strength 
nor the knowledge to accelerate it. Life is 
growing, and day by day people are becoming 
more inquiring. Who is to answer their ques- 
tions? You are the ones who ought to, you 
self-appointed apostles. But do you know 
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Ufo xN'cll enough to explain it to others? Do 
you know what the demands ol the times are, 
have you knowledge of the future, and can 
you speak revivifying words to one who, 
corrupted by the baseness of life, has lost 
heart? He has lost heart, he has no zest for 
life, he no longer wants to live decently, 
but would live simply, Ukc a pig, and — do 
you hear’ — he smiles mockingly whenever 
anyone utters the word ‘the ideal ' He has 
degenerated into a heap of bones covered by 
flesh and a thick skin, and ibis heap of bones 
is animated not by the spirit, but by lust. He 
is desperately m need of your attention. 
Hurry! Teach him how to live while he still 
bears human semblance' But how can you 
bo expected to revive in him a zest for life 
when you do nothing but mumble and grum- 
ble and complain, or paint an impassive pic- 
ture of his deterioration’ Tlie odour of decay 
hangs over the earth; cowardice and servility 
have seeped into men’s hearts; laziness has 
hound their minds and hands with soft fel- 
lers. . . . And what do you bring to this loath- 
some muddle’ How shallow, how insignifi- 
cant you are, and how many there arc of you! 



Oh, if only a stern but loving soul with a 
heart of flame and a great all-encompassing 
mind would appear! Then prophetic words 
would come ringing through the shameful 
silence like the striking of a bell, and then 
perhaps a shudder would pass over the despi- 
cable souls of the living dead. ...” 

So saying, he became -silent. I did not look 
at him. I cannot recall which feeling pre- 
vailed in me — shame or t'^rror. 

‘What have you to sr i e? ” came his 
unconcerned query. 



teach otherb lo live? You, who arc bo easily 
disconcerted? Now, 1 warrant, you arc aware 
of who I am, eh? Heh, hch, hehl And all 
the rest of the "youths who arc born old men 
would be just as disconcerted if they had deal- 
ings with mo. Only one who dons the armour 
of lies, audacity and shamelessness docs not 
winco to hear the judgement passed on hitn 
by his conscience. So that is how strong you 
are’ one push and over you go! Speak one 
word— only one word in your defence; deny 
tho truth of what I have said; relievo your 
heart of its pam and ils shame, bo strong and 
solf-confidcnt if but fur a moment, and I 
will take back all that I havo said. I will 
bow before you Show mo the least attribute 
oS your soul that gives you iJie right to he 
called teacher. I need to be taught, for I am 
but a man. I have become lost in this dark 
maze of life and am searching for a path that 
will load mo out lo the light, to truth, to 
beauty, and a now form of life. Show mo the 
way. I am a man. Hate mo, flog mo, but rescue 
mo from this slough of indifference. I long 
to bo bettor than I am, but how can I achieve 
it? Teach me iiow' " 
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And' I thought; can 1 do it? Can I satisfy 
the demands which this man justly places 
upon me? Life’s fires are dying out, shadows 
of doubt are gathering more and more thickly 
about the minds of men, and some waj' out 
must bo found. WQiat is this way? One thing 
I know: it is not after happiness the soul 
must yearn. Of what value is happiness? Not 
in happiness lies the meaning of life, nor will 
self-complacency satisfy man for long — ho is, 
after all, above that. The meaning of life lies 
in the beauty and strength of his striving 
toward some goal, and it is essential that 
every moment of cxister' ■- its high pur- 
pose. And this is poss , / ^.not in the 

old framework of life,^. ■ " the .sou’ 

and robs it of freedd 



eartb after he is dead. Man is slumbering, 
and there is nobody to \v*ake him up. Ho is 
slumbering and reverting to the beast. He 
needs tbo lash, and after the lash— the im- 
pulsive caresses of love. Do not fear to hurt 
him. If, loving him, you flog him, bo will 
understand and accept his stripes as woll- 
earned. And when he has suffered and is 
ashamed, lavish on him your caresses and ho 
will be reborn. People are mere children, even 
though at times wo arc shocked by the vicious- 
ness of their actions and the perversion of 
their minds. They are alwa)-s in need of love 
and of fresh and wholesome spiritual food. Arc 
yoK capable of loving people?” 

“Loving people^" 1 repealed dubiously, 
for indeed I did not know ^shelhcr I loved 
people or not. In all sincerity, I did not know. 
Who would say of himself- “Behold, here is 
one who loves people^" Anyone who foIJoTvs 
his own behaviour attentively will think 
long before ho dares to say "I love.” ^\e 
all know what a gulf separates each man from 
his neighbour. 

“You do not answer? It makes no differ- 
ence — I understand you. I am going now. 



"So soon?” I asked faintly,' for however 
afraid of him I was, I w'as even more afraid 
of myself, 

“Yes, I am going. But I shall come back. 
Wait for me.” 

And he went. 

Did he really? I did not notice his going. 
He vanished as swiftly and silently as a shad- 
ow. I went on sitting there in the park for 
a long time, unconscious of the cold, unaware 
that the sun had risen and was gleaming on 
the ice-covered branches of the trees. And 
it seemed strange to behold that bright day, 
with the sun shining as impersonally as ever 
and the old long-suffering earth clad in a cov- 
erlet of snow that sparkled blindingly in the 
rays of the sun, . . . 
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THE roET 

A Sketch 

Shura camo homo from iho g^mimsiuni, took 
ol! lior coal and u-cnl into Uio diniag-room. 
Sho noticed somclhing uini';ual in the way 
mother, who was already silting at the laid 
table, smiled at her. This circumstance im- 
medialcly awakened Shura's curiosity, but 
.•she was a big girl and considered it undignifi- 
ed to display curiosity by asking questions. 
She kissed mamma on tho forehead, and, 
throwing a glanco at herself in the mirror, 
took her scat. Once again something unusual 
struck her— the table was laid “full dress, 
and for five persons Then it wasn’t anythin 
more than someone being invited to dinne 
Shura sighed with disappointment. S’'-^knGw 


all of papa’s and mamma’s and Aunl Zina’s 
acquaintances. There wasn’t a single inter- 
esting person among them. Heavens! Ifow 
boring they all were, and how boring every- 
•thing was! 

“Wio’s that for?” she asked indifferently, 
nodding her head at the extra cover. 

Before answering, her mother looked at her 
watch, then at the clock, then turned towards 
the window and listened to something, and 
at last said with a smile: 

“Guess.” 

“No fun,” said Shura, conscious that her 
curiosity was flaring up again. She remembered 
that Lyuba, the homsemaid, on opening the 
door toiler, had also said somewhat unusually: 

“I’m so glad you’ve come, Miss!” 

Lyuba rarely said she was glad she had 
come, and never with such emphasis. Shura 
knew this very well, for the slightest new 
detail in the dull routine of family life produced 
a marked ripple on its quiet surface and regis- 
tered firmly In Shura’s little head, so thirst- 
ing for impressions. 

“But perhaps it will ho fun. Do make a 
try,” her mother proposed again. 
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. Having deliberated Lyuba’s intonation, 
Sbura -was certain that it would be fun, lots 
of fun. But somehow she was reluctant to ask 
outright. 

"Someone come from somewhere?" she said, 
feigning indifference 

"Of course,” nodded mother, “but who?” 

“Uncle Zhenya,” Sbura ventured, feeling 
crimson flow over her checks 

“No, not a relative. But it’s someone you’re 
^ad on." 

Sbura made round ejcs Then she suddenly 
leaped up and threw herself on mamma's 
nock: 

"Mummy! Really^” 

“Stop it, stop it!” Mother was laughing and 
pushing her away. "You giddy childl Wait 
till I tell him all this’” 

“Mummy’ Krymsky? Has he come? And has 
papa gone to meet him? And Aunt Zina? 
They’ll he hero any minute . Mummy, 
I’ll put on my grey dre.«s’ Oh, they’re coming’ 
They’re here’" 

Excited and blushing, she jumped around 
mother’s chair, then rushed to the mirror, 
was about to run off to change, hut hearing 


all of papa’s and mamma’s and Aunl Zina’s 
acquaintances. There wasn’t a single inter- 
esting person among them. Heavens! How 
horing they all were, and how boring ovcry- 
• thing was! 

“\Vlio’s that for?” she asked indifferently, 
nodding her head at the extra cover. 

Before answering, her mother looked at her 
watch, then at the clock, then turned towards 
the Avindow and listened to something, and 
at last said Avith a smile; 

“Guess.” 

“No tun, ” said Shura, conscious that her 
curiosity Avas flaring up again. She rememhered 
that Lyuba, the housemaid, on opening the 
door to her, had also saidsomewhat unusually: 

“I’m so glad you’\'c come. Miss!” 

Lyuba rarely said she Avas glad she had 
come, and never with such emphasis. Shura 
kneAv this very well, for the slightest new 
detail in the dull routine of family life produced 
a marked ripple on its quiet surface and regis- 
tered firmly in Shura’s little head, so thirst- 
ing for impressions. 

“But perhaps it will be fun. Do make a 
try,” her mother proposed again. 
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. Having deliberated Lyuba's intonation, 
Sbura was certain that it would be fun, lots 
of fun. But somehow she was reluctant to ask 
outright 

“Someone come from somewhere? ” she said, 
feigning indifference 

“Of course,” nodded mother, “but who?” 

“Uncle Zhenya,” Shura ventured, feeling 
crimson flow over her cheeks. 

"No, not a relative But it’s someone you’re 
^ad on ’’ 

Shura made round eyes Then she suddcnlj 
leaped up and threw herself on mamma’s 
neck. 

“Mummy' Really^” 

“Stop it, stop it'” Mother was laughing and 
pushing her away. “You giddy child! Wait 
till I toll him all this!” 

“Mummy! Krymsky^ Has he como? And has 
papa gone to meet him’ And Aunt Zina? 
They’ll be here any minute . Mummy, 
I’ll put on my grey dress! Oh, they’re coming! 
They're here!” 

Excited and bloshmg, she jumped around 
mother’s chair, then rushed to the mirror, 
Vias about to run off to change, but hearing 


the Iront-door shut downstairs, she return 
to the mirror, patted her hair, sat down s 
dately at the table and closed her eyes, 
suppress' her excitement. Wlien she open 
them Krymsky would be in the room, clc 
to her, only a chair away. The poet whc 
verses she read over and over, and whom t 
whole gymnasium took to be the best po 
of all the moderns! He wrote such gent] 
caressing lines, so sonorous, so sad. Heaven 
And he’d be here in the flesh, and he’d ] 
close to her, talk to her, read verses whii 
the girls at the gymnasium couldn’t possib 
know yet! Tomorrow she’d say to thei 
“You ought to hear what Krymsky has wr: 
ten!’’ “What?” they’d ask, and she’d reci 
the new verse, and they’d ask her where thi 
could find it, and she’d say nonchalantly- 
oh, so nonchalantly! — she’d say it hadn 
been published yet, that Krymsky had ret 
it to her at their dinner table the day befor 
^Vhat astonishment there would be, whi 
envy! That shrew Kikina — she’d have a fi 
That would teach her what was better — 1 
have a singer for a sister, or a poet for an a- 
quaintance! And all the others. They’d kee 


asking her: “Shura, show him to us. ” And-- 
and what if he suddenly fell in love with her? 
That was quite possible. Because he was a 
poet Poets always fell In love all at once. 
Heavens* ^Vhat kind of a moustache would 
ho have’ And his eyes? Large and sad, no 
doubt, with dark circles under them. And au 
aquiline nose The moustache would be black- 
“Shura,” he would say, twisting his hands 
and dropping to his knees before her, “Shura! 
As soon as I saw you, ‘the dawn of a ne^ 
life burst upon me. and my heart trembled 
with hope. . . You arc the one. This I swear 
—for my soul has recognized you.’” Oh, but 
ho had already wTittcn these hoes. Then. . . • 

“The stuffiness, the dust. Some ghastly 
smells— I couldn't get to sleep all night.” 

The voice which brought Shura back to 
reality from the dreamland of poesy and fancy 
was very solt and allrocUvo, though there 
sounded in it the harsh and peevish notes of 
a pampered man. Shura opened her e}es and 
got up as a tall thin man in a black velvet/ 
jacket and wide grey trousers camo towards her. 

“Good day, young lady. You’ve forffOltcn 
me, haven’t you’ Why, of course.’ 



the front-door shut downstairs, she returned 
to the mirror, patted her hair, sat down se- 
dately at the table and closed her eyes, to 
suppress' her excitement. When she opened 
them Krymsky would be in the room, close 
to her, only a chair away. The poet whose 
verses she read over and over, and whom the 
whole gymnasium took to be the best poet 
of all the moderns! He wrote such gentle, 
caressing lines, so sonorous, so sad. Heavens! 
And he’d be here in the flesh, and he’d be 
close to her, talk to her, read verses which 
the girls at the gymnasium couldn’t possibly 
know yet! Tomorrow she’d say to them; 

You ought to hear what Krymsky has writ- 
ten!’ “What?” they’d ask, and she’d recite 
the new verse, and they'd ask her where they 
could find it, and she’d say nonchalantly — 
oh, so nonchalantly! — she’d say it hadn’t 
been published yet, that Krymsky had read 
it to her at their dinner table the day before! 

What astonishment there would be, what 
3nvy! That shrew Kikina — she’d have a fit! 
rhat would teach her what was better — to 
lave a singer for a sister, or a poet for an ac- 
luaintance! And all the others. They’d keep 
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“I—” Shura was contusocl, “I always road 
your verses, but I was a lilllc girl when you 
were hero last.” 

“And now you’re a big girl,” smiled the 
poet, measuring her with a glance; he wanted 
to add something, hut only pulled in his 
lips, as old men do, and sank into a chair, 
addressing Shura’s father; 

"It’s a cosy place you have here, Mikhail." 

Dropping her head, Shura gazed into her 
plate and saw the poet’s likeness on its smooth 
surface. She did not like his grey trousers, 
the cropped head, and the thin rod mous- 
tache— oh, all of it was extremely prosaic!. 

And his bluish shaven cheeks, and his 
chin, and his habit of pulling in his lips. His 
eyes were very light — one might say colour- 
less eyes— and they had bags under them, 
and his forehead Avas wrinkled. In fact, he 
was just like a clerk she had seen at the post- 
office. There Avas nothing, nothing at all 
poetic in his appearance. His hands? Shura 
glanced at them sideways. They AA'cro plump, 
with short, thick fingers. On one finger ho 
wore a ring set with an agate. Shura sighed, 
feeling very miserable. 



“And which teacher do you like best? The 
drawing teacher, 1 suppose?” 

“No, literature.” 

“Oh, yes, the teacher oi literature.” Deafen- 
ing laughter followed. 

It seemed to Shura she was being torn to 
pieces, pinched, that thousands of pins were 
being thrust into her body. She wanted to 
leave the table and escape. She felt cold, and 
she feared she would not be able to hold 
hack the tears. How could she have given 
herself away like that? Trembling with in- 
dignation, she looked into the poet’s face, an 
angry and nervous sparkle in her eyes. She 
was afraid her courage would fail before she 
had said all the things teeming in her brain, 
and so she began speaking breathlessly, crush- 
ing her fingers under the table: 

“Does it seem funny to you? But it isn’t 
funny at all. He’s the best teacher we have, 
and we love him very much. He speaks so in- 
terestingly — reads to us — all sorts of hooks~ 
points out the new in literature, and, on the 
whole, he’s a very good man. Ask anybody 
you like, from our class, or the seventh. Why 
are you laughing? Of. course, f. . , 



“Shural What’s the matter with you?” 
exclaimed her father. 

“Wo have offended the young lady,” Ktjto- 
sky said gently, "1 apolo^ze.” 

His apology grated on Shura s cars. It 
seemed to her they were insincere, and that 
he wasn’t m the least interested in how she 
would accept his words Moreover, she felt 
Uko a stranger here, and not needed by any 
of these people. She was sorry for herself, 
and sat through the dinner In a fog, concentrat- 
ing on the sadness gathering in her heart, a 
quiet, gnawing sadness 
“So that's what he's like, the poetl The 
same as everybody else,” she kept thinking 
alter dinner os she sat at the window in her 
room looking at her favourite lilac bushes in 
the garden— looking at them lixodly, as if 
seeing them for the first lime 

“Like everybody else But why, then, 
doesn’t papa write poetry? Is he any worse 
than this poet’” Some of the poet's lines 
camo to her mind— so wistful, so stirring— 
and rhymed phrases full oi sortowini tender- 
ness. “Ho never mentioned them during din- 
ner. He must havo grown used to writing them, 


"And winch loachcr do you like best? The 
drawing teacher, I suppose? ’’ 

“No, literature.” 

“Oh, yes, the teacher of literature." Deafen- 
ing laughter followed. 

It seemed to Shura she was being torn to 
pieces, pinched, that thousands of pins wore 
being thrust into her body. She wanted to 
leave the table and escape. She felt cold, and 
she feared she would not bo able to hold 
back the tears. How could she have given 
herself away like that? Trembling with in- 
dignation, she looked into the poet’s face, an 
angry and nervous sparkle in her eyes. She 
was afraid her courage would fail before she 
had said all the things looming in her brain, 
and so she began speaking breathlessly, crush- 
ing her fingers under the table: 

“Does it seem funny to you? But it isn't 
funny at all. He’s the best teacher wo have, 
and wo love him very much. He speaks so in- 
terestingly — roads to us — all sorts of books— 
points out the now in literature, and, on tho 
whole, he’s a very good man. Ask anybody 
you like, from our class, or tho seventh. Wliy 
are you laughing? Of. course, T. . , 


"Shura! What’s the matter with you?” 
exclaimed her father. 

“We have offended the young lady,” Krym- 
sky said gently, apologize.” 

His apology grated on Shura’s cars. It 
seemed to her they were insincere, and that 
he wasn’t m the least interested m how she 
would accept liis words Moreover, she felt 
like a stranger here, and not needed by any 
of these people. She was sorry for herself, 
and sal through the dinner in a fog, concentrat- 
ing on the sadness gathering in her heart, a 
quiet, gnawing sadness. 

“So that’s what he’s hkc, the pooll The 
same as everybody eke,” she kept thinking 
after dinner as she sat at the window in her 
room looking at her favourite lilac bushes in 
the garden — looking at them fixedly, as if 
seeing them for the first time. 

“Like everybody else But why, then, 
doesn’t papa wtUc poetry? Is he any w'orso 
than this poct'^" Some of the poet’s lines 
came to her mind — so wistful, so stirring — 
and rhjrincd phrases full of sorrowful tender- 
ness. “Ho never mentioned them during din- 
ner. lie must have grown used to writing them, 



as Sonya Sazikova has grown used to making 
her wonderful paper-flowers. Everyone en- 
vies her, but she only laughs and says; ‘Oh, 
it’s very simple!’” 

A sound of voices came from the garden; it 
was father and Krymsky. If they sat down on 
the bench behind the lilac she would hear 
every word they said. Stretching her neck, 
Shura looked out to sec where they would go. 

“How is your latest book selling?” father 
was asking. 

“Not had. I’m thinking of a second edition. 
But people are buying it more out of curiosity 
than from a love of poetry. As soon as the 
book appeared, the wretched critics set up 
a cry; Decadence! The public wants to know 
what decadence means, of which so much is 
being said, all of it quite incomprehensible. 
It’s all to my advantage. They buy the book 
just to have a look at decadence. ” 

. Krymsky’s voice was sadly derisive, yet 
resentment sounded in his words, and this 
note called forth a kindred echo in the heart 
of the, girl at the window. 

- , “.Yes,” said papa, “the critics are severe 
with you writers.” 



"They demand that the poet voice the ven- 
geance and lamentalion ol a citizen. Snng 
in llicir nests, they think people want ven- 
geance and lamentation. Ridiculous. There 
aren't any citizens incur lile There arc only 
stupid and sclt-<alisficd people, and people 
who are worn out and dissatisfied. Nothing 
more. Tins sad circumstance is unknown to 
the gc'nllomen who aro o«r critics. They 
have to do with books, not with life, with 
old traditions, not with new ideas. The young 
people? ‘Young people, my friend, are born 
old nowadays,’ someone has aptly said. They 
haven't much use for poetry, nor for anything 
else that could purify the soul However, 
let’s drop tins honng subject Wlial a 
pretty daughter yon havcl" 

“Ever the pool! You’ve taken nolo of that 
already?” 

"nioss his heart*" whispered Shura, blush- 
ing with pleasure. Sho concluded from his 
'\orils that ho wasn’t understood and was 
complaining about it Once more ho had 
become a poet in her eyes. And then this 
unexpected praise! 

"By the way, pardon my indiscretion, but- " 



as Sonya Sazikova kas grown used to making 
her wonderful paper-flowers. Everyone en- 
vies her, hut she only laughs and says; ‘Oh, 
it’s very simple!’” 

A sound of voices came from the garden; it 
was father and Krymsky. If they sat down on 
the bench behind the lilac she would hoar 
every word they said. Stretching her neck, 
Shura looked out to see where they would go. 

"How is your latest book selling?” father 
was asking. 

“Not bad. I’m thinking of a second edition. 
But people are buying it more out of curiosity 
than from a love of poetry. As soon as the 
book appeared, the wretched critics set up 
a cry; Decadence! The public wants to know 
what decadence means, of which so much is 
being said, all of it quite incomprehensible. 
It’s all to my advantage. They buy the book 
just to have a look at decadence.” 

Krymsky’s voice was sadly derisive, yet 
resentment sounded in his words, and . this 
note called forth a kindred echo in the heart 
of the girl at the window. 

“.Yes,” said papa, “the critics are severe 
with you writers. ” 


“They demand that the poet voice the ven- 
geance and lamentation of a citizen Snug 
in their nests, they think people want ven- 
geance and lamentation. Ridiculous. There 
aren’t any citizens in our life There are only 
stupid and self-satisfied people, and people 
who are worn out and dissatisfied. Nothing 
more. This sad circumstance is unknown to 
the gentlemen who are our critics. They 
have to do with books, not with life; with 
old traditions, not with new ideas. The young 
people’ 'Young people, my friend, are horn 
old nowadays,' someone has aptly said. They 
haven’t much use for poetry, nor for anything 
else tliat could purify the soul. However, 
let's drop this horing subject What a 

pretty daughter you have'” 

“Ever the poet' You've taken nolo of that 
already?” 

"Bless his heart!” whispered Shura, blush- 
ing with pleasure She concluded from his 
words that he wasn’t understood and was 
complaining about it. Once more he had 
become a poet in her eyes. And then this 
unexpected praise! 

“By the way, pardon my indiscretion, but- ” 



as Sonya Sazikova kas gro’wn used to making 
her wonderful paper-flowers. Everyone en- 
vies her, but she only laughs and says: ‘Oh, 
it’s very simple!’” 

A sound of voices came from the garden; it 
was father and Krymsky. If they sat down on 
the bench behind the lilac she would hear 
every word they said. Stretching her neck, 
Shura looked out to see where they would go. 

“How is your latest hook selling?” father 
was asking. 

“Not bad. I’m thinking of a second edition. 
But people are buying it more out of curiosity 
than from a love of poetry. As soon as the 
book appeared, the wretched critics set up 
a cry: Decadence! The public wants to know 
what decadence means, of which so much is 
being said, all of it quite incomprehensible. 
It’s all to my advantage. They buy the book 
just to have a look at decadence.” 

Krymsky’s voice was sadly derisive, yet 
resentment sounded in his words, and . this 
note called forth a kindred echo in the heart 
of the girl at the window. 

. “Yes,” said papa, “the critics are severe 
with you writers.” 



‘‘They demand that the poet voice the ven- 
geance and lamentation of a citizen. Snug 
in their nests, they think people want ven- 
geance and lamentation Ridiculous. There 
aren’t any citizens in our life. There are only 
stupid and self-satisfied people, and people 
who are worn out and dissatisfied Nothing 
more. This sad circumstance is unknown to 
the gentlemen nho are our critics They 
have to do with liooks, not with life, uith 
old traditions, not wiih now ideas The jnuiig 
people? ‘Young people, my friend, are horn 
old nowadays,' someone IIS'-, aptly said They 
haven’t much use for poetry, nor for anjllnng 
else that could purify the soul. However, 
lot’s drop this boring suhpet \Miat a 

pretty daughter you have*" 

“Ever the poet' You’ve taken nolo of that 
already?” 

"Bless his heart'” whispered Shura, blush- 
ing with pleasure She concluded Irom his 
words that he wasn’t understood and was 
complaining about it. Once more he had 
become a poet in her eyes And then this 
unexpected prai«c* 

“By the way, pardon my indiscretion, but - ” 


“Wliat about that wife of mine? I don’t 
know where she is. About two years ago I 
heard she was leaching school somewhere 
in the Caucasus. Ugh! Can’t think of her 
without a shudder. There are women whoso 
virtue and naivete inspire nothing but ter- 
ror — an unfeigned terror in mo, miserable 
sinner that I am. That’s the sort of woman 
my wile is. Never have I felt more sorry for 
myself than I did when I discovered what 
she was. A Christian who just must suffer 
at any cost. Very boring. I say, 'will they 
serve us tea soon?” 

“Very soon. But what I wanted to ask you 
was: what are you now — married, or single?” 

“Single. Since May. All winter I lived 
with an angel. An extraordinary affair, old 
fellow! She was an admirer of my talent, a 
fiery little thing, and not without education, 
which, by the way, didn’t prevent her from 
being a perfect imbecile. Wo came together 
quite by accident — at least on my part there 
was nothing premeditated. It happened at a 
picnic — I’d had a bit to drink. The devil 
knows how she came to be at my flat. I woke 
up in the morning and rubbed my eyes: Mar- 
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fled! I congralulalcd mjself, dressed and 
wailed for what would happen next.” 

Father was laughing loudly, and it seemed 
to Shura that the sound of his laughter split 
something within her. It Hurt terribly. 

“The deuce, you say. WTiat then?” 

"Well, she woke up. Tears followed; a 
million lasses and just as many vows. We had 
a ^\oek of arrant abandon which pretty ^\ell 
wore me out ” 

“\Vhat about her parents?" 

“Sho concealed it from them. Then, little 
by little, life began stepping Into its rights, 
and it all started, the devil knovss what 
First of all she tried to prove to roe that my 
tender, wonderful, enchanting verses didn’t 
harmonize wilh my drcssing^own — something 
1 had paid sixly-fivo rubles for. I protested, 
sho wept A scone. And then it turns out that a 
poet IS a creature so celestial in her concep- 
tion that in his flat there should not exist 
premises, which by dint of physiological 
laws, even a poet must visit sometimes. Oh, 
the devil lake this idiotic upbringing that 
addles the brains of our women! Quarrels, 
tears, nlbision.s to motherhood, a demand to 



‘‘What about that -wife of mine? I don’t 
know where she is. About two years ago I 
hoard she was teaching school somewhere 
in the Caucasus. Ughl Can’t think of her 
without a shudder. There are women whoso 
virtue and naivete inspire nothing but ter- 
ror — an unfeigned terror in me, miserable 
sinner that I am. That’s the sort of woman 
my wife is. Never have I felt more sorry for 
myself than I did when I discovered what 
she was. A Christian who just must suffer 
at any cost. Very boring. I say, 'will they 
serve us tea soon?” 

‘‘Very soon. But what I wanted to ask you 
was; what are you now — married, or single?” 

‘‘Single. Since May. All winter I lived 
with an angel. An extraordinary affair, old 
fellow! She was an admirer of my talent, a 
fiery little thing, and not without education, 
which, by the way, didn’t prevent her from 
being a perfect imbecile. We came together 
quite by accident — at least on my part there 
was nothing premeditated. It happened at a 
picnic — I’d had a bit to drink. The devil 
knows how she came to be at my flat. I woke 
up in the morning and rubbed my eyes; Mar- 





riedi I congralulatcd myself, dressed and 
wailed for what would happen next.” 

Father was laughing loudly, and it seemed 
to Shura that the sound of his laughter split 
something within her. It nurt terribly. 

‘The deuce, you say. What then?” 

“Well, she woke up. Tears followed, a 
million kisses and just as many vows. Wo had 
a week of arrant abandon which pretty well 
wore mo out ” 

"What about her parents?” 

“She concealed it from them Then, hitle 
by lilllo, life began stepping into its rights, 
and It all started, tho devil knows what 
First of all she tried to prove to me that ray 
lender, wonderful, enchanting verses didn’t 
harmonize with ray dressing-gown — something 
I had paid sixty-fivo rubles for. I protested, 
she wept A scene. And then it turns out that a 
poet U a creature so celestial in her concep- 
tion that in his flat there should not exist 
premises, which by dint of physiological 
laws, oven a poet must visit sometimes. Oh, 
the devil lake this idiotic upbringing that 
addles the brains of out womcnl Quarrels, 
tears, allusions to motherhood, a demand to 


conccdo un nil points. 1 r-scnpt'd niid wotc 
lo hor in pro.-^o; ‘A poet needs fioedoin nlinve 
nil else’.’’ 

“Well, and llien wlial?" father asked slowly. 

“I’m ])aying her twenty-five nihle.s a 
month.’’ 

Shurn fell cold and was seized with a nerv- 
ous chill hut she went »)n starinii: wide-eyed 
out of the window. 

“So that’s why your poetry has heeii .so 
pessimistic, of late!" 

“Have you read 'A motley crowd of metno- 
ries kcop.s milling in the darkness of the night’?” 

"Well?" 

“In it I descrihe my sensations— the hang- 
over of this stupid story.” 

“It is well described,” sighed father. “Von 
always were a master at i)ortrnying 'the 
vague tracery of the heart’s eniol ions’." 

“nut. I see vou renllv do rend me!” 

“Very much so. All flattery aside, your 
verso is delightful." 

“Thanks. It isn’t often I hoar that, although, 
to ho frank, I know I deserve the praise.” 

“Douhllcssly, old fellow! Lel.’s go and have 
lea.” 
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“Just look at who \iritcs nowa(lny5, and 
how they witc! Vultures, not pods. Tlioy 
lortuie Iho language, they miiUlalo it. I 
cherish il and try to — " 

Shura watclicd them go lliroiigh tlto gariion 
side h\ side, father’s arm round llio pool's 
waist 'rhcii \oices grew indistinct, vanislicd. 

Sliur.i straightened herself slowly, as tlioiigli 
somcllung heavy \verc pressing her down and 
it was difficult to move. 

“Shura, come and lia\c jour tea'" eollcd 
molhei 

She got up and started for the door. I’ass* 
ing the nmior she saw that her face was 
pale, drawn, and frightened. A mnl veiled 
her eves, and when she cnlcrcd the dining- 
room the familiar faces appeared like f-liape- 
less while blots 

“I hope tlie jjvttng lady isn't angrv with 
mo any more”’ «.iine the poet’s voictv 

She said nothing, garmg at hi* rrop/^d 
head and trjiiig to recall what h^ Ihis man, 
had seemed like to her when she bad read 
his poetry and didn’t know him. 

“Shura, whj don't 3'0“ answer? Ifo'^ 
impolite exclaimed lather 




KONOVALOV 


As I WAS glancing ihioiigh Ihc paper T canio 
upon Ills name of Konovalov, it instantly 
caught my attention, and this is what 1 read: 

“Last night m cell 3 of the local jail, a man 
from Murom named Alexander Ivanovich Ko* 
novalov, aged 40, hanged liimsclf from the dam- 
per-knob of the chimney. The suicide had been 
arrested in Pskov for vagrancy and was being 
returned to his native town. The prison au- 
thorities assert that ho was a quiet, peace- 
able, contemplative man. His suicide, accord- 
ing to the report of the prison doctor, is 
to ho aUributcd to melanchoVia.” 

As I read this brief notice, I felt that I 
could throw more light on the reasons inducing 


"Whal do you want of me?” she cried oi 
jumping up. "Leave mo alone! Fakers!” 

Sobbing, she rushed out of Lbc dining-roo 

“Fakers!” she repealed byslerically. 

For several momonls lbc four ))eop]c 
lbc table sal without speaking, looking 
cacb blber in aslonisbmcnl. Then inotber a 
aunt wont out. 

“Could sbe have overheard our convori 
lion?” father asked the ])oel. 

“Damn it all!” Lbc lallcr ejaculated in ci 
barrassmoul, fidgeting about on his chaii 

Mother came back. 

“She's crying,” she said with a shrug 
her shoulders in reply to the questioning loo 
directed at her. 
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KONOVALOV 

As I WAS glancing ihiongli the paper I came 
upon the name of Konovalov, it instantly 
caught my attcnlton, and this is ^^llat I read: 

“Last night in coU 3 of the local jail, a man 
from Murom named Alexander Ivanovich Ko* 
novalov, aged ‘10, hanged himself from the dam- 
per-knoh of the chimney. The suicide had been 
arrested in Pskov for vagrancy and v\as being 
returned to his native town The prison au- 
thorities assert that ho was a quiet, peace- 
able, contemplative man Ilis suicide, accord- 
ing to the report of the prison doctor, is 
to bo attributed to melancholia ” 

As I road this brief notice, 1 felt that I 
could throw more light on the reasons inducing 



this quiet contemplative man to put an end 
to his life, I knew him. Perhaps it was ray 
duty to speak; he was a splendid chap, and 
one docs not meet such people too often in 
this world. 

. , . I was eighteen when I made the acquaint- 
ance of Konovalov. At that time I worked 
in a bakery as the baker’s assistant. The baker 
was a soldier from the “music squad,” a pro- 
digious drinker who often .spoiled the dough. 
MTien drunk he would play tunes on bis 
lips or drum them out with bis fingers on 
anything that came to hand. If the owner 
of the bakery flew at him for spoiling the bread 
or not having it ready by morning, he would 
become furious, would curse the owner round- 
ly and try to make him realize it was a mu- 
sician he was dealing with. 

“Spoiled the dough!” he would shout, his 
long red moustache bristling, his thick wet 
lips slapping together loudly. “Burnt the crust! 
Soggy! To hell with you, you cross-eyed hy- 
ena! Do you think I was born for such work? 
To hell with you and your work! I’m a mu- 
sician, I’ll have you know. It used to be if 
'■ the viola got drunk, I played the viola; if 
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llic oboo was arrcalcd, 1 plajcd iho oboo; If I 
cornel got sick, who took his place? Me! Tu« 
larra-lum-tuin' Bah, you miserable katsa 
I’m qmUingl” 

Anil the owner, a puffy, underdone m 
■with sboTl fal \cg<i, a 'womanish face, and 
of different colours, would stamp lus feet t 
his belly shook and shriek 

“You thief! You murderer' You Chn 
sclilng ludas!” And he would raise lus bar 
over his head with the stubby fingers spre 
wide apart and shriek even louder “A 
what if 1 turn you over to the police ai 
rebel?" 

“Mo, ilio siTVftiU of ilic tsar and the coi 
try, turned ‘»vcr to the police?" the sold 
would bawl back, and then he would adva: 
slowly on the owner, brandishing his fists. 1 
owner would back away snorting and split' 
In rage; there was iioilung else tor him 
do— good bakers were not to be found in I 
Volga town in summer. 

Such scenes look place almost daily. ' 
soldier drank, spoiled the dough, and pla 
marches and waltzes — “numbers,” as 


this quiet contemplative • man to put an end 
to his life. I knew him. Perhaps it was my 
duty to speak; he was a splendid chap, and 
one does not meet such people too often in 
this world, 

. . . I was eighteen when I made the acquaint- 
ance of Konovalov. At that time I worked 
in a bakery as the baker’s assistant. The baker 
was a soldier from the “music squad,” a pro- 
digious drinker who often spoiled the dough. 
WTien drunk he would play tunes on his 
lips or drum them out with his fingers on 
anything that came to band. If the owner 
of the bakery flew at him for spoiling the bread 
or not having it ready by morning, he would 
become furious, would curse the owner round- 
ly and try to make him realize it was a mu- 
sician he was dealing with. 

“Spoiled the dough!” he would shout, his 
long red moustache bristling, his thick wet 
lips slapping together loudly. “Burnt the crust! 
Soggy! To hell with you, you cross-eyed hy- 
ena! Do you think I was born for such work? 
To hell with you and your Avork! I’m a mu- 
sician, I’ll have you know. It used to be if 
the viola got drunk, I played the viola; if 
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the oboe was arrested, 1 plajed Iho oboe; If the 
cornel got sick, who look his place? Me! Tum- 
larra-lum-lum! Dali, you miserable hatsapl 
I’m quiltingl” 

And llie owner, o puffy, underdone man 
with sliorl fat legs, a womanish face, and eyes 
of diffcroril colours, would stamp his feet till 
his belly shook and shriek* 

“You thief' You murderer’ Y’ou Christ* 
selling Judas'" And he would raise liis hands 
over his head with the stubby fingers spread 
wide apart and shriek o\cn louder* “And 
i^hal If I turn ;,ou over to the police as a 
rebel?" 

“Me, the servant of the tsar and the coun- 
try, turned over to the police?" the soliiier 
would bawl back, and then ho would advance 
slowly on the owner, hrniidishing his fists. The 
owner would back away snorting and spitting 
in rage, there was tmlUing eWe for him to 
do— good bakers were not to he found in that 
^olga town in summer. 

Such scenes took place almost dailj. The 
soldier drank, spoiled the dough, and played 
inarches and waltzes — “numhers," os he 
railed them; the boss grit Im teeth, while 1, 



ns a result of all this, had lo do the work of 
two. 

And so I was very glad wlien llio following 
scene took place helween tlie owner and the 
soldier; 

“Well, soldier,” said the Imss ns ho came 
into the hnkery, his face henniing, a look of 
triumph in his eyes, “Well, soldier, poke out 
your lips and sing a march.” 

"What’s that?" said the soldier glumly from 
where ho lay on the bin drunk as usual. 

"Got ready lo set out on a march,” exiillcd 
the owner. 

“Where to?” asked Ihc soldier, dropping 
his legs over the edge of the bench and sens- 
ing something wrong. 

"Wherever you like.” 

“What d'ye moan?" harked the sol- 
dier. 

“1 mean I’m not keeping you any longer. 
Take your pay and — forward, march! To the 
four corners of the earth.” 

The soldier, who was used to hullying the 
boss because ho was sure he could not do wilh- 
out him, was sobered by this announcement; 
he knew only too well that it would bo hard 





for one with his poor tnowjcd^e of the trade 
to find another job. 

“Come now, you're fooling,” he said anxi- 
ously, struggling to his feet. 

“Get along, get along " 

“Get along^” 

“Clear out ” 

“Worked out, eh?” said the soldier, with a 
bitter shake of his head. “You'\e sucked my 
blood— sucked me dry— and now you throw 
mo out. Slick of you, you spider. ’’ 

"Me, a spider?” soclhcd the boss. 

"Yes, you A blood-sucking spider, that's 
what you are, ” sstd the soldier definitely, 
and wont staggering towards the door. 

The boss gave a nasty laugh as be matched 
him go, and there was a gaj* sparkle in his 
eyes 

“Try and find somebody •uho'll hire you 
now! Nobody’ll take you as a gift after what 
I’ve told them about you. Not a soul.” 

“Have you found a new baker?” I asked. 

- “The now one’s an old one. Ife was my 
helper once. What a man! Worth his weight in 
gold. But he’s a drunk, too, tul-tul! Only 
be goes off on bouts. Ifo’Il work like an ox 



for lliroo or four rnonllis; won’t sloop or rosl 
or give n hnng for Uio pny. Just work nnd sing. 
And when ho sings it goes straight to your 
heart. When ho's had his fill of singing he'll 
go off on the hoozo." 

The owner sighed and gave a liopolcss wave 
of his hand. 

"Wild horses can’t slop him onco he’s start- 
ed. lie drinks till he’s sick or stark naked. 
And then, mnyho becanso he’s ashamed, ho 
slinks off somewhere like an evil spirit that’s 
caught a whiff of incense. But here he is. Have 
you come for good, Sasha?’’ 

"P’or good,” came a deep rich voice from the 
door-way. 

There with his shoulder against the jamb 
stood a tall broad-shouldered man of about 
thirty. His clothes were those of a typical 
tramp, his face that of a true Slav. Ho was 
wearing a rod calico shirt that was torn and 
indescribably dirty, wide trousers of coarse 
linen, on one foot he had the remains of a rub- 
ber galosh, on the other a battered leather 
shoe. His fair hair was tousled and bits of 
straw were entangled in it. They were in his 
fair beard, too, which spread like a fan over 



hiscbost. His pale, worn, longish face ^\as light- 
ed by a pair of largo bluo eyes with a gentle 
look in them, ffis Tips— fine, hut lacking col- 
our — smiled from underneath a blond mous- 
tache. Ills smile was such that ho seemed 
to be saying apologetically: 

“I’m just what I am; don’t bo too hard 
on mo.” 

“Como in, Sasha, this is jour helper," said 
the boss, rubbing his bands together as he 
gazed admiringly at the powerful phj-sique of 
the now baker, who advanced without a word 
and hold out an enormous hand Wo o.t- 
changod greetings He sat down on a bench, 
gtrolched out his legs, stared at liis feet, and 
said to the owner- 

“Buy mo two shirts, VassHi Semyonovicb, 
and some shoes .And some linen for a cap." 

“You’ll have everything, don’t worrj. I’ve 
got caps, and I’ll bring the shirts and trou- 
sers this evening Meanwhile, get to work: 
I know what a good fellow* jou arc, and jou 11 
have no reason to complain of mo. ^’obody 
could treat Konovalov bad because he ne^cr 
treats anybody bad himself. T'-e gol- ^ 
even if I am your boss. I used to work on 



for three or four months; won't sleep or rest 
or give a hang lor the pay. Just work and sing. 
And when ho sings it goes straight to your 
heart. Wlien he’s had his fill of singing he’ll 
go off on the booze.” 

The owner sighed and gave a hopeless wave 
of his hand. 

“Wild horses can’t stop him once he’s start- 
ed. Ho drinks till he’s sick or stark naked. 
And then, maybe because he’s ashamed, he 
slinks off somewhere like an evil spirit that’s 
caught a Avhiff of incense. But here he is. Have 
you come for good, Sasha?” 

“For good,” came a deep rich voice from the 
door-way. 

There with his shoulder against the jamb 
stood a tall broad-shouldered man of about 
thirty. His clothes were those of a typical 
tramp, his face that of a true Slav. Ho was 
wearing a red calico shirt that was torn and 
indescribably dirty, wide trousers of coarse 
linen, on one foot he had the remains of a rub- 
ber galosh, on the other a battered leather 
shoe. His fair hair was tousled and bits of 
straw were entangled in it. They were in his 
fair beard, too, which spread like a tan over. 
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his chest. His pale, worn, longish face was light- 
ed by a pair of large blue eyes with a gentle 
look in them His Ups — fine, hut lacking col- 
our — smiled from underneath a blond mous- 
tache. His smile was such that he seemed 
to bo saying apologetically* 

“I’m just what I am; don’t be too hard 
on mo. " 

“Come in, Sasha, this is your helper,” said 
the boss, rubbing his hands together as he 
gazed admiringly at the powerful physique of 
the now baker, who advanced without a word 
and held out an enormous hand. We ex- 
changed greetings. lie sat down on a bench, 
stretched out his legs, stared at his feet, and 
said to the owner; 

“Buy mo two shirts, Vassih Semyonovich, 
and some shoes And some linen for a cap. ” 

“You’ll have everything, don't worry. I’ve 
got caps, and I'll bring the shirts and trou- 
sers this evening. Meanw'hile, got to work; 
1 know what a good follow you arc, and you’ll 
have no reason to complain of me. Nobody 
could treat Konovalov had because he'nevftr 
treats anybody bad himself. I've got a heart, 
even if I am your boss. 1 used .to work once 


myself, and 1 know horse-radish draws tears. 
Well, got together, fellows, I’ll ho leaving 
yoii. ” , 

And lie left ns alone. 

Konovalov sal there without a word, look- 
ing' about him with a smile on his face. 

The bakery was in a basement with a vault- 
ed ceiling, and ils three windows were below 
street level. There was little light and little 
air, but plenty of dirt, dampness, and flour 
dust. Three big bins stood against the wall, 
one of them empty, another with ready dough 
in it, the third with dough that was being 
leavened. Across each of them fell a pale 
shaft of light from the window. Sacks of flour 
lay on the dirty floor beside a stove that took 
up nearly one-third of the room; big logs 
burned furiously in the stove, and the reflec- 
tion of the flames flickering on the grey walls 
gave the impression that they were noiselessly 
chattering together. 

. It was depressing to have that sooty vault- 
ed ceiling hanging over our heads. The fu- 
sion of daylight with the light from the stove 
produced a vague illumination that tired the 
eyes. Dust, and street-sounds came pouring 



in a steady stream through the windo^\s. 
Konovalov took all this in, heaved a sigh, and 
said in an expressionless voice: 

“Been working here long’” 

I told him. We both tell silent and gared 
at each other from under Lent bro^-s. 

“A regular prison,” he said. “Lot’s go out- 
side and sit on the bench by the gale, shall 
we?" 

We did 

“A fellow can breathe out hero. It’ll lako 
me some time to get used to that hole. I’vo 
Just come from the sea, so you can judge for 
yourself Worked on the Caspian. And all 
of a sudden to find yourself slapped down into 
a hole in the ground!" 

He gave me a rueful smile and stopped talk- 
ing, gazing hard at the people walking and 
riding past There was a sad light in his clear 
blue eyes Evcuing fell; the street was noisj’, 
stuffy, dusty, the shadows of the houses crept 
across the road Konovalov sat leaning 
against the w’all, his arms crossed on his chest, 
his fingers playing with bis silky beard. I 
stole a glanco at his pale oval face and 
thought: I wonder whatho'sIikc’Bul Ididno/ 


daro speak to him because ho was ray cliiof, 
and also because bo inspired me with respect. 

Throe fine linos crossed his forehead, hut 
from time to lime they vanished, and I 
longed to know what this man was thinking 
about. 

“Come along, it's Lime. You mix the second 
batch and I’ll set tho third.” 

\Vlion wo had weighed out one lot of dough 
and mixed another, wo sat down for a glass 
of tea. Konovalov thrust his hand into his 
shirt and said to mo: 

“Can you read? Hero, read this,” and ho 
handed mo a soiled and wrinkled piece of 
paper. 

I road; 

“Dear Sasha, 

“Greetings and a kiss by mail. I’m lonely 
and unhappy and I can’t wait for the day when 
I’ll go off with you or begin living with you. 
I’m sick and tired of this rotten life, even if 
I did like it at first. You understand why, 
and. I began to understand, too, after I met 
you. Please write to me soon, I want awfully 
to -bear. from. you. Good-bye for the- present 
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but not farewell, dear bearded friend of tuy 
heart. I won't scold you even if I am disap- 
pointed in you because jou're a pig. You 
went away without even saying good-bye to 
me, but even so I was always happy with 
you and I never was with anybody else and 
I’ll never forget it Couldn’t you try to have 
mo taken off the list, Sasha? The girls told 
you I’d throw you over if I was off the list 
hut that’s all noosense and an absolute lie. 
If you wcro only nice to me I’d bo os faithful 
to you as a dog once I w-as off the list You 
could do It easy but it's bard lor mo. ^^’ben 
you came to sec me I cried because I have to 
live such a life but 1 didn't tell you that was 
why. 

"Good-bye, 
“Your Capitolina.” 

Konovalov took the letter from me and be- 
gan to turn it absently in one hand while ho 
twisted his beard with the other. 

“Do you know bow to urile?” 

“I do " 

“And have you any ink?" 

“I have. " 



“Then WTito her a letter, will you? She 
probably thinks I’m a roller— that I’ve for- 
gotten all about her. Do ■nTilo.” 

“I will, but who is she?” 

“A prostitute. See, she’s asking mo to have 
her taken off the list. That moans I’ll have 
to promise the police lomarry her; then they’ll 
give her back her passport and take away her 
card and she’ll be free, understand?’’ 

In half an hour a touching missive was 
ready. 

“Well, road it; how docs it sound?’’ asked 
Konovalov impatiently. 

This is how it sounded; 

"Dear Capa, 

“Don’t think I'm low enough to have for- 
gotten all about you. I didn’t forgot, but I 
wont on a bout and drank up everything I 
had. But I’m working again, and tomorrow 
I’ll get an advance from my boss and send 
it to Philip and he’ll have you taken off 
the list. I'll send enough to pay your fare hero. 
So long for the present. 

"Yoxirs, 

“Alexauder.” 



“Hm-m," said Konovalov, scratching his 
head, “not much ol a v-Tilcr, you aren’t. No 
feeling in your Idler, no tears. And besides, 
I asked j'ou to bawl me out in strong language, 
and you haven’t.” 

“WTiy should I?” 

“To let her know I’m ashamed of myself 
and realize how bad I treated her. Thai’s 
why. This is dry as split peas Drop a tear 
or two.” 

Thcro was nothing (ot it but to drop a tear 
or two. which I did effectively. Konovalov 
was satisfied. Ho put bis hand on my shoulder 
and said enthusiastically: 

“Now over) thing’s fine. Thanks. I can sco 
you’re a good sort You and I nil) gel on lo- 
gclhcr " 

I had tto doubt of this, and asked him to 
tell me about Capitolina. 

“Capitolina'^ She’s young— ju'sl a kid. From 
■Vyatka. A merchant’s daughter. She left the 
straight and narrow, and the further she isenl, 
the worse it got, and at last she landed in a 
brothel, men I first saw her I thought, Cod! 
how could it have happened? She’s just a baby 
We got to be good friends. She’d cry 1 d 



say, ‘Don ’I worry, have patience. I'll get you out 
of hero, just wait a while. ’ And I got every- 
thing ready, rrioncy and everything, and then 
all of a sudden I went off on a hout and found 
myself in Astrakhan, And then hero. A cer- 
tain chap let her know where I was, and she 
wrote me that letter.” 

“Wliat are you thinking of doing — marry- 
ing her?” I asked. 

“Me got married? How can a drunk get mar- 
ried? Oh, no, I’ll just have her taken off the 
list and then she’ll be free to go wherever she 
likes. She’ll find some place to fit into and 
maybe turn out to bo a decent woman. ” 

“She wants to live with you. ” 

“She’s just kidding. They’re all like that, 
the women. I know them through and through; 
I’ve had lots of them. Even had a mer- 
chant’s wife once. I was working as a groom 
in a circus when she laid eyes on me. ‘Come 
and ho our coachman,’ she said. I tvas fed 
up with the circus, so I went. Well, one thing 
led to another. They had a big house, with 
horses and servants, and all the rest. Lived 
like lords. Her husband was short and fat, 
like our boss, but she was slim and graceful 



a9 a cal, and a hot little parcel. Sho’d hug 
mo tight and kiss me on tho mouth, and her 
kisses were like hot coals. They made me 
tremble all over, and I was afraid of her. There 
sho’d be, kissing mo and sobbing so hard 
that her shoulders shook. ‘\\Tiat’s the mat- 
ter, Vera^’ I'd say 'YouTc like a child, 
Sasha, you don’t understand a thing,’ sho’d 
answer. She was a sw'cet little woman, and 
it's tho truth what she said, I really don’t 
understand anything. I’m a blockhead and I 
know It. I don’t understand why I do ^hat 
I do, and I never give a thought to how I 
live.” 

He stopped speaking and gazed at mo with 
wide-open eyes filled with an expression that 
was half fear, half wonder — some sense of alarm 
that heightened the sadness of bis handsome 
face, making it still handsomer. 

“And bow did your affair with tho mer- 
chant’s wife end?” I asked. 

“You see, every once in a w’hilo I feel so 
miserable I juLSt can’t hear to go on living. 
It’s as if I was tho only creature in the whole 
wide world, as if thcro wasn't another liv- 
ing thing but me anywhere on earth. And at 


say, ‘Don’Lworry, have patience, I ’ll get you out 
of here, just wait a while.’ And I got every- 
thing ready, money and everything, and then 
all of a sudden I went off on a bout and found 
myself in Astrakhan. And then here. A cer- 
tain chap let her know where 1 was, and she 
wrote me that letter.” 

“Wlrat are you thinking of doing — marry- 
ing her?” I asked. 

“Me get married? How can a drunk get mar- 
ried? Oh, no, I’ll just have her taken off the 
list and then she’ll he free to go wherever she 
likes. She’ll find some place to fit into and 
maybe turn out to be a decent woman. ” 

“She wants to live with you.” 

“She’s just kidding. They’re all like that, 
the women. I know them through and through' 
I’ve had lots of them. Even had a mer- 
chant’s wife once. I was working as a groom 
in a circus when she laid eyes on me. ‘Come 
and be our coaclrman,’ she said. I Was fed 
up with the circus, so I went. Well, one thing 
led to another. They had a big house, with 
horses and servants, and all the rest. Lived 
like lords. Her husband was short and fat, 
like our boss, but she was slim and graceful 


83 a cal, and a hot ItUle parcel. She'd hug 
mo light and kiss me on the moulh, and her 
kisses were like hot coals. They made me 
tremble all over, and I was afraid of her. There 
she’d be, kissing mo and sobbing so hard 
that her shoulders shook ‘What’s the mat- 
ter, Vera‘S’ I'd saj. ‘You’re like a child, 
Sasha, you don’t understand a thing,’ she'd 
answer She ^as a sweet little woman, and 
it’s the truth what she said, I really don't 
understand an\ihing I’m a blockhead and I 
know it. I don’t understand why I do what 
I do, and I never give a thought to how I 
live ” 

He slopped speaking and gated at me with 
wide-open ejes filled with an expression that 
was half fear, half wonder — some sense of a larm 
that heightened the sadness of his handsome 
face, making it still handsomer. 

“And how did yoiir affair w-ilh the mer- 
chant's wife end^” I asked. 

■You SCO, every once in n nli'lo I 
miserable I just can’t bear to pn on 
It’s as it I was the only erraWro in Ibe uholo 
wide world, ns il tbero n’n''“'l' ""'f/Ji'.’''' 
in; thing but mo nnywbem on cariri 



such times I hale everybody; myself and every- 
one else. I wouldn’t give a damn if every- 
body died. It must be some sickness in me. 
That’s what started me drinking. So I wont 
to her and said, ‘Letme go, Vera Mikhailovna, 
I can’t stand it any longer.’ ‘MTiy, have you 
grown tired of me?’ she asks and gives an 
unpleasant laugh. ‘It’s not you I’ve grown 
tired of, it’s myself,’ I said. At first she 
didn’t understand and she began to shout and 
scold me. But when she came to understand, 
she just dropped her head and said, ‘Go 
along, then.’ And she cried. She had black 
eyes and her hair was black, too, and curly. 
She came from a family of clerks, net mcr 
chants. I felt sorry for her and hated mys^’ | 

Of course it was hard for h ’'ve with s - 

... ^ , 

a husband. He was like flour.. |; 

cried for a long time — sh' tpp' ’ 

then. I was very tender . • i f ’ 


take her up in my arif 
baby. She’d fail asleep’ 
at her. A person can Ic 
— so sweet and simple; jt 
and nothing else. So/ 
a drive, when we wera^ - 



in the summer. She liked lo drive like the 
wind. When wo’d get to the woods we’d tie 
the horse to a tree and lie dow’n on the chilly 
grass. She’d make me put my head in her 
lap while she road a book to me. I’d listen 
until I fell asleep They were good stories 
she read, very good I’ll never forgot one of 
them about a mule named Gerasim and his 
dog. This mute was an outcast, nobody loved 
him but his dog. Wlien people mode fun of 
him, he’d go off to find bis dog A very sad 
Story. lie was a serf, this Gerasim, and one 
day his mlslrcs.s sajs lo him, ‘Go and drovsn 
your dog, Gerasim, it’s always howling.' 
So off he went. He took a boat, pul the dog 
in it, and pushed off. I'd start shivering wlien* 
ever she got to that place. Cod, think of 
making a man kill a crcaluco that was his 
only happiness* Wiat sort of a thing was that 
to do? A wonderful story, and true to life — 
that’s what made it so good There are people 
like that some one thing is the whole world 
to them. This dog, for instance. Why the dog? 
Because nobody else loved him, but the dog 
did, and a man can’t live without love of 
some kind — why else was he given a heart 


such limes I hale overyhody; myself and every- 
one else. I wouldn’t give a damn if every- 
body died, ll must bo some sickne.ss in me. 
That’s what started me drinking. So I went 
to her and said, ‘Letmcgo, Vera Mikhailovna, 
I can’t stand it any longer.’ ‘VHiy, have you 
grown tired of me?’ she asks and gives an 
unpleasant laugh. ‘It’s not you I’ve grown 
tired of, it’s myself,’ I said. At first she 
didn’t understand and she began to sliout and 
scold me. But when she came to understand, 
she just dropped her head and said, ‘Go 
along, then.' And she cried. She had black 
eyes and her hair was black, too, and curly. 
She came from a family of clerks, net mer- 
chants. I felt sorry for her and haled myself. 
Of course it was hard for her to live with sucli 
a husband. He was like a sack of flour. She 
cried for a long lime — she had got used to me by 
then. I was very tender to her: sometimes I’d 
take her up in my arms and rock her like a 
baby. She’d fall asleep and I’d sit and look 
at her. A person can look very pretty asleep 
— so sweet and simple; just breathes and smiles 
and nothing else. Sometimes we’d go for 
a drive, when we were living in the country 
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near the elbow joint — iwosemi-circlcs with their 
ends almost mopting. The smiling Konova- 
lov shook liis head as he looked at them. 

“The crazy woman. That’s what she gave 
me to remember her by.” 

I had hoard such stories before. Almost 
every tramp will tell you about some “mer- 
chant’s wife” or “gentlewoman” wiili whom 
he has had an affair. And Ihc gentlewoman 
or merchant’s wife has assumed so many as- 
pects in the countless tales told about her that 
she has become a fantastic personality for 
all tramps, and one comprising the most 
contradictory phy'tical and psychological traits. 
If today slic is gay, quick-tcmpcrod and 
bluo-cycd, next week she will lie kindly, sen-' 
timcntal and blacK*cycd. Usually the talc 
IS recounted cynicdlly, with innumerable de- 
tails intended to humiliate the woman. 

But I detected a note of truthfulness in Ko- 
novalov’s account, w’hich contained elements 
I had ne\cr heard before, such as the reading 
of books and tho comparing of liimsolf, a 
strong and powerful man, to a child. 

I imagined this slip of a woman sleeping 
in his arms, her head resting on his broad 



to love willi? She read me lots of stories. A 
sweet little woman, and to this day I feel 
sorry for her. If it wasn't for the star I was 
born under, I- wouldn’t have left her until 
she asked me to, or until her husband found 
oiit about us. A loving soul, that’s the main 
thing, and itwasn’t the favours .she graivtcd that 
showed her lovingness; the very heart of her 
was loving. She kissed me and all the rest, 
like any other woman, but sometimes a great 
quietness would come over her, and then it 
was wonderful how good she was. She’d look 
straight into my very soul and talk to me like 
a mother, and I’d feel about five years old. 
And even so I loft her. The misery. The misery 
kept dragging me off somewhere. ‘Good-bye, 
Vera Mikhailovna, and forgive mo,’ I said. 
‘Good-bye, Sa.sha,' she .said, and then, the 
crazy woman, she pulled my sleeve up and 
sank her teeth into my flesh. I almost cried 
out. She nearly bit a chunk out of my arm — 
it took three weeks to heal. I still wear the 
marks. ” 

He bared his muscular arm, very Avhite and 
well formed, and held it out with a sad and 
kindly smile. The scar was plainly to be seen 



near the elbow joint — two semi-circles with their 
ends almost meeting. The smiling Konova- 
lov shook his head as he looked at them. 

“The crazy woman. That’s what she gave 
mo to remember her by.” 

I had heard such stories before. Almost 
every tramp will tell you about some “mer- 
chant’s wife” or “gentlewoman” with whom 
he has had an affair. And the gentlewoman 
or merchant’s ^\’lte has assumed so many as- 
pects in the countless talcs told about her that 
she has become a fantastic personality for 
all tramps, and one comprising the most 
contradictory physical and psychological traits. 
If today she is gay, quick-tempered and 
blue-eyed, next week she will be kindly, son-* 
timental and black-eyed. Usually the tale 
is recounted cynically, with innumerable de- 
tails intended to humiliate the woman. 

But I detected a note of truthfulness in Ko- 
novalov’s account, which contained elements 
I had never heard before, such as the reading 
of hooks and the comparing of himself, a 
strong and powerful man, to a child 

I imagined this slip of a woman sleeping 
in his arms, her bead resting on his broad 
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chosL. There was somoLliing beaiiliful iu the 
picture, and this helped to convince mo of 
its truth. And in the^end, Ihcro was the sad 
and gontlo tone — a very special lone — in 
which ho gave his reminiscences of l.hc “mer- 
chant’s wife.” A true tramp never speaks of 
Avoraen or anything else in such a lone; on 
the contrary, he hoasls that tlicre is nothing 
on earth ho holds sacred. 

“W^iy don’t you say something? Do you 
think I’m lying?” asked Konovalov, and 
there was an.violy in his voice. lie Avas sitting 
on a sack of flour holding a glass of tea in 
one hand and slowly stroking his hoard Avith 
• the other. His blue eyes bored into me inquir- 
ingly and the lines on his forehead As-cro 
A^ery marked. 

“It’s all the truth. Why should I lie? Oh, 
I knoAv Ave roughs like to spin yarns. And why 
shouldn’t wo? If a fclloAv’s never known any- 
thing AAmrth while in life, Avliy shouldn’t ho 
make up a fairy-tale and give it out as the 
truth? It don’t do anybody any harm. Ho 
comes to believe it himself as ho tolls it — as 
if it really did happen that A\my. Believes it, 
and — Avell, it makes him feel good. Lots of 
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people keep going that way. Can’t be helped. 
But what I told you’s the honest truth— that’s 
exactly what happened. Is there anythintr 
strange about it? Here’s a woman who’s not 
getting any joy out of life \Vhat if I am only 
the coachman? It makes no difference to a 
woman — coaclimen, gentlemen, officers — we’re 
all the male sex. And all pigs in her eyes— 
all after the same thing and each of us trying 
to get it as cheap as p<»siblc The simpler 
the man, the more conscience he’s got, and 
I'm the simplest of the simple. Women al- 
ways see that in me— they see I’ll never do 
them harm and never laugh at them ^Vhen 
a woman sins, there’s nothing she fears go 
much as being laughed at, being mado sport 
of. A woman has more sense of shame lhan\\e 
have. ^Vbcn wc’vo had our fun, we’re ready 
to brag about it even in the market-place' 
you ought to see what a fool of a skirt I 
caught last night But a woman can’t brag 
Nobody thinks she’s clever for sinning Tlie 
very lowest of them has more sense of shame 
than we have ” 

As I listened, I thought strange sentiments 
coming fromaman like him, can ho mean them’ 



I grew oven more nslonishcd ns he wont on 
lalking, gazing al me witii iiis clear child- 
like eyes. 

The wood in the stove burnt out, leaving 
a heap of bright coals that cast a rosy glow 
on the wall of ihe bakery. 

The window framed a square of blue sky 
set with two stars. One of them, very largo, 
had an emerald sparkle; the other, quite close 
to it, was very faint. 

In a week's time Konovalov and I had be- 
come good friends. 

"You’re a simple sort, and lhat’s what I 
like," he said with a wide grin, slapping mo 
on the back with an enormous hand. 

He was an arlist at his job. "^'ou should 
have seen him to.ssing the seven-pood Iimip 
of dough about as he rolled it, or bending over 
the bin to knead it, his arms buried to 
the elbow in the resilient mass which gave 
off a thin squeak as he pressed it in steel 
fingers. 

I scarcely had time to empty a form on to 
his long-handled tray before he had thrust 
it int.o the oven. At first I was afraid he would 





place the loaves too close together in his haste, 
but ■^•hen he had baked three batches and 
not one of the hundred and twenty loaves (all 
well browned and light as a feather) had “col- 
lided.” I realized he was a master-w’orkman. 
He loved his work, look it to heart, became 
fretful if the oven did not heat or the dough 
was slow in rising, scolded the boss whenever 
he bought flour of a poor grade, and took a 
child-like joy and satisfaction in having the 
loaves turn out perfectly round and fluffy, 
baked to a turn, with a crisp crust. Some- 
times he would take the most perfect loaf 
off tho tray and say laughingly, os ho tossed 
it, steaming, from hand to hand: 

“Just sec what a pretty thing wo’vc made, 
you and me I” 

It was a pleasure for me to watch thU over- 
grown boy at w’ork, be put so much spirit 
into it — a thing everyone should do, no mat- 
ter what his job 
One day 1 said to him’ 

“Sasha, they say you can sing ” 

“I can. Hut I don’t sing any old time, I 
sing m spells, so to speak. I start when I get 
the misery Or if T begin singing first, the 



I grow oven more nstonishod ns ho went on 
talking, gazing at me with his clear child- 
like oyes. 

The wood in the stovo burnt out, leaving 
a heap of bright coals that cast a rosy glow 
on tho wall of the bakery. 

The window framed a square of blue sky 
set with two stars. One of them, very large, 
had an emerald sparkle; Iho other, quite close 
to it, was very faint. 

In a week’s lime Konovalov and I had be- 
come good friend.s. 

“You’re a simple sort, and that’s what I 
like,” he said with a wide grin, slapping mo 
on the back with an enormous hand. 

Ho was an artist at his job. You should 
have seen him tossing the seven-pood lump 
of dough about as ho rolled it, or bending over 
the bin to knead it, his arms buried to 
the elbow in the resilient mass which gave 
off a thin squeak as he pressed it in steel 
fingers. 

I scarcely had time to empty a form on to 
his long-handled tray before he had thrust 
it into the oven. At first I w'as afraid ho would 


place the loaves too close together in his haste, 
but when ho had baked three batches and 
not one of the hundred and twenty loaves (all 
well browned and light as a feather) had “col- 
lided,” I realized ho was a master-workman. 
He loved his work, look it to heart, became 
fretful if the oven did not beat or the dough 
was slow in rising, scolded the boss whenever 
he hoiight flour of a poor grade, and took a 
child-Iikc joy and satisfaction in having the 
loaves turn out perfectly round and fluffy, 
baked to a turn, with a crisp crust. Somo- 
limcs he would lake the most perfect loaf 
off the tray and say laughingly, as he tossed 
It, steaming, from band to hand 

“Just see what a prcHy thing we’ve made, 
you and me!” 

It was a pleasure for me lo watch thb over- 
grown boy at work, he put so much spirit 
into It— a thing everyone should do, no mat- 
ter what his job. 

One day I said to him- 
"Sasha, they say you can sing.” 

“I can Hut I don’t sing any old time, I 
sing in spells, so to speak. 1 start when I get 
the misery Or if I begin singing first, the 



I grew even more astonished as he went on 
talking, gazing at me with his clear child- 
like eyes. 

The wood in the stove burnt out, leaving 
a heap of bright coals that cast a rosy glow 
on the wall of the bakery. 

The window framed a square of blue sky 
set with two stars. One of them, very large, 
had an emerald sparkle; the other, quite close 
to it, was very faint. 

In a week’s time Konovalov and I had be- 
come good friends. 

“You’re a simple sort, and that’s what I 
like,” he said with a wide grin, slapping me 
on the back with an enormous hand. 

He was an artist at his job. You should 
have seen him tossing the seven-pood lump 
of dough about as he rolled it, or bending over 
the bin to knead it, his arms buried to 
the elbow in the resilient mass which gave 
off a thin squeak as he pressed it in steel 
fingers. 

I scarcely had time to empty a form on to 
his long-handled tray before he had thrust 
it into the oven. At first I was afraid he would 



place the loaves too close together in his haste, 
but when he had haked three batches and 
not one of the hundred and twenty loaves (all 
well browned and light as a feather) had “col- 
lided,” I realized he was a master-workman, 
lie loved his work, look it to heart, became 
fretful if the oven did not heat or the dough 
was slow in rising, scolded the boss whenever 
he bought flour of a poor grade, and took a 
child'hko ]Qy and satisfaction m ha\jng the 
loaves turn out perfectly round and fluffy, 
baked to a turn, with a crisp crust. Some- 
times he would lake the most perfect loaf 
off the tray and say laughingly, as he tossed 
it, steaming, from hand to hand. 

“Just see what a pretty thing we've made, 
you and mo!” 

It was a pleasure for me to watch this over- 
grown boy at w’ork, he put so much spirit 
into it— a thing everyone should do, no mat- 
ter what his job. 

One day 1 said to him- 

“Sasha, they say you can sing.” 

“I can. Cut I don’t sing any old timo, I 
sing in spells, so to speak. I start when I get 
the misery. Or if I begin singing first, the 



misery’s sure to follow. T.lut don’t talk about 
it, and don’t tease me. What about you, don’t 
you sing? That’s something, singing is! But 
don’t start till I get round to it. Then wcTl 
sing together, shall we?” 

I agreed to wait, and would whistle when- 
ever I felt an urge to sing. But sometimes I 
would forget and begin to hum to myself 
as 1 kneaded or rolled the dough. Konovalov 
would listen, his lips moving, and then remind 
me of my promise. Occasionally he shouted 
at me roughly: 

“Shut up! Stop wailing!” 

One day I took a book out of my bos and 
sat at the w'indow' to read. 

Konovalov was dozing on a bin, but the 
rustle of the paper above his head as I turned 
the pages made him open his eyes. 

“What’s your book about?” 

It was The Podlipovites. 

“Read it to me, will you?” he asked. 

Sitting there on the window-sill I began 
to read out loud, and he sat up and put his 
head against my knee as he listened. From 
time to time I glanced over the book and met 
his eyes, and to this day they are impressed 



on my memory—wlde-opcn, strained, Hlled 
Tv-itb conconlralcd attention. His mouth, 
-too, was open, showing two rows of even white 
teeth. It was an inspiration to see his up- 
lifted cychrows, the broken Ji'nes furrowing 
ills high forehead, the hands gripping his knees, 
hi*! wiiolo form, no .stiff and te/iso. It made mo 
try to put os much expression as possihlo 
into m) reading of the sad (alo of Pi!a and Sy- 
senVa 

At last I grew tired and cJosed Iho book. 

"Is that alP"a'ked Konm-alov in a wfiKpcr. 
jhaii li.ilf *■ 

‘■\Vhl) you read it aH to me?" 

“If you want me to." 

"Aiii” lio paid, taking his head in his bands 
and swnjing from «ide iositic. There ^\os some- 
thing he wnnlcd to say and fic opened and 
shut fds mouth, i>ullwg bko a pair of hefiows, 
and narrowing his eyes. I had not expected 
the rending (u ha\e such an effect on him 
and did not undcrslaod what it iDC.aiit 

"How you read that!" he whispered. "In 
different voicoir, each person as if he was 
aU\e. Aproska P»Ja Whui fools they w'cre 
Very comicai Ulmt ccancs next? HTicre w\ 



misery’s sure to follow. But don’t talk about 
it, and don’t tease me. ^Vllnt about you, don’t 
you sing? That’s sometbing, singing is! But 
don’t start till I get round to it. Then we'll 
sing together, shall we?” 

I agreed to wait, and would whistle when- 
ever I felt an urge to sing. But sometimes I 
would forget and begin to burn to myself 
as I kneaded or rolled the dough. Konovalov 
would listen, his lips moving, and then remind 
me of my promise. Occasionally he shouted 
at me roughly: 

“Shut up! Stop wailing!” 

One day I took a hook out of my box and 
sat at the window to read. , 

Konovalov was dozing on a bin, hut the 
rustle of the paper above his head as I turned 
the pages made him open his eyes. 

“What’s your hook about?” 

It was The Podlipovites. 

“Read it to me, will you?" he asked. 

Sitting there on the window-sill I began 
to read out loud, and he sat up and put his 
head against my knee as he listened. From 
time to time 1 glanced over the book and met 
his eyes, and to this day they are impressed 



Ihoy go? Josus, why, it's all true, they’re 
real people,’ honest-to-goodncss muzhiks, with 
t.ruG-lo-lifo voices and faces and all the rest. 
Liston, Maxim, when wo’vo put the bread in 
the oven, let’s read some more.” 

We put the bread in the oven, got ready 
another batch, and then I road for another 
hour and a half. ^Vllcn the luoad was ready 
wo stopped again, took it out, put other 
loaves in, kneaded fresh dough and mixed 
some yeast. All this wo did in feverish haste 
and almost without speaking. From time to 
time the frowning Konovalov would snap 
out monosyllabic instructions to mo as ho 
rushed ahead with the work. 

It was morning when wo finished the book, 
and my tongue was stiff and sore. 

Konovalov was sitting on a sack of flour 
and looking at me without a word, a strange 
expression in his eyes, his hands gripping 
his knees. 

“Did you like it?” I asked. 

He nodded, screwing up his eyes, and when 
ho spoke it was in a whisper again. 

' .“Who made that up?” His eyes were full 
of a wonder not to be expressed in words, and 



suddenly bis face was lighted by an upsurge 
of strong feeling. 

I told him who had written the book. 

“What a inani He caught it just right, 
didn’t ho? It almost makes you afraid Makes 
the shivers run up and down your spine, it’s 
so true to life. IVbat about him — that wrilcr- 
follow — what did ho get for doing ’’ 

"That IS ’’’ 

"Didn’t they give him something— a dec- 
oration or something’" 

“Why should they give him a decoration?” 
I asked 

“Well, a book— It's like a police procla- 
mation- people read it and begin talking 
about it. About what Pila and Sysoika were 
like, for instance Nobody could help feeling 
sorry for them, living in such darkness. A 
dog’s life And so. ” 

“And so what’” 

Konovalov glanced at me self-consciously 

“There ought to he somo measures taken,” 
he said meekly. “They’re human beings. Some- 
body ought to help them." 

I made a long speech in reply, hut alas! it 
did not make the impression 1 hoped it would. 



Konovalov grew thoughtful, dropped his 
head, sighed, and rocked back and forth, hut 
not once did he interrupt me. I grew tired at 
last and stopped. 

He raised his head and looked at me sadly. 

“So they didn’t give him a thing?” he said. 

“Who?” I asked, having quite forgotten 
about the author. 

“That writer-fellow. ” 

I did not answer, annoyed because he evi- 
dently considered himself incapable of grap- 
pling with philosophical problems. 

Konovalov took up the book, turned it 
reverently in his hands, opened it, shut it, 
put it down, and gave a sigh. 

“Wliat a deep thing!” he said in a low 
voice. “Here’s a man writes a book. . . nothing 
but paper with little marks on it. . . w’ritos it, 
and. . . is this man dead?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“He’s dead, but his book is here and peo- 
ple read it. A person looks at it with his eyes 
and pronounces different words. And another 
person listens and finds out that there once 
lived people named Pila, Sysoika and Ap- 
roska. And he feels sorry for them, even 


though he never set eyes on them and they’re 
just— just nothing to him. Maybe he passes 
dozens oi live people Uhe them on the street 
every day v,-ilboul knowing anything about 
them, and it makes no dUIercncc to him — 
ho doesn’t even notice them. Hut when he 
meets them in a book his heart fairly bursts 
with pity for them. How do you explain that?... 
So that writer-fellow died without any reward, 
did he? Just nothing at all?” 

I grew angry and told him how wTitcrs 
were rewarded 

Konovalov looked at mo with frigliloned 
eyes and clicked his longue to show Ins sjto- 
palhy. 

“A fine slate of affairs,” ho sighed, then 
liung his head and chewed the left end of 
his moustache. 

I began to speak about the fatal role of the 
puh in the life of Russian men of letters, 1 
told him about the truly great and profound 
WTitors N\ho lia\c been mined by vodka, to 
which tliey turned ns their only comfort in a 
life full of hardship 

"Do such people drink’" asked Konovalov 
in an awed whisper In his wide eyes I read 



distrust of what I had said, and fear and pity 
for those men. “Do they really drink? I 
suppose it’s after they wrile their books that 
they take to drink, isn’t it?” 

Not finding much point to this question, 
I ignored it. 

“After, of coumo, ” decided Konovalov. 
“These wTitcr-fcllows arc like sponges that suck 
up other people’s sorrow. They have a spe- 
cial kind of eyes for this. And hearts, too. 
If they look at life for a long time it gives 
them the misery. .And they pour it out into 
their hooks. But that don’t help, because 
their hearts arc touched, and you can’t even 
burn out the misery, once it’s in your heart. 
So there’s only one thing left — to drown it 
out in vodka. Thai’s w-hy they drink. Am 
I right?” 

I said he was, and this seemed to encour- 
age him. 

“But to be fair,” he went on, delving deeper 
into the psychology of a writer, “they ought 
to be rewarded, oughtn’t they? Because they 
understand more than other people and 
point out to others what is wTong with. life. 
Take me, for instance — ^wdiat am I? A tramp, 



a drunkard, a good-for-nolhing, a soiled 
character. There’s no sense in a life like mine. 
What’s the point of my living in this world? 
^Vho needs me, when you come to it? No wife, 
no children, no place to call my own, and 
not even any hankering after them I just live 
on in my misery, nobody knows why There’s 
nothing inside me to point Iho w’ay. How 
shall I put It’ No spark in my soul — no 
strength, perhaps Whatever you call it, it’s 
just not there, and that’s that So I go on 
living and searching for that something, 
and longing for it, hut what it is, I don’t 
know ” 

He looked at me, hts head resting on his 
hand, his face reflecting the thoughts striv- 
ing to take shape in his mind 

•'Well?” I urged. 

“W’ell — I don’t know how to put it luil 
I think if one of those wTiter-follnw'' camo 
along and had a look at me, h«‘ nii„'hi he able 
to explain my life, mighin'i iie’’ Wliat do 
you think?” 

I thougiit that I mxsolf n.iiM tins, and 
instantly undertook to ijim* wliat 1 thought 
a very clear and simple explanation I spoke 


distrust of what I had said, and fear and pity 
for those men. “Do they really drink? I 
suppose it’s after they write their books that 
they take to drink, isn’t it?” 

Not finding much point to this question, 
I ignored it. 

“After, of course,” decided Konovalov. 
“These writer-fellows are like sponges that suck 
up other people’s sorrow. They have a spe- 
cial kind of eyes for this. And hearts, too. 
If they look at life for a long time it gives 
them the misery, .^nd they pour it out into 
their books. But that don’t help, because 
their hearts are touched, and you can’t even 
burn out the misery, once it’s in your heart. 
So there’s only one thing left — to drown it 
out in vodka. That’s why they drink. Am 
I right?” 

I said he was, and this seemed to encour- 
age him. 

“But to be fair,” he went on, delving deeper 
into the psychology of a writer, “they ought 
to be rCAvarded, oughtn’t they? Because they 
understand more than other people and 
point out to others what is wrong with, life. 
Take me, for instance— what am I? A tramp, 
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a drunkard, a good*Ior-nolbing, a soiled 
character. There’s no sense in a life like mine. 
Wliat’s the point of my living in this world? 
Who needs me, when jou come to it? No wife, 
no children, no place to call my own, and 
not even any hankering after them. I just live 
on in my misery, nohody knows why. There’s 
nothing inside me to point the way. How 
shall I put it? No spark in my soul — no 
strength, perhaps Whatever you call it, it’s 
just not there, and that’s that So I go on 
living and searching for that something, 
and longing for it, but what it is, I don’t 
know.” 

He looked at me, his head resting on his 
hand, his face reflecting the thoughts striv- 
ing to take shape in his mind. 

“Well?” I urged. 

“Well — I don’t know how to put il, but 
I think if one of those writcr-fcllows came 
along and had a look at me, he might be able 
to explain my life, mightn’t ho? Wliat do 
you think?” 

I thought that I myself could do this, and 
instantly undertook to give w'hat I thought 
a very clear and simple explanation I spoke 



about circumstances and environment, about 
inequality, about those who wore the lords 
of life, and those who were their victims. 

Konovalov listened attentively. Ho was 
sitting opposite mo, his cheek in his hand, 
and gradually a veil seemed to be drawn over 
his big blue eyes that Avorc wide-open and 
bespoke a gifted and thoughtful nature; the 
liiAOs in his forehead deepened, and he scarce- 
ly seemed to breathe, so intense was his 
effort to grasp what 1 was saying. 

This flattered mo. With great fervour I 
drew a picture of his life for him, showing 
that ho was not to blame for what he was. 
He was a victim of circumstances, a person 
who, equal to all others by birth, had boon 
made a social nonentity by a chain of injus- 
tices stretching far back in history. I finished 
by saying: 

“You have nothing to blame yourself for. , 
You have been wronged. ” 

Ho said nothing, just sat there with his 
ojfos fixed on me. 1 could sec a bright smile 
forming in their depths, and I waited impa- 
tiently to hear what he Avould say. 

With a soft laugh ho leaned toward me and 
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put his hand un luy bhouldur in a soft Icmi- 
nine gesture. 

“How easy you explain il, pal. Where did 
you gel all that? Out of books? You’ve cer- 
tainly read a lot. If only I’d read that muchl 
But the main thing is, you pul the milk of 
human kindness into what you say. I’ve never 
heard anyone talk like that before. A strange 
thing — most people blame others for the 
wrongs they suffer, but you blame the whole 
of life, the whole system. According to you, 
a man isn’t to blame for anything himself; 
it be was born to be a tramp, a tramp he'll 
bo. And what you say about convicts is very 
queer, they steal because they have no work 
and have lo get food somehow. Very gen- 
erous you arc. You’ve got a damned soft 
heart.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said “Do you agree 
with me? Do you think what I said is right 
or not?” 

“You know belter than me whether ifs 
right or not. You can read If you lake other 
folks, I guess you’re right, hut it jou lake 
me ...” 

“Well’” 


an 
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"I’m a special case. Who’s to blame lor 
me being a drunkard? My brother Pavel 
don’t drink. He’s got his own bakery in Perm. 
I’m a better worlanan than he is, yet I'm 
a tramp and a drunk, and there’s nothing else 
you can say lor mo. yet we were both born 
of the same mother. He’s even younger than 
I am. So you see there must bo something 
wrong with me myself. I must have been born 
wrong. You say all people are equal. But I’m 
a special case. And not only me — there are 
lots of others like me. We’re special people — 
don’t fit into any picture. And we need spe- 
cial judgement. And special laws — hard laws, 
to drive us off the earth, because wo don’t 
do anybody any good; wo only take up room 
and stand in other people’s way. Wlio’s 
to blame for that? Wo ourselves arc to blame. 
Because wo have no love of life, nor even of 
ourselves. ’’ 

This enormous man with eyes as clear as 
a baby’s despatched with himself so lightly, 
branded himself as worthless and therefore 
to be driven off the earth with such a heart- 
rending smile, that I was dumbfounded. Nev- 
er before had I found the quality of self- 
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abnegdliuii iii a Lraiiip, luosi uf whom ujo Ly 
their very natures isolated from cvcryllung 
about them, hostile to everything, and only 
too eager to make everything the target of 
sneering spilcfulncss. The people I had met 
thus far were always blaming others, always 
lodging complaints, stubbornly ( losing their 
eyes to the undeniable cM<t ii“ “nitr.Hlif imp 
their claims to ^ahilr \ I li \ mvati 

ably attributed their failur s t" Mi' Muiltj 
of fate or the wickedu-'? • 1 '"lie •• K"ii' sa- 
lov did not blame fail or a - u-e oilnt'. Jfu 
alone was to hlatne ("i iie ni^— In- Iili had 
become, and iht banUT 1 ! i <i i - jjio\( to 
him that ho wa- ‘a m m i h um'-icirn t*) 

and onviroiimcni , ih. ■ ■ . Ii' irM^lf-d 

that he alone wi' l'» M t ■ 'i-ii'- This 

was an original apj ’ ■ • r iiifniifiicd 

me. He found pl’a- >- i-. - 'inp Uimvclf, 

it was plea'^un- ihd’ . , ... In- eu-s 35 

he cried out in hi- ' - - - '.'O ' 

“Evers man 1- L.- ■ - ' diid nobody 

but me resj.-ui-. I a ra'fal!" 

I would not ^ - 'i 1' d to 

a culUvati'd p a thing, f'r 

sorts of s'lf-' . 1 that 

2.1* 



“I’m a special case. Who's to blame for 
mo being a dninkardV My brother Pavel 
don’t drink, lie’s got his own bakery in Perm. 
I'm a bolter workman than he is, yet I’m 
a tramp and a drunk, and there's nothing else 
you can soy for mo. Yet we were both born 
of the same mother. lie’s even younger than 
I am. So you see there must bo sonicll)i7)g 
wrong with mo myself. I must have been born 
wrong. You say all people are equal. But I’m 
a special case, ,\nd not only me — there arc 
lots of olhons like me. We’re special people — 
don’t fit into any picture. And we need spe- 
cial judgoinont. .lad .special laws — hfird laws, 
to drive us off the earth, because we don't 
do anybody aiiy good; we only take up room 
and stand in other people’s way. Who's 
to blame for that? We ourselves are to blame. 
Because we have no love of life, nor oven of 
ourselves.’’ 

This enormous man with oj’cs os clear as 
a baby’s despatched with himself so lightly, 
branded himself as worthless and Ihorcforo 
to bo driven off the earth with such a heart- 
rending smile, that I was dimibfounded. Nev- 
er before had 1 found the quality of sclf- 
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abaegaliuii in a Iruinp, iiiusl uf whum tuo by 
their very natures isolated from everything 
about them, hostile to everything, and only 
too eager to make everything the target of 
sneering spitefulncss. The people I had mot 
thus far were always blaming others, always 
lodging complaints, stubbornly closing their 
eyes to the undeniable evidence contradicting 
their claims to impeccability. They invari- 
ably allribulcd thoir failures to the cruelty 
of fate or the wickedness of others. Konova- 
lov did not blame fate or accuse others. IIo 
alone was to blame tor the mess his life had 
become, and the harder I tried to prove to 
him that ho was “a victim of circumstances 
and environment,” the stronger he insisted 
that he alone was to blame for his stale This 
was an original approach, but it infuriated 
me. He found pleasure in chastising himself, 
it was pleasure that gleamed in his eyes as 
he cried out in his resounding voice 

“Every man is bis own master, and nobody 
but me is responsible if I am a rascal'" 

I would not have been surprised to bear 
a cultivated person say such a thing, for all 
sorts -of sores break out on that elaborate 


psychic organism known as "an inieliectual. " 
But it was strange to hear it coming trom the 
lips of this rough, albeit he was an intellec- 
tual among those wronged, hungry, naked, 
resentful half-men and half-beasts who are 
to be found in the festering slums of our 
cities. There was nothing for it but to conclude 
that Konovalov Avas indeed “a special case, ’■ 
but 1 did not wish to. 

In outward appearance he Avas, doAvn to 
the slightest detail, a typical tramp, hub the 
better I got to know him, the more convinced 
I became that here Avas a typo at variance 
with the ideal I had formed in my mind of 
a people Avho should long ago have boon looked 
upon as a class, and Avho well deservo our 
attention as being uncommonly avid and. ea- 
ger, extremely vicious, and by no means stupid. 

Our argument waxed hotter. 

“Listen,” 1 cried, “how can a man stand 
on his feet Avhen all sorts of dark forces arc 
pressing him down on all sides?” 

“Let him hold on tighter,” said my oppo- 
nent vehemently, his eyes flashing. 

; “Hold on to what?” 

“Let him find something and hold on to it. ”, 
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Why don t you^” 

“You lunny duck! Didn’t 1 icU you I nv* 
self was to blame? I haven't found anything 
(o bold on to. I keep looking for il and long- 
ing for it, but I can’t find il ” 

But it was time to think of the bread, and 
wo sot to work, still trjiog to prove to 
each other the correctness of our point* of \ ic%\ 
Of course wo proved nothing, and vihen our 
work was over, we lay down, tired and over- 
wrought. 

Konovalov flnng himsclfon •hefb/ornndun" 
soon asleep. I lay on <omc «a'ks of flour, from 
which vantage point I J^oUd down ii/'oii ht* 
powerful bearded form. sintMui) lik*’ « 
storied hero on some liast matnnff m'.ir *-«<’ '-i 
the bins. There was a 'tncll of li"* 
dough and burning fojs m (fn‘ f'"''' 
ually it grew light, and a proi 
through the nour'd««ied wimfi'w p''!'' 1 ' 
squeaked past and a co«liiT.I M'"“ 1*** 1''"’ 
to gather the herd 

Konovalov snored, ds I wsirliod tl’>' il 
and fail of his mavive ffn’'! f •” IhV 
of a quick means of ronicrtlnglilm toiny tr 
but 1 dozed off Iirfore f {ind surreedrd 
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In the morning we got up, mixed the yeast, 
washed ourselves, and sat down on a bench 
to drink tea. 

“Have you got any other books?” asked 
Konovalov. 

“Yes.” 

“Will you read them to me?" 

“All right.” 

“Good. Look here, I’ll go on working for 
a month, got my pay from the boss and give 
you half.” 

“What for?” 

“To buy books. Buy whatever you like 
for yourself, and buy me — maybe (wo. Books 
about muzhiks. People like Pila and Sysoika. 
But see they’re written wilh feeling, not 
just for the fun of it. Some books arc jiLSl 
rubbish. Take llial “Panfilka and Filalka” — 
trash, even if it has got a picture on the front. 
Or about the Poslickhontsy and other fairy- 
tales. I don’t like such stuff. I never knew 
there wci'o books like tlie one you have.” 

. “Would you like me to read to you about 
Stenka Razin?” 

'.“Stenka? Is it good?” 

“Very. ” 



"Let’s have it.” 

And so I hcgan reading him Kostomarov’s 
Slcnka liazm's Uprising. At first this talent- 
ed monograph, almost an epic poem, was liot 
to the taste of my Lcarded listener. 

“\Vliy isn’t there any talk in it?” he asked, 
glancing into the book While I was explain- 
ing ho tried to hide a yawn. This made him 
feel ashamed, and he said guiltily: 

"Go ahead and read. Don’t mind me.” 

But as, with the skill of on artist, the his- 
torian drew the portrait of Stepan Razin, 
and this "prince of the Volga freemen” rose 
Imposingly from the pages of the book, Ko- 
novalov undenvent a transfonnation. Hitherto 
bored, indifferent and heavy-eyed, ho grad- 
ually and without my noticing it appeared 
before me in an astonishing new aspect. From 
where he sat on the bench opposite me, his 
arras encircling his knees, his chin on his knees 
so that his heard covered his legs, ho de- 
voured me with burning eyes that looked out 
from under draAvn brows. There was not a sign 
of that child'liko naivencss that I found so 
surprising in him, and all the simplicity, the 
feminine gcnllencsis that went so w-ell with 



In the morning we got up, mixed the yeast, 
•washed ourselves, and sat do'wn on a bench 
to drink tea. 

“Have you got any other books?” askeH 
Konovalov. 

“Yes.” 

“Will you read ihcm to mo?” 

“All right.” 

“Good. Look here, I’ll go on working for 
a month, get my pay from the boss and give 
you half." 

“mat for?” 

“To buy books. Buy whatever you like 
for yourself, and buy me — maybe two. Books 
about muzhiks. People like Pila and Sysoika. 
Bui see they're written with feeling, not 
just for the fun of it. Some hooks are just 
rubbish. Take that “Panfilka and Filatka”— 
trash, even if it has got a picture on the front. 
Or about the Poshekhontsy and other fairy- 
tales. 1 don’t like such stuff. I never knew 
there were books like the one you have.” 

“Would you like me to read to you about 
Stenka Razin?” 

VStenka? Is it good?” 

“Very." , . • 



“Let’s have it.” 

And so I began reading him Kostomarov’s 
Slcnha Razin's Uprising. At first this talent- 
ed monograph, almost an epic poem, was not 
to tho taste of ray bearded listener. 

“WTiy isn’t there any talk in It?" he asked, 
glancing into the book WTiilc I was explain- 
ing ho tried to hide a yawn This made him 
feel ashamed, and he said guillil}’.* 

“Go ahead and read. Don’t mind me.” 

But ns, with the skill of an artist, tho his- 
torian drew the portrait of Stepan Razin, 
end this “prince of tho Volga freemen" rose 
imposingly from the pages of the book, Ko- 
novalov underwent a transformation. Hitherto 
hored, indifferent and heavy-eyed, he grad- 
ually and without my noticing it appeared 
before me in an astoni'ihing new aspect. From 
where he sat on tho bench opposite me, his 
arms encircling his knees, his chin on his knees 
so that his beard covered his legs, be de- 
voured me with burning cjos that looked out 
from under drawn breras. TItcre uas not a sign 
of that child-likc naiveness that I found so 
surprising in him, and all the simplicity, tho 
feminine gcntlencs.*! that went so well with 


his kindly blue eyes — now dark and slil- 
likc — had disappeared. There was somclhing 
flaming, something leonine, in his body, which 
had become a bundle of taut muscles. 1 slopped 
reading. 

“Go on,” ho said quietly but firmly. 

“^V^lat’s the matter?” 

“Go on!” ho repeated, and his request was 
tinged with irritation. 

I Avent on, and I could see as I glanced up at 
liim from lime to lime that, ho was growing 
more and more e.xcited. He emanated some- 
thing— a sort of hot vapour — that stimulated, 
oven intoxicated mo. .'\l last 1 came to the 
place Avhoro Stenka is captured. 

“So they caught him!” cried Konovalov. 

The cry was full of pain, wrath, resentment. 

Beads of sweat stood out on his forehead 
and his eyes were strangely dilated. ITo jiunpcd 
up off the bench and stood in front of mo, 
tall and trembling. 

“Wait. Stop reading," he said quickly, 
putting his hand on ray shoulder. “I’ell mo what 
will happen ne.xt. No, don’t loll me. Will 
they kill him? Read on, Maxim, quickly.” 
;,Ono might have thought that Kopovalnv 



and not frolka was Bazin's brother. It seemed 
that there were blood lies undissolvcd by 
the passage of three hundred j'ears binding 
this tramp to Slcnka. With all the force of 
his strong and vigorous body, with all the 
passion of a soul yearning for '‘somclliing to 
liold on to,’* lie was experiencing the pain 
and watli the freedom-loving rebel had known 
on heing captured three centuries hcforc. 
"Go on rending, for Christ’s sake’’’ 

I read on, deeply ogiloicd, conscious of 
the beating of my own heart, sharing with 
Konovalov the pain that Sienka suffered 
Soon we camo to the place where he is tor- 
tured. 

Konovalov set Jus jau^g and his bJuo eyes 
flashed fire. lie leaned over my shoulder, keep- 
ing his eyes glued to llic page. Ills breath was 
loud in my car and it blew my hair into my 
‘eyes. I tossed it back Seeing tliis, Konovalov 
laid a heavy palm on my head 
"Then Bazin clenched his tooth so hard 
tliat they fell out, and he spat them out with 
the blood on the floor . . 

"Stop! To hell w'llh itf” cried Konovalov, 
and he snatched the boob out of my hands 


and throw it on tho floor with all his might, 
ho himself sinking down hesido it. 

Ho cried, and since ho was ashamed to cry, 
he growled to disguise the sound, lie hid his 
head hotwcen liis knees and cried, wiping his 
eyes on his dirty coilon trousers. 

I sat on the bench in front of him, uiinhlo 
to find words of comfort. 

“Maxim!” said Konovalov from where ho 
sat on tho floor. “Think of it! Pila , . . Sy- 
soika . . . and now Slonka. What an end. 
Think of spilling your teeth out like that!” 

A shudder passed over him. 

Ho was especially shocked l)y Slonka ’s 
spitting out his teeth, and kept coming hack 
to it, giving nervous little jerks of his shoul- 
ders as he mciilioned it. 

Our heads reeled under llio impression of 
the brutal picture of human torture that had 
been presented to vis. 

“Read it to me again, will you?” coaxed 
Konovalov, picking up the hook and handing 
it to me. “Here, show me where that place 
about the teeth is.” 

I pointed it out to him and he fixed his eyes 
on the lines. 





“Is that really what’s written; ho spat out 
his teeth with the blood? The Iciiors hero arc 
just liko all the others. God! how it must have 
hurt him, eh’ Even his teeth And what will 
come later’ Will they kill him? Thank God 
they’ll kill him in the end*" 

His joy was expressed with intense feeling, 
with a look of supreme satisfaction in liis ejes, 
and I shuddered at the contemplation of n 
compassion so ardently desiring the death 
of the tortured Stenka. 

Wo lived in a dare for the rest of the day, 
speaking onlv of Sioiika, rc< ailing iho events 
of his life, the ^omrs written nhoul him, the 
tortures he underwent Twice Konovalov be- 
gan singing one of thesesongs mhis rich hari* 
tone, but both times ho broke off in the middle. 

From that day he and 1 were even closer 
friends. 

I read Stenha liazin's Uprising, Taras 
Uulha and Poor People to him several times. 
My liblenor was greatly impressed by Taras 
Bulba, but it could not eclipse the deep im- 
pression made on him by Kostomarov’s book. 
He could not understand Makar Dcvi^hkin 


and throw it on the floor with all his might, 
he himself sinking down beside it. 

lie cried, and since ho was ashamed to cry, 
he growled to disguise the sound. He hid his 
head between his knees and cried, wiping his 
eyes on his dirty cotton trousers. 

I sat on the bench in front of him, unable 
to find words of comfort. 

“Maxim!” said Konovalov from where he 
sat on the floor. “Think of it! Pila . . . Sy- 
soika . , . atid now Stcnka. What an end. 
Think of spilling your leelh out like that!” 

A shudder passed over him. 

Ho was especially shocked by Stcnka ’s 
spitting out his teeth, and kept coming hack 
to it, giving nervous little jerks of his shonl- 
dors as he mentioned it. 

Our heads reeled under the impression of 
the brutal picture of human lorluro that had 
been presented to us. 

“Read it to me again, will you?” coaxed 
Konovalov, picking up the book and handing 
it to me. "Hero, show mo where that place 
about the teeth is.” 

I pointed it out to him and ho fixed his oyc.s 
on the lines. 



“Is that really what's written: ho spat out 
his teeth ^Yilh the blood’ The letters hero are 
just like all tho others. God! how it must have 
hurt him, ch? Even his tcclli, .\n'J what will 
come later’ Will they kill him? Thank God 
they’ll kill him m the end''’ 

His joy was expressed with intense feeling, 
with a look of supreme satisfaction in his ejes, 
and I shuddered at the contemplation of a 
compassion so ardently desiring the death 
of llio tortured Slcnka. 

^Vo lived in a daze fhr the rest of the day, 
speaking onlv of <tenka, recalling the events 
of his life, the songs urilien about him, the 
tortures ho underwent Twice Konovalov be- 
gan singing one of ihescsongs in lus rich bari- 
tone, hut both limes he broke off in the middle. 

From that day he and I were even closer 
friends. 

I road Sienka liazin's Upncing, Taras 
Bulba and Poor People to him several times. 
My listener was greatly impressed by Taras 
Bulba, hut it could not eclipse the deep im- 
pression made on him by Kostomarov’s book 
He could not understand Makar Devu-^hkin 


and Varya. Ho found Iho language of Makar's 
Idlers laughable, and was sceptical in his 
alLiludc towards Varya. 

“Just SCO how she makes up to that old man! 
Sly of her — making up to a scarecrow like 
him. But stop wasting time on that junk, 
Maxim. Wiat’s there in it? Him writes to her, 
her writes to him — nothing but a waste of 
paper. To hell with them. Nothing funny, 
nothing sad in it; what’s it written for?" 

I said they resembled tbe Podlipovlsi, but 
he disagreed. 

“Pila andSysoika — that's different. They're 
real people, living and putting up a fight. 
But xvhat are these? All they do is write let- 
ters. Boring. They’re not even live pcople-r- 
just made up. Take Taras and Slenka— God, 
it they ever got together, wouldn’t they do 
things! They’d put now life into Pila and 
Sysoika!” 

Ho had a muddled conception of time and 
supposed that all his favourite characters 
had been contemporaries, two of them living 
in Usolye, one among the khokhols,^ the fourth 


' Oerogatory nickname for Ukrainians. — Tr. 



on the Volga. I had dillicully In couvmc* 
ing him that il Sy&oika and Pila had sailed 
down the Volga they would not have found 
Slcuka, and if Slenka had ever reached the 
Don Cossaclcs and joined the hhohhols, he 
would not have found Bulba there. 

Konovalov was disappointed on learning 
the truth. I told him something about the Pu- 
gachov uprising, anxious to sec what ho would 
think of Pugachov. Konovalov would have 
none of him 

“A dirty swindler, that’s what ho was 
Hid behind the tsar’s name to stir up the pco- 
pto. llow many good men died because of 
him! Slenka/ He was different That PugadioN 
w’as u skunk and nothing more Got aii\ itinh' 
books like the one about Stonkn’ l.- nk and 
see. But drop that idiot of a Mixkar b' ' imi 
interesting. I’d rather hoar you i« ad h"\\ ilies 
killed Slenka again ” 

On our days oft Konoval”' and I wnuh! 
go to the meadows across tin- ii\- i would 
take some vodka and brejil ai>'i a b ' >k and set 
out in the morning for "niir .oimj, Kono- 
valov called it 

Wo were cspccidlh f niii •( g‘-ing to the 



“glass works." That, for somo inoxpilcahlo 
reason, was the name given to a building stand- 
ing in an open field not far from Iho town. 
It was brick, thrco-storcyod, with a caved- 
in roof, hrokon window-S, and a collar filled 
with foul-smolling water all summer long. 
Hamshackled, grey-green, with a run-to-secd 
look, it stood there in the field gazing at the 
town out of the dark sockets of its shattered 
windows, for all the world like a dying crip- 
ple who has been banished from town. Year 
after year the spring floods washed over it, 
but it remained standing, surrounded by 
pools of water that protected it from frequent 
visits by the police. Despite its caved-in 
roof, it offered shelter to all sorts of dubious 
vagabonds. 

There were always lots of them there. 
Ragged, half-starved, shrinking from sunlight, 
they lived like owls among the ruins. Konova- 
lov and I wore always welcome guests, be- 
cause on leaving the bakery wo would each 
take a loaf of white broad and buy a half- 
pint of vodka and a hawker’s traylul of 
“slew” — liver, lungs, heart and tripe. For 
only two or three rubles wo provided the 
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“glass-folk," as Konovalov called them, with 
a fine meal. 

In exchange for our treat tliey would loll 
us stories in which the horrible soul-stirring 
truth was fantastically intei^sovcn ^\llh the 
most obvious falsehood. Eachstory was a bit of 
black lace (the truth), stitched with bright col- 
ours (the lies) This lace twisted itself about 
heart and brain, strangling tficm in its harsh, 
diverse patterns. The “glass-folk "grow attached 
to us in their way. I often read to them, and 
they usually listened with thoughtful at- 
Icntion. 

I was struck by the profound knowledge 
of life shown by these people whom lifo had 
thrown overboard, and I eagerly listened to 
their stories. Konovalov listened, loo, but 
only so that ho could contradict their philo- 
sophical views and draw me into an argu- 
ment 

^Vhcn one of these creatures in a fantastic 
stale of undress and with a phj’Siognomy 
suggesting that one would do well to keep 
one’s distance, told the story’ of his life and 
ruin (which invariably became a speech in 
self-defence and sclf-justificalion) Konovalov 
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would siuiio musingly and shalio his head. They 
noUcod this. 

“Don't you bolievo mo, Sasha?" the one 
who had told the story would demand. 

“Of coiiiso, I lieliovc you. Yon’ve got to 
believe what a man says. Even if you know 
he’s lying, holiovc him; listen to him and Iry 
to find out what makes him lie. Sometimes 
a man's lies show you \\ hat ho is, heltcrtluin the 
truth. And what aii“ oiir lives like, when you 
get down to it.’ .lust plain muck. So we drcs.s 
them up liy telling lies. Am 1 right?” 

“You'i'u I ighl, ’’ his inlei loeiitor wonlil agree. 
"Hut wliy (lid you shake your bond?" 

"liecan.so you don’t look at things right 
’’I'ou talk ns if it wasn’t you yourself wlu 
made \on what you are, hut the first hlok 
who came along. Why did you let him? Wh 
didn’t )oii jnit uj) a fight? Wc’ro always con 
plaining about other people, hut wo'rc me 
too, aren’t wo? And so wo can ho complaiix 
of, loo. If somebody’s alwaj's getting in e 
way, we’re probably getting in somebody cls' 
way, isn’ttlial so? How can you explain llial 
“Life ought to ho made over so that th 
would ho plenty of room for everybody j 



nobody would gob in anybody elso’s way,” 
they answered. 

"Wio’s to make it over?" he demanded chal- 
lengingly, and hastened to answer before any- 
one else could, “Wo arc. We ourselves. But 
how are wc to make it over if we don’t know 
how? If we can't make anything worth while 
out of our own lives? It turns out wo have no 
one to turn to but ourselves, and as for our- 
selves — well, we ail know what we are.” 

They objected and tried to find excuses 
for thomsolves, but he stubbornly stuck to 
his point' each man is responsible for what ho is 
and nobody else is to be blamed for hi-> failure. 

It was quite impossible to budge him from 
this position, and just as impossible to accept 
his view of people. On the one band, they were, 
in his opinion, fully capable of remaking life 
so that all should enjoy freedom, and on the 
other, they were a weak, spineless lot, in- 
capable of doing anything but complain of 
each other. 

Often these arguments, begun at noon, ended 
at midnight, and Konovalov and I would re- 
turn from the “glass-folk” in pitch darkness 
and up to our knees in mud. 


Once we were nearly sucked down into a 
bog; another time we got caught in a police 
raid and spent the night in the station alo7)g 
with some twenty of our pals from the “glass- 
works” who had roused the suspicion of the 
police. Sometimes we had no desire to philoso- 
phize, and then the two of us would walk far 
out over the meadows on the other side of the 
river until we came to somo small lakes teeming 
with little fish deposited there hy the spring 
floods. For the solo purpose of enhancing the 
beauty of the scene we would build a fire in 
the bushes lining the shore of one of these 
lakes and then read or talk about life. Some- 
times Konovalov would say whimsically: 

“IMaxira, let’s just look at the sky.” 

And we would lie on our backs and gaze into 
the fathomless blue vault aboVe us. At first 
M'e were conscious of the rustling of the leaves 
and the rippling of the water and felt the 
ground beneath us. But slowly the blue sky 
seemed to draw us up into it, we lost all sense 
of existence, and, as if taking off from the 
earth, floated out in the heavenly expanses 
in a state of drowsy contemplation which we 
feared to disturb by word or movement. 



Thus would wo lie for hours at a time, and 
would return to work with newstiength, phys- 
ically aud spiritually refreshed. 

JConovalov loved nature with a profound, 
inarticulate love, and whenever he was in 
the fields or on the river bo would fall into 
a serene and gentle mood which increased 
his resemblance to a child. Occasionally he 
would say with a deep sigh, as he gazed at the 
sky: 

“Ah, this is the thing'” 

And there was more thought and feeling 
in this single eicctamalion than in the effu- 
sions of many poets, especially those who are 
inspired rather by tbc desire to bo looked 
upon as people of exquisite sensibilities, than 
by true adoration of the beauties of nature. 
Poetry, like everything else, loses its sacred 
simplicity when it is made a profession 

Thus, day by day, two months parsed 
Konovafov and I did a great deal <if talking 
and a great deal of reading I read him Stenka 
Hazin’s Uprising so often that he lould toll 
the story in bis own words pace by page, 
from beginning to end It became for him 


whal a doliglilful fairy-lalc is to an imprcs- 
siouablo child. Ho named l.ho objocks used 
in his work atlor dirferenL chnractors in tlio 
book, and onco when a bowl fell off the shelf 
and broke, ho exclaimed angrily: 

“Damn you, Caplain IVozorovsky! ” 

If the dough was slow in rising he called 
iL“Frolka”; Ihc yeasi was “Slonka’s IhoughUs”; 
while Slcnka himself was synonymous for 
everything great and exeeptional, though 
ill-slarred and doomed to failure. 

During all (hat lime Capil.olina, whoso 
letler 1 had road and answered on the day 
1 first mot Konovalov, was almost never 
moiUioned. 

Konovalov sent her money through Phi- 
lip, asking him l,o speak lo the police ahoul 
her, but no reply came from either Philip 
or the girl. 

And then suddenly one evening when wo 
wore getting the dough ready Lo put into the 
oven, the bakery door was opened and from 
the darkness of the damp area came a girl’s 
deep voice: 

“I bog your pardon.” 

The tone was at once timid and bantering. 



“Who do you want?” I asked. 

Konovalov lot one end of the tray fall on 
the floor and began to pull at his beard 
disconcerlcdly. 

“Does baker Konovalov work here?” 

Now she was standing in the door-way, 
and the light from the hanging lamp fell 
full on her head, which was swathed in a 
while woollen shawl. From out of its folds 
glanced a round and pretty face with up- 
tiltcd nose and round checks that dimpled 
when her full red lips parted in a smile. 

“Ho docs, " I answered 

“Ho does, ho does!” broke in Konovalov 
joyfully, throwing down the other end of 
the tray and taking long strides to reach 
her. 

“Sashal ” she gasped. 

They threw their arms about each other, 
Konovalov bending almost double. 

“How are you? When did you get here? 
Just think’ Arc you free? Good’ See, what 
did I tell you? Now you’ve got a clear path 
ahead. Walk straight dou-n it without being 
afraid of anything, ” said Konovalov impetu- 
ously, still standing m the door-way and 


keeping his arms about her shoulders and 
•waist. 

“You carry on alone today, Maxim, -while 
1 look after the lady. ^Vllere are you plan- 
ning to stay, Capa?” 

“Here, with you.” 

“Hero? You can’t stay here. We bake bread 
here, and besides — well, you just can’t stay 
here. Our boss is very strict. We’ll have to 
fix you up for the night somewhere else. May- 
be in a hotel. Come along. ” 

And out they went. I stayed behind to do 
the baking and did not expect Konovalov 
back until morning, but to my great surprise 
he turned up in three hours. My surprise in- 
creased when, on glancing into his face, I 
found him looking tired and crest-fallen, in- 
stead of beaming with happiness as I thought 
he should be. 

“\Vlial’s the matter?” I asked, wondering 
what could have thrown my friend into a mood 
so out of keeping with the circumstances. 

“Nothing, ” he answered gloomily, and after 
a moment’s silence he spat fiercely. 

“But, after all ...” I insisted. 

“Wliat’s it to you?” he said wearily, lying 


down on the bench. “‘After all, after all . . 
After all she ’s a skirt. ” 

It took a great deal of effort on my part to 
wring an explanation from him, but at last 
ho gave it to me in approximately tbe follow- 
ing words: 

“A skirt, I tell you. And if I wasn’t such a 
damn fool all this would never have happened, 
understand? You keep saying women are hu- 
man beings, too Of course they walk about 
on their hind legs, they don’t chew grass, 
they know how to talk and laugh, but still 
thoyffs not our kind ^Vhy? I don’t know 
I just know they're not, that's all. Take this 
Capitolina, here's her line '1 want to live 
with you,’ she says, ‘like your wife. I want 
to follow you around like your dog.’ Did 
you ever hear anything so crazy? ‘Como now, 
sweetheart,’ I says, ‘you’re talking nonsense. 
Judge for yourself — how’ could you ever live 
with me’ First of all. I’m a drunk. Secondly, 

I haven’t got a roof over my head Thirdly, 
I'm a tramp and can’t live in one place a long 
time . . and so on, giving lots of reasons 
But she says, ‘Toliellwilh your being a drunk- 
ard, all workmen are drunkards, but they 



have -wives just the same; as for a roof over 
yoTir head, once you have a wife you’ll have 
a roof, and then you won’t want to go roam- 
ing any more.’ ‘No, Capa,’ I says, ‘I can’t 
see it your way because I know I’m not fit 
for that sort of life and I never will be.’ 
But she says, ‘Then I’ll throw myself into 
the river.’ ‘You little fool!’ I says, and then 
she lams into me: ‘You swine, you crook, 
deceiving me like this, you long-legged louse!’ 
she says, and goes on and on until I’m 
ready to run away. Then she begins to cry. 
Cries and keeps blaming me: ‘Why did yo;i let 
me come here if you didn’t want me? Why did 
you have me leave that place, ’ she says, ‘and 
what am I to do with myself now, you blasted 
fool?’ . . . Well, what am I to do with her?” 

“But why did you have her come here?” 
I asked. 

“'ViTiy? You’re a queer egg! Because I 
felt sorry for her. Anybody ’d feel sorry for 
a person he saw sinking in the mud. But as 
for tying myself up and all that— not on your 
life! I’ll never agree to a thing like that. 
What kind of a family man am I? If that was 
the thing I found to hold on to. I’d have got 
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married long ago. Wbat chances I've had! 
With a dowery and everything. But how can 
I do such a thing if it's beyond my power? 
She Cries all the time, and that, of course, is 
too had. But what am I to do? I just can’t.” 

He shook his head in confirmation of his 
mournful “I just can’t,” got up off the bench 
and, rumpling his beard with both hands, 
began pacing the floor of the bakery with 
lowered head, spilling out his disgust from 
time to lime. 

“Maxim'” ho said, and there was supplica- 
tion and embarrassment in bis lone. “Maybe 
you’ll go and tell her how things stand, eh? 
That's a good boy.” 

“What shall I tell her?” 

“Tell her the whole truth. Say I can’t do 
it; It’s just not in me Or else say — say I’ve 
got some bad disease." 

“But that's not true,” I laughed. 

“No, but it’s a good excuse, isn’t it? Damn 
it all, what a messl Wbat in the world would 
I ever do with a wife?” 

He threw up his bands in a gesture of such 
blank despair that it was clear he could do 
nothing with a wife And though the way ho 


put the story was comical, its dramatic side 
made me wonder what would happen to the 
girl. He kept walking up and down and talk- 
ing as if to himself: 

“And I don’t like her any more — nob the 
least bit. She keeps pulling at me, sucking 
me down like a bog. Thinks she’s found her- 
self a husband. Hiunph. She’s not very clever, 
but she’s sly.” 

It was no doubt the vagabond instinct as- 
serting itself, the irrepressible love of freedom 
that seemed to be under threat. 

“But I’m not to be caught with such bait! 
I’m a big fish, I am, ” he boasted. “I’ll show 
her; and . . . and . . . why shouldn’t I?” He 
stopped in the middle of the room and fell to 
thinking, a smile playing over his lips. As I 
watched his face, suddenly very animated, 
I tried to guess what he had decided to do. 

“Maximl Let’s hit it for the Kuban!” 

This was unexpected. I had been fostering 
certain literary-educational plans which cen- 
tred in him. I hoped to teach him to read 
and write and to pass on to him all the knowl- 
edge I had so far accumulated. He had prom- 
ised to remain here for the siunmer, a thing 



wliich T^ould bavo facilitated my task, and 
now. . .? 

“You’re talking nonsense," I said, put out. 

“Then what am I to do?" he ojaculated. 

I tried to toll him Capitolina’s intentions 
were not os serious as he scorned to think, and 
that he must wait and see what would happen. 

As it turned out, we had not long to w’ait. 

Wc were sitting on the floor in front of the 
oven, our backs to the window. It was nearly 
midnight, an hour and a half or so since Ko- 
novalov had como back. All of a sudden there 
was a sound of shattering glass and a fair- 
sized cobble-stone came rolling across the 
floor. Wo both Jumped up in fright and ran 
to the window 

“Missed!” someone whined. “A bad aim. 
O-o-o, if only. . . ” 

“C’mon, ” roared a deep bass voice. "C'mon, 
I’ll see to him later " 

Through the broken window came hyster- 
ical drunken laughter, the laughter of de- 
speration, so thin and high that it set one’s 
teeth on edge. 

“It’s her, ” said Konovalov miserably. 

I could see nothing but two legs dangling 
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■we’!! settle accounts j-et! Hiding from me, 
are you? Ashamed of yourself, you pig-faced 
monster! Sasha. . . lovcy. ...” 

“I’m not hiding from anjbody, " said Kono- 
valov in a husky voice as he kneeled on the 
bench in front of the window. “I’m not hiding. 
And you shouldn't say such things. I wanted 
to help you I thought good would come of 
what I did, but you’ve spoiled everj thing." 

“Sasha! Could you kill me?” 

•^Miy did you get drunk? WTio kno'R's what 
tomorrow may bring?" 

“Sasha! Sasha’ Drown me’" 

"Drop It' Cmoo'" said the man’s voice. 

“You rotter' Wb) did >ou ha\o to pretend 
to bo decent?" 

“WTiat's the row about? WTio arc these 
people?" 

The night watchman’s whistle intercepted 
the talk, drowned it out, then broke off. 

“WTiy did I ever trust you, jou devil?" 
sobbed the girl at the window 

Suddenly her legs Hew out, then they were 
quickly drawn up and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. Blurred voices and the sounds of a strug- 
gle could be heard. 


down into the window excavation. There they 
hung, swinging, the heels striking against 
the brick wall as if seeking a foothold. 

“C’mon, ” muttered the man. 

“Let go! Stop pulling me! Let me have my 
say! Good-bye, Sasha! Good-bye — ” and what 
followed would not bear printing. 

I moved closer to the window so that I 
could see Capitolina. She was bending down 
holding on to the pavement, trying to see in- 
side the bakery, and her loosened hair had 
fallen over her breast and shoulders. Her white 
shawl had slipped off her head and the neck 
of her dress w'as ripped open. Capitolina was 
drunk. She swayed from side to side, hiccuping, 
swearing, shrieking h5^sterically, trembling, her 
clothes torn, her face flushed and W'et with 
tears. 

A tall man was bonding over her. 

“C'mon!” he kept shouting, one hand on 
her shoulder, the other on tho wall of the 
house. 

“Sasha! You’ve been my ruin, remember 
that! God damn you, you red-headed devil! 
I wish to God you’d never been born. I count- 
ed on you, and you spit in my face. All right, 




“I dou’L -want to go to the police-station! 
Sa-a-a-slia!” cried the girl desperately. 

Heavy steps rang out on the pavement. 

Whistles, muted grunts and cries. 

“Sa-a-a-sha! Sasha. . . dearie.” 

It was as if someone were being brutally 
tortured. All of this receded into the night, 
grew faint, fainter, and at last vanished like 
a bad dream. 

Konovalov and I were so stunned by what 
had happened that we went on staring into 
the darkness, unable to rid ourselves of the 
cries, sobs, oaths, groans, and the shouts of 
the police. As I recalled certain of the sounds, 
I could not make myself believe all this had 
really happened — too swiftly had this brief but 
intense drama been enacted. 

“The end, ” said Konovalov tersely and simp- 
ly as he listened once more into the silence 
of the dark night which gazed with such calm 
severity through the window. 

“The things she said to me 1 ” he went on 
after a pause, still kneeling on the bench Avith 
his arms on the Avindow-sill. “So she’s been 
caught by the police. Drunk. And with that 
sot. It didn’t take her long to make up her 


mind. ” He pave n di'cp sigb, gol off the hcncli, 
sat on a sack of flour, took his head in his hands 
and rocked from side to side. 

“Toll me tills, Maxim, what happened?" 
lie said under his hrcalh “And wliat am I to 
do about it?" 

I told him. I said that first of all a person 
ought to know ^\h3t he ^\alltcd and ouglit to see 
what a step would lead to hefore he took it. 
Ho had not known and had not seen, and so 
he ^\as to blame for wlial had happened. I 
was furiou.s wiili him That drunken “C'mon” 
and the cries and groans «>f Capitolina still 
rang in mj can, and I showed nu friend no 
mercy 

Ho hoard me out witli lowered licad. Wlien 
I had finished, he looked up. and I saw that 
ho w’as sliocked and fnglilcncd 

“How do you like that'" ho ejaculated. 
“Wliat'll liappcii next^ How must I act? 
\Vliat am I to do with her’” 

There was such childTikc frankness and 
perplexed helplessness in his admission of 
guilt that I instanlly felt sorry for him and 
regretted having spoken so harshly. 

“UTiy did I ever bring her here?” ho asked 
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done, and laj down on the floor williool a 
word. 

“Did you see her?** I asked. 

‘That’s what I went for, isn’t it?” 

“Well, what happened?" 

“ZVoChiug ’’ 

Clearly lie did not wish to talk. 1 did not 
pry him with questions, sure that the mood 
would pass. AH the neit da} his conversation 
was limited to the brief words required by 
our work; he went about with his eyes on the 
ground and his glance shadoued os it had been 
when bo came back Some light inside him 
seemed to have gone out lie worked slow- 
ly and hall-hoartodly, weighed down by his 
thoughts. That night, when wo had put the 
last batch of broad into the oven and were 
afraid to lie down for fear it would burn, he 
said to me; 

“Head something fro.-n ‘Stenkn’. " 

I began to read the description of Slenka’s 
torture and execution, since tins was the pas- 
sage that roused his emotions more than any 
other. Ho lay stretched out on his hack on-thc 
floor, gazing without blinking at the soot*’ 
covcied ceiling arches. 



repentantly. “Damn it all! Wliat must she 
think of me now? I’ll go to the police-sta- 
tion and try to get her out. I’ll see her and . . . 
do what I can. I’ll tell her . . . something or 
other. Shall I go?” 

I said I didn’t think anything would come 
of their seeing each other. What could he 
tell her? Besides, she was drunk and probably 
sleeping by then. 

But he was set on going. 

“I’ll go, all right. After all, I do want to 
help her. Those people there don’t give a 
damn for her. I’ll go. You tend to things here. 
I’ll be right back.” 

He pulled on his cap and went out, for- 
getting to put on the worn-out shoes that were 
his pride. 

I did my work and went to sleep, and when 
I woke up in the morning and glanced, as 
usual, into the corner where Konovalov slept, 
he was not there. 

It was evening when he put in an appear- 
ance — sullen, unkempt, with deep lines in 
his forehead and a shadow darkening his 
blue eyes. Without looking at me, he went 
over to the bins, inspected what I bad 
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done, and lay down on the floor n\U1iouI a 
word. 

“Did you see her?” I asked. 

“That’s what I went for, isn't it’" 

“Well, what happened?" 

“Nothing. ’’ 

Clearly ho did not wish to talk. I did not 
pry him with questions, sure that the mood 
would pass AH the next day his conversation 
was limited to the l»riel words required )»}• 
our work, he went about with Ins eyes on the 
ground and Uls glance shadowed as it bad been 
when he came back Some light insido hint 
scorned to have gone out Ho worked slow- 
ly and hall-hcartedly, weighed down by his 
thoughts. That night, when wo had put the 
last batch of bread into the oven and were 
afraid to lie down for fear it would burn, he 
said to me: 

“Read something from ‘Stenka’." 

I began to read the description of Stenka's 
torture and execution, since tins was the- pas- 
sage that roused his emotions more than am 
other. He lay stretched out on his back on-tb^ 
floor, garing without blinking at Ih 
coveicd ceiling arches. 



“So that’s how thoy did away with a man, ’’ 
said Konovalov slowly. “But even so it was 
easier to live then. Freer. At least there was 
something to do wdtli your energy. Now'adays 
everything’s quiet and peaceful — very peace- 
ful if you look at it from the outside. Books 
and learning and all that. But a man lives 
without anyone to stand i)y him and no one 
to look after him. It’s forbidden to do WTong, 
but it’s impos-siblc not to. And so there’s 
order outside, but a fine mi.\-up inside. And 
nobody can understand anybody else.” 

“How are things with you and Capitolina?’’ 
I asked. 

“Wliat?” lie replied, shaking himself. “With 
Capa? All off, ’’ and he gave a resolute w'avc 
of his hand. 

“So you cut the strings?” 

"Not me. She did it herself. ’’ 

“How?” 

“Very simply. Stuck to her point and 
w'ouldn’t have it any other w’ay. So we’re right 
back to where w^e w'cre. Only she didn’t use 
to drink, and now she does. You take out the 
bread, I’m going to sleep.” 

The bakery grew quiet. The lamp smoked. 
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from time to time there was a crackling sound 
in the flue, and the crust of the baked loaves 
standing on the shelves crackled, too. The 
night watchmen stood talking outside our 
window, and another sound drifted in from 
time to lime — perhajK it was the creaking 
of our sign, perhaps it someone groaning. 

I took out the bread and lay down, hut I 
could not go to sleep, just lay there listening 
to the night sounds with half-closed ejes. 
Suddenly I saw Konovalov get up without 
a sound, go over to the shelf, take Kostoma- 
rov’s hook, open il, and hold it to Ins eyes. 

I could cloarU sec liis thoughtful face, I 
■watched him move his finger down the printed 
lioc.s, shake his bead, turn the page, study 
It closely, and then glance at me. Tlioic was 
something strange, something very intense 
and searching in his diawn face; for a long 
time he looked at me, and I had never seen 
him wear such a look before 

Unable to rcblrain my curiusitj, I asked 
him what he was doing 

“I thought you were asleep,” he apolog- 
ized. Then ho came over, hook in band, sat 
down beside me, and said haltingly, “Look, 


Lhis is what 1 wanted to ask you. Isn’t there 
some book that gives rules of living? That 
teaches you how to act? ^Vhat I’d like to 
know is — what’s wrong to do and what’s... 
what’s right. It makes me sick, the things 
I do. They start out good, but they end up 
had. Take this business with Capa.” He drew 
a deep breath and then said imploringly, 
"Please try to find such a book and read it 
to me.” 

He paused, 

“Maxim. ” 

“What?” 

“The things Capitolina said to me!” 

“What of it? Forget it.” 

“Of course it don’t make any difference now. 
But tell me, had she a right to?” 

That was a ticklish question, but after a 
moment’s consideration I said she had. 

“I think so, too. She did have a right to,” 
said Konovalov gloomily, and became silent. 

He tossed about on the bast mat on the floor; 
several times he got up, lit a cigarette, sat 
dowm at the window, then lay on the floor again. 

At last I fell asleep, and when I woke up 
he was gone. He came back in the evening. 



It was as though he were covered with a thick 
layer of dust, and there was a frozen expres- 
sion in his hazy eyes. Tossing his cap on the 
shelf, ho heaved a sigh and sat down next 
to jne. 

“^Vho^e have you been?” 

“To SCO Capa.” 

“Well?” 

“It’s all over, pal. Just as I said.” 

“There's nothing to bo done with people 
like her,” 1 said in an attempt to cheer him, 
adding a few words about the force of habit 
and whatever else seemed to fit the situation. 
Konovalov sat staring at the floor and said 
not a word until 1 finished. 

“Oh no, jou're wrong. That’s not the root 
of the matter. It’s just that I’m like a disease. 
I wasn’t meant to live in this world. I give 
off poison As soon os anybody comes close 
to me, he gets poisoned. There’s nothing I 
can bring anybody but grief WTien you stop 
to think of it, who have I ever brought hap- 
piness? Not a soul And I've known lots of 
people in my life There’s something rotten 
about me.” 

“Nonsense " 



this is wlial I wanlcil lo ask you. Isn't llicro 
some book Ibal givc.s rules of living? That 
leaclics you how lo act? Wlmt I'd like lo 
know is— what’s wrong lo do and Avhat’s. .. 
what’s right. It makes mo sick, the things 
I do. They start ont good, hut they end ujp 
had. Take this business with Capa.” lie drew 
a deep breath and ihcn said imploringly, 
“Please Iry to find such a hook and read it 
to mo.” 

He paused. 

“Ma.xim. " 

“VVhal?” 

“The things Capitolina said lo me!” 

“Wiat of il? Forgot it.” 

“Of course it don’t make any difference now. 
But toll me, hud she a right to?” 

That was a licklWi question, hut after a 
moment’s consideration I said she had. 

“I think so, loo. She did have a right to,” 
said Konovalov gloomily, and became silent. 

lie tossed about on the hast mat on the floor; 
several times he got up, lit a cigarette, sal 
down at the window, then lay on the floor again. 

At last I fell asleep, and when 1 woke up 
he was gone. He came hack in the evening. 



U was as though he were covered with a thick 
layer ol dust, and there was a frozen expres- 
sion in his hazy eyes. Tossing his cap on the 
shelf, he heaved a sigh and sat down next 
to me. 

“Where havo you been?" 

‘‘To seo Capa." 

“Well?" 

“It’s all over, pal. Just as 1 said ” 

“There’s nothing to bo done with people 
like her,” I said in an attempt to cheer him, 
adding a few words about ibc force of habit 
and whatever else scorned to fit the situation. 
Konovalov sat staring at the floor and said 
not a word until 1 finished. 

“Oh no, you’re wrong. That’s not tho root 
of the matter. It’s just that I’m like a disease. 
I wasn’t meant to live in this world. 1 give 
off poison. As soon os anybody comes close 
to me, he gets poisoned. There’s nothing I 
can bring anybody but grief. When you stop 
to think of it, who have I ever brought hap- 
piness? Not a soul And I’vg known lots of 
people m my life There’s something rotten 
about mo.” 

"Nonsense ” 



“It’s the truth, ” he said with a nod ol con- 
viction. 

I tried to prove he was wrong, hut what- 
ever I said only convinced him more firmly 
that he was not fit to live in this world. 

A quick and radical change took place in 
him. He became languid, abstracted, taciturn, 
unsociable; he lost interest in hooks and no 
longer worked with his former zeal. 

In leisure hours he would lie on the floor 
and gaze steadily up at the vaulted ceiling. 
His cheeks grew sunken and his eyes lost their 
clear and child-like shine. 

“What’s the matter, Sasha?” 1 asked. 

“A bout’s beginning, ” he explained. “Soon 
I’ll start guzzling vodka. My insides smart 
as if they’d been seared. The time’s come. 
If it hadn’t been for what’s happened I might 
have held out longer. Well, so that’s that. 
But how do you explain it — here I thought 
I was doing a person good, and it turns out 
just the opposite. We need rules on how to 
act, pal. Would it really he so hard to make 
them, those rules, so that all people would 
act the same and understand each other? How 
can people he expected to live with such a big 
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space separating them from one another? 
Haven’t they the brains to know they’ve got 
to bring order into life, and see that every- 
body knows what’s what? Godl" 

He w’as so absorbed in thoughts about the 
necessity of bringing order into life that lie 
paid no allenlion lo what \ said 1 noticed 
that he avoided mo One day, on hearing me 
expound my ideas on the remaking of life 
for the hundredth lime, lie flared up 

"Shut up. I’ve heard all that before It 
isn’t life that's to blame, but people. People 
are the main thing, understand? And that's 
all there is to it According to what ^ou say, 
people ought lo Slav just as they are until 
things arc changed Oh no, first change people, 
show them how to act, then everything will 
be clear and they won’t get in each other’s 
way. That’s what we’ve got lo do for people. 
Teach them to get in the right lane ’’ 

When I objected, he lost his temper or 
became glum 

“Oh, leave me alone," he would say. 

Once he went away in the evening and did 
not come back lo work that night or the next 
day. Instead, the boss came and said anxiously: 



“Sasha’s ou a bout. He’s sitting in 'The 
Wall.’ We’ll liavc to lind another baker.’’ 

“Maybe he’ll come out of it?” 

“Not a chance, I know him. ” 

I went to “The Wall, ” a pub artfully wedged 
into the stone wall that gave it ils name. 
Its distinguishing characteristic was that it 
boasted not a single window, the light falling 
through an opening in the roof. As a mailer 
of fact it was nothing but a square hole in 
the ground covered by shingles. It smelled of 
earth, makhorka, and vodka, and was always 
crowded with the suspicious-looking charac- 
ters who were ils steady customers. For days 
on end they would lounge there, wailing for 
some workman to go on a spree so that they 
could drink the shirt oft his back. 

Konovalov was silling at a big table in the 
middle of the pub surrounded by six gentle- 
men in rags and latlors and with faces that 
might have belonged lo characters from one 
of Hoffmann’s talcs. They were listening to 
him with fawning attention as they drank 
boor and vodka and ate something that looked 
like lumps of clay. 

“Drink, mates, drink os much as you like. 



I’vo got money and clothes. Enough to last 
us three days. Wo'll drink it all away and— 
to hell! I don’t want to work hero any more, 
and I don’t want to live here any more either. ” 

“A rotten town,” pul in someone who looked 
like John Falstaff 

‘‘Work’” queried another, gazing at the 
ceiling and adding in a tone of wonder, “Is 
that what a man was born for?" 

And they all began to gabble at once, prov- 
ing to Konovalov that he had a perfect right 
to drink, and that ho was even obltgrd to 
drink, smeo it was \Mtli them he was drinking 
- *'IIo, Maxim, full of steam,’’ ho jingled 
on catching sight of me. “Corae, you book* 
worm, you hypocrUc— have a swig. I’vo Jumped 
Iho rails lor good, pal. To helU I want 
to get soaked to the roots ol my hair. I’ll 
stop when there’s nothing left but hair. Como 
on, join in.” 

Ho was not yet completely drunk. His blue 
eyes Hashed with excitement and the hand- 
some beard covering his chest like a silken fan 
quivered from the ner/ous trembling of his 
lower jaw The collar of his shirt was open, 
tiny drops of sweat glistened on his while 



brow, and llie hand with which he held out 
a glass of beer to me was shaking. 

“Drop it, Sasha, let’s get outofhere, ’’ I said, 
putting a hand on his shoulder. 

“Drop it?” he laughed. “If you had said 
that ten years ago, I might have dropped 
it. But not now. What else am I to do? I’m 
aware of everything, every single thing, the 
least little movement, but I don’t understand 
a thing and I don’t know what I ought to do. 
I’m aware of everything, I tell you, and so 
I drink, because there’s nothing else forme 
to do. Here, have a drink!” 

His companions eyed mo with obvious dis- 
pleasure, all twelve eyes measuring me hos- 
tilely from head to foot. 

The poor creatures were afraid I would 
take Konovalov away and deprive them of 
a treat they had been waiting for. 

“This is my pal, mates, a learned fellow, 
God damn him. Maxim, could you read about 
Stenka here? What books there are, brothers! 
Or about Pila. How about it, Maxim? Blood and 
tears, brothers. That Pila — he was me, wasn’t 
he, Maxim? And so was Sysoika. Honest to 
God. There’s your explanation for you!” 
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IIo looked at me with wide-open eyes charged 
with fear, and Ins lowTsr jaw trembled queerly. 
His companions reluctantly made a place for 
me at the table. I sat down nc.^t to Konovalov 
just as liG picked up a glass filled wiih beer 
and vodka, half and half 

His one idea seemed to be to extinguish 
himself \\ijh this mivlurc as quickly as pos- 
sible. When ho had swallowed il, ho took 
up a piece of what looked like claj but really 
was boiled meat, stared at il a moment, then 
tossed it against the wall of the pub 

His companions let out a low growl, like 
a pack of liungry wolves 

“I’m a lost soul Wliy did my mother over 
bring mo into the worlds Nobody know’s 
Dark Crowded Farewell, Maxim, if you 
don’t want to have n drink with me. I'm not 
going back to the bakery. The boss owts me 
some money. Collect and bring it here. I’ll 
drink it. Or no, take it and buy yourself books. 
Will you? Don’t want to’ Don’t have to. Or may- 
be you w’lll’ You’re a pig if you don’t. Get 
away from me. Get away, I tell youl’’ 

As he got drunk his eyes look on a hostile 
glitter. 



brow, and tbe band with wbich be held oul 
a glass of beer to me was shaking. 

“Drop it, Sasha, let’s get onto! here,” I said, 
putting a band on bis shoulder. 

“Drop it?” be laughed. “If you had said 
that ten years ago, I might have dropped 
it. But not now. Wiat else am I to do? I’m 
aware of everything, every single thing, tbe 
least little movement, but 1 don’t understand 
a thing and I don’t know what I ought to do. 
I’m aware of everything, I tell you, and so 
1 drink, because there’s nothing else for me 
to do. Here, have a drink!” 

His companions eyed me with obvious dis- 
pleasure, all twelve eyes measuring me hos- 
tilely from head to foot. 

The poor creatures were afraid I would 
take Konovalov away and deprive them of 
a treat they had been waiting for. 

“This is my pal, mates, a learned fellow, 
God damn him. Maxim, could you read about 
Stenka here? What boolcs there are, brothers! 
Or about Pila. How about it, Maxim? Blood and 
tears, brothers. That Pile — be was me, wasn’t 
he, Maxim? And so was Sysoika. Honest to 
God. There’s your explanation for you!” 
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He looked at me with wide-open eyes charged 
with tear, and his lower jaw trembled quecrly. 
His compamons reluctantly made a place for 
me at the table. I sat dow'n next to Konovalov 
just as he picked up a glass filled with beer 
and vodka, half and half 
His one idea seemed to he to extinguish 
himself with Ibis mixture as quickly as pos- 
sible. When he had swallowed it, he look 
up a piece of what looked like claj hut really 
was boiled meal, stared at it a moment, Mien 
tossed it against the wall of the pub. 

Ills compamons let out a low growl, like 
a pack of hungry wolves 
"I’m a lost soul Why did my mother over 
bring me into the world’ Nobody knows. 
Dark. Crowded Farewell, Maxim, if you 
don’t want to have a drink with me. I’m not 
going back to the bakery. Tho boss ow’Cs mo 
some money Collect and bring it bore I’ll 
drink it. Or no, take it and buy yourself books. 
Will you? Don’tw’anl to’ Don't have to. Or may- 
be youwilP You’re a pig if you don’t Get 
away from me Get away, I tell you!" 

As he got drunk his eyes took on a hoslilo 
glitter. 



His companions wcro quite ready to throw 
me out by the scruff of the neck, so I loft be- 
fore they bad a cbanco. 

Three hours later I was back in “The Wall. ” 
Konovalov's companions had increased by 
two. All of them were drunk — ho less than 
the othere. Ho was singing, his elbows on the 
table, his eyes fixed on the sky glimpsed 
through the hole in Ihe ceiling. The drunkards 
had assumed various poses as they listened 
to him, and some of them were hicciiping. 

Konovalov had a baritone voice and took 
his high notes in a falsetto, as do all work- 
men when they sing. With deep feeling ho poured 
out his mournful roulades, cheek in hand, eyes 
half closed, Adam’s apple protruding. Eight 
blank inebriate physiognomies were turned 
to him, and the only sounds that came from 
them were occasional rauttcrings or hiccups. 
Konovalov’s voice sobbed, moaned, vibrated 
tenderly. It was enough to break one’s heart 
to hoar that fine fellow singing so mourn- 
fully. 

The stifling odours, the drunken sweaty 
faces, the two smoking oil lamps, the dirty 
soot-blackened walls, the earthen floor, the 



gloomy shadows— all of this was unwhole- 
some and depressing. It was as if a gruesome 
feast were being held by men buried alive 
in some calacomh, and as if one of them 
were singing for the last time before he died, 
saying farewell to the sky. My friend's song 
was filled with hopeless sorrow, calm despair, 
and inconsolable longing. 

“Mawm hero’ Want to bo ray batman? " 
ho interrupted his singing to say, holding 
out his hand to me. “rve got everything 
ready, pal Coiiccicd a band — hero are my 
men— and v.o’11 find some more. Oh, yes we 
will. That ^^on't he hard And woTl invite 
Pila and Sysoika, feed them with meat and 
porridge every day, won’t we? Is it a go? 
Bring some books with you. You’ll read to 
ns about Slcnka and others. Oh, pal, I’m 
sick of it all' Sick — of— it— all'” 

fie brought his fist down hard on the 
table. The bottles and glasses clattered and 
Ills corapamous, instantly silling up, filled 
the pub with a dreadful clamour. 

“Drink, fellows!” shouted Konovalov. 
"Drink away your troubiesl Swill it down'” 
I went out and stood in the entrance listen- 



inij lo Koiuivii1o\'5 (Iriiiil'cii riivinK, JHkJ 
when ho ho;^nii t<i ^ini; ngain I wotiL line!-; 
to Iho hvTkcry, pnr?uc<l by tho ponmls of 
lt)o ilrmilcon soiii!, which i^roiuiod luul <ol>b.'d 
fur )onp in tho .^ilonco of tiio niijfil. 

'I'wo (lay? later Konovalov (ii?!i|i}renro(!, 

()n(^ lias to I'v liiivti into inli iviitod socii-iy 
to he able to liw in it all oni‘’s life witlunil 
loiioitiy to e'^i'iipe frnin the o|>|iro?«ive con- 
ventions sanitiMiivii li\ the small insitlion? 
lie? that haw he>«>me habitual; from the 
unwholesome conceit, sectarianism, hypoc- 
risy of that society, in a word, from a van- 
ity of vanities that dnllt the senses and 
corrupts the mind. I ^^a- hoin anti reared 
onlsiile of it. and thaidi-^ to this favonralde 
rircmiislance 1 am nnahh' to take l)i !4 doses of 
civilization without feelinir the necessity of 
hrcakiii" Old of its Itonnds from lime to time 
and findine relief from its <)ver-eompiexily 
and nnwludesomo refinement. 

Village life is almost as sad iind insnf- 
fcrahlo as life arnonrr the intelligentsia. The 
best thing to do at such times is to go among 
the city slums, where, in spite of ihc dirt. 



life IS very simple and sincere. Or to strike 
out down the roads and across the fields of 
your native land — an adventure that is greatly 
refreshing and demands no resources but a 
pair of sturdy legs 

Five years ago I set out on such an adven- 
ture, and my wanderings over holy Russ 
brought me at last to Feodosiya. At that 
time the construction of the breakwater had 
just begun, and I turned my steps in that 
direction in the hope of earning a little 
money. 

I wished first to contempiato the building 
silo as one might a piclure, and so I climbed 
a hill and ga^od down on the mighty sea 
stretching as far as the eye reached, and on 
the iDinulc creatures that w’cro harness- 
ing it. 

It w’as d vast picture of human labour 
that I beheld. The whole rocky shore w’as 
dug up, pilled, covered with piles of stone 
and brush, with barrows, logs, iron bars, 
pile-drivers, mechanical appliances, and in 
and out of all this scurried the workmen. 
One of the hills had been blown up with 
dynamite, and now the men were chopping 



ing to Konovalov’s drunken raving, and 
when he began to sing again I went hack 
to the bakery, pursued by the sounds of 
the drunken song, wliich groaned and sobbed 
for long in the silence of the night. 

Two days later Konovalov disappeared. 

One has to be born into cultivated society 
to bo able to live in it all one’s life without 
longing to escape from the oppressive con- 
ventions sanctioned by the small insidious 
lies that have become habitual; from the 
unwholesome conceit, sectarianism, hypoc- 
risy of that society; in a word, from a van- 
ity of vanities that dulls the senses and 
corrupts the mind. 1 was born and reared 
outside of it, and thanks to this favourable 
circumstance I am unable to take big doses of 
civilization without feeling the necessity of 
breaking out of its bounds from time to time 
and finding relief from its over-complexity 
and unwholesome refinement. 

Village life is almost as sad and insuf- 
ferable as life among the intelligentsia. The 
best thing to do at .such times is to go among 
the city slums, where, in spite of the dirt. 
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life IS very simple and sincere. Or to strike 
out down the roads and across the fields ol 
your native land— an adventure that is greatly 
refreshing and demands no resources but a 
pair of sturdy legs. 

Five years ago I set out on such an adven- 
ture, and my wanderings over holy Russ 
brought mo at last to Feodosiya At that 
lime the construction of the breakwater had 
just begun, and I turned my steps in that 
direction in the hope of earning a little 
money 

I wished first to contemplate the building 
site as one rrnglit a picture, and so I climbed 
a hill and gared down on Uic mighty sea 
stretching as far as the eye reached, and on 
the minute creatures that were harness- 
ing it. 

It w’as i vast pitluto of human labour 
that I beheld Tlie whole rocky shore was 
dug up, pitted, covered with piles of stone 
and brush, with barrows, logs, iron bars, 
pile-drivers, mechanical appliances, and ni 
and out of all this scurried the workmen 
One of the hills had been blown up wiili 
dynamite, and now the men were chopping 
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il up with picks lo clear llio way for a rail- 
way Hno. Coniont was heiug mixed in huge 
conlainers and moulded inlo six-foot Itlocks 
that wore lowered inlo the sea to form a 
bulwark against the titanic force of the lido. 
The people looked as small as maggols 
against the background of the brown liill, and 
like maggols they wriggled in the scorching 
heat of this southern sun, among the heaps 
of crushed rock and piles of limber seen 
dimly througit clouds of slonc-dusl. The chaos 
about thorn and the white-hot sky above them 
suggested that they wore digging themselves 
into the hill, seeking shelter in its bowels 
from the heat of llic sun and the desolation all 
around. 

.The oppressive air was filled wilb the lium 
and throb of work: the ring of picks against 
stone, the squeaking of harrow-V'hecls, the 
dull thud of falling pile-drivers, the wail 
of the workers' song “Duhinushka, ” the 
chip-chop of the halchcls harking the logs, 
and the many-toned cries of the drab liuman 
forms animating the scene. 

In one place workmen were grunting loud- 
ly as they tried to push away a groat piece of 



•01 1 . til fuifi(h(’f (?ioy were /tfiiui' nu onnr- 
nini' log, slioiiliiig ill itiii«ntr 
“One, two— ** 

Tli*‘ gashed hilUido gave hack a blurred 
ecb<i ..f their erles. 

the broken segments of a bonnl 
v^-alk ni‘'vcd a ilow proetKsiun of men Iioiit 
douhif harrows loaded with slono-*, 

while fi'W the opptfttieo ramc « 

proco-i '” wilh cmi'iy loirrow^. niotiiig oton 
more *1' 'hat the\ rmglit •«iret<h one i/in- 
mom’s ri -I "'ll totiio. A ni'»i|e\ (cowd stood 
ahotU ih'' joJi'-Jrlver, and //'//« ihi'ir mUhl 
came *‘P?ing 

/ /./<. laai'i, tr* /Wh\/{ fiof, 

} ).h, ir.atfi, tl’» a Mh'-fi ht/ 
dll B-ltnii'Wrt. 

/h, itr.\ otA Kfutfl 

y 1,18, mo Iri-m the men I'liIJing on 

the ro{«' f>'.' metal t)hnder slid fjuickly 

to the lot' "f 'h* vlwit, tliea!?Uv.Uh a d»N 
thud. • ‘•hiiiWer ihfough the pile- 

driver. 

liiih' iK.ode were swannui!' oil over 

.k t™, . 



filling tlie air ■with dust, cries, and the sour- 
ish smell of: sweat. Among them moved 
their bosses in white duck coats with brass 
buttons that flashed in the sunlight like cold 
yellow eyes. 

The sea stretched calmly to the misty ho- 
rizon and its transparent waves broke quiet- 
ly on the seething shore. As it sparkled iu 
the sunlight it seemed to he smiling the 
condescending smile of a Gulliver who knows 
that with a single movement he can destroy 
the fruits of the labour of these Lilliputs 
if he so desires. 

There it lay, glittering blindingly — vast 
and strong and kindly, sending forth a cool- 
ing breath to refresh the exhausted people 
labouring to curb the freedom of its waves, 
which were now lapping the mutilated shore 
so meekly. It seemed to feel sorry for those 
people. In the course of the centuries it had 
learned that those who labour are not the 
ones who harbour evil designs against it; 
they are mere slaves, assigned the role of 
battling with the elements, and in this bat- 
tle the elements are sure to wreak vengeance 
upon them. They do nothing but labour. 
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life IS very simple and sincere. Or lo strike 
out douiTi tlic roads and across the fields of 
your native land-an adventure that is greatly 
refreshing and demands no resources but a 
pair of sturdy Ic^. 

Five years ago 1 set out on such an adven- 
ture, and my v,andctiogs o\or h'jly Ru*‘i 
brought me at last to Ff*Kl'>'i%a. \l that 
lime the construction of the brea Water had 
just begun, and I turned m\ sUps in that 
direction m the hope of carnicg a hitlo 
money. 

1 M’ishod first to contemplate the buiblui? 
site as oue might a pkture and i« 1 i limbed 
a hill and gared down on the roighiv «<a 
stretching as far as the eye reached, and on 
the minute crcatuies that ucrc harness- 
ing it. 

It w.ss d %ast picture of human l3b<-juT 
that I behold The vihole rocky shore via* 
dug up, pitted, co'ered mill jii!e« f{ ‘ton"* 
and brush, with harrone, iTi,r) har.- 

pile-dfivors, mechanical appliancts. and iri 
and out of all this ecutried ihc uorkmcn 
One of the hilts had been bloun up sntb 
dynamite, and nntv iim -i 


his Lby-likc bridges. Slaves have i)een t,he 
same at all limes, they have always been 
subordinate, they have always been ill fed, 
they have always done great and miraculous 
tasks, somotimes deifying those who drove 
them to work, more often cursing them, oc- 
casionally rising in revolt against their 
rulers. 

. . . Quietly tlie waves inii up on the shore 
where all these people were building a stone 
barrier against tlieir constant movement, and 
as they ran tliey sang a tender song about 
the past, about all tliey had seen, century 
after cenlury, on the shores of this land. 

Among the workmen were loan bronzed 
figures in red turbans or fezzes, in short blue 
jackets, and in short baggy trousers drawn 
in tight at llie knee. These, as I learned 
later, were Turks from Anatolia. Their gut- 
tural speech mingled with the slow' long- 
drawn speech of Ru.ssians from Vyatka, with 
the torse, quick phrases of Volga-men and 
the soft inflexions of Ukrainians. 

There w'as famine in Russia, and the famine 
had driven people hero from almost all the 
affected regions. In their effort to be w'ith 



tboir own countryraoii Ihej- formed liltle 
groups, but the costnopolitan tramps witli 
their independent bearing and peculiarities 
of dress and speech were easily distinguished 
from those who still had roots in native soil, 
who had not forgollcii the land and had 
only left it for a while, under stress of hun- 
ger. Tramps were to bo found in every group 
— mingling as easily with men from Vyatka 
as with Ukrainians, and everywhere making 
thorosolves at home But most of them had 
gathered round the pile-driver, since it was 
easier to work there than with picks or bar- 
rows. 

When I came up to them the workmen were 
standing with the rope hanging loose in 
their hands, waiting for the foreman to free 
the pulley from some hemp which was “jam 
ming” it He fussed about in the little 
wooden tower, calling down from time to time" 

“Give It a jerk ” 

And they would jerk the rope lialf-lioart- 
edly. 

“Stop! Jerk it again Slop’ Try again!” 

The soloist — an unshaven youth w’lth a 
pock-marked face and soldierly bearing— 



squared his shoulders, glanced off to one 
side, cleared his throat, and began; 

The driver pounds her into the ground-. . 

The lines which followed could not have 
been passed by the most lenient of censors. 
They had evidently been made up on the 
spur of the moment by the singer himsell 
and called forth a loud guffaw, to which 
their author responded by twisting his mous- 
tache in the manner of a performer who is 
ased to applause. 

"Nothing else to do?” .shouted down the 
foreman furiously. “Braying like the asses 
you are!” 

“You’ll burst a blood vessel, Mitrich!’’ 
replied one of the workmen. 

The voice was familiar and I seemed to 
have seen that tall broad-shouldered frame, 
that oval face and those blue eyes somewhere 
before. Could it be Konovalov? But Kono- 
valov had not had the scar that cleaved this 
chap’s forehead from his left temple to the 
bridge of his nose. And Konovalov’s hair 
had been lighter and less curlj'. And Kono- 
valov had had a handsome beard, while 
this young man had a clean-shaven chin and 


a long mouslacho with trailing ends such 
as Ukrainians wear. But even so there was 
something strikingly familiar about him. I 
decided to ask him where I should go to apply 
for a job. hut I wailed until the pile was 
driven in. 

“A-a-umph! A-a-a-umph’” grunted the 
workmen as they squatted, pulling hard on 
the rope, then leaped into the air as if 
taking wing. The pile-driver squeaked and 
shook; hairy brown arms stretched up to the 
ropes over tho heads of the people, biceps 
stood out in great knots, yet tbo fort>-pood 
iron hammer kept falling shorter and shorter 
ol maximum height and its b1o\\s on tho 
pile grew weaker and 'Rcakcr. Anjone \\alch- 
ing the scene might have thought these 
men were idol-worshippers, who, in ecstasy 
and despair, were lifting their arms and bow- 
ing before their silent god. The air was 
filled with hot vapours that rose from their 
dirty sweaty faces with dishevelled hair 
plastered to wet foreheads, from their brow’ii 
necks and twitching shoulders, from their 
bodies that were only halt clad In rags of 
every description. And these bodies merged 



lo form a solid mass of muscles that wriUicd in 
the humid air throbbing with the boat of 
the south, saturated with the smell of sweat. 

“Time’s up!" someone .shouted in a hoarse 
rough voice. 

The worloncn’s hands relaxed and the 
ropes fell limply about the pile-driver. The 
men slumped down on lo the ground, wij)- 
ing the sweat from their faces, talcing deep 
breaths of air, easing their backs, feeling 
their shoulders and filling the air with a low 
mutter like the growl of an angry beast. 

“Friend," said I to the man in question. 

Me turned to mo slowly, let his eyes slide 
over my face, then narrowed them and gazed 
at mo fixedly. 

“Konovalov ! ’’ 

"Wait. ” He lipped hack my head as if 
about to lay hands on niy lliroal, then sud- 
denly a joyful smile lighted his face. 

“Maxim! Think of that now! Old pal! 
So you’ve cut the traces, too, have you? 
Joined us tramps? Good for j^ou. Wlien did 
you do it? Mnierc have you come from? You, 
and I’ll roam all over the earth together..; 
That was no, Ijfe for ns, that other life. Noth-. 



iiig bul misorj auJ n lot of Iroublo. A buro 
way lo rot to death. I’ve been on the road 
ever since I left jou The places Tve scon! 
The air I’ve breathed! But look at jou, the 
way you’ve got yourself up. I’d never have 
known yon. * Clothes of a soldier, fare of n 
student Well, how do you like living like 
this, from place to place’ Don't think I’vo 
forgotten about Steiika— or Tarn« or I’lla— 
I renaember them all.” 

He poked me in the side with lus finger, 
clapped mo on the shouhicr with a broad 
palm Unable lo get a word in edgewise, 1 
just stood and smiled and looked into Ins 
kindly face, now radiant with the joy of 
this reunion 1, loo, was glad lo see him, 
e.vtrcmoly glad I was reminded of how I had 
made my start in hfe, and the start was un- 
questionably belter than what followed. 

In the end 1 managed to ask my old friend 
how' ho liad come by the scar on his forehead 
and the light curls on his head 

“Oh, those’ This is how Two of my pals 
and I thought we’d cross the Rumanian 
border— wanted lo see whal things wx-re like 
in Rumania We set out fro™ Kagala— a 


place in Bessarabia at the very border. We’re 
making our way— at night, of course— very 
quietly, and all of a sudden ‘Halt!’ The cus- 
toms guards. We’d run straight into them. 
We took to our heels, and one of those sol- 
dier-boys caught me on the head. Not mucli 
of a tap, it wasn’t, but it kept me in hospi- 
tal for a month. And just think, the soldier 
turned out to Ije from my own town! One 
of our boys from Murom! He was put in 
hospital, too, soon after that — a smuggler 
knifed him in the belly. When we were feel- 
ing better we put two and two together. 
‘Am I the one smashed your cap for you?’ 
that soldier asks me. ‘Must’ve been you, 
once you admit it,’ I says. ‘You’re right, 
must’ve been me,’ he says, ‘but don’t hold 
it against me. That’s my job. We thought 
you were hauling contraband. See, I got it, 
loo — they slit my belly open for me. Can’t 
be helped. Life’s nothing to sneeze at.’ He 
and I became great friends — a fine fellow he 
was; Yashka Mazin. As for the curls — the 
curls came from typhoid. I had typhoid. 
They put me in jail in Kishinev for trying 
to slip across the border, and there I caught 




“But toll me bow you got out of jail.” 

“They let mo out. Hold a trial, found mo 
innocent and let mo out. Very simple. But 
look, I’m not going to work any more today, 
what the hell! I’vo got enough blisters on 
my hands. And I’ve got three rubles, and 
I’ll get another forty kopeks for this morn- 
ing. Not bad, eh? So you come and spend 
the day with us — we don’t live in the bar- 
racks but on a hill not far from here. Found 
a hole very suitable to live in. Another fel- 
low and I share it, hut he’s sick — got the 
fever. Wait here while I run to the foreman, 
it won’t take me a minute.” 

Ho got up quickly and walked away just 
as the worlmion picked up the ropes of the 
pile-driver to start work again. I went on 
sitting there watching the noisy movement 
all about mo and the cahn hluo-green sea. 

The tall form of Konovalov darted in and 
out among the people, the harrows, the 
piles of stone and logs. On he wont, swing- 
ing his arms, clad in a blue cotton shirt 
that was too short and tight for him, in coarse 
linen trousers and heavy hoots. Now and 
again he would look back and sign to me 
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with Ins hands. 1 found Inin different, vcrj 
strong and lively and filled s\ith calm con- 
fidence in himself Work was in full swing 
all about him logs were being split and 
stones crushed; the barrows creaked dreari- 
ly, clouds of dust rose into the air, something 
crashed to earth, people grunted, shouted, 
swore, and sang in moaning tones. 

The handsome form of friend retieatuig 
Viilh such a firm step stood out in sharp 
contrast to this lu'moil of sound and move- 
ment and suggested an answer to the enigma 
of Konovalov 

Two hours later he and I were lying in 
the “bole very suitable to live in ” And 
very suitable it was .\t some former lime 
rock had been hewn from the hillside, leav- 
ing a large square cave in which four people 
could live comfortabh. But it was very 
low% and a big boulder bung down over the 
entrance, so that the only way to gel in was 
to craw’l m on one’s stomach. It was se\en 
feet deep, but there was no need to go inside, 
and indeed it would ha\'c been dangerous 
to do so, for the boulder might have crashed 
down and buried us alive. For fear of this 



we disposed, oureelvcs in the following way' 
we Llirusl our legs and bodies inlo ihe bole, 
which was very cool, and kept/ ourheads ouLsidc, 
so LhaL if the boulder should fall iL would 
crush our skulls. 

The ailing tramp had crawled out inlo 
the sun and was lying close enough for us 
to hear his teeth chatter whenever he was 
seized by a chill, lie was a long lanky Ukrai- 
nian from Poltava, as be told me dreamily. 

Me rolled on Ihe ground in his efforls lo 
wrap himself up in a grey garment made 
mostly of holes; ho swore very picturesquely 
when his efforts proved in vain, but did not 
abandon either his efforts or his swearing, 
lie had little black eyes that were always 
narrowed as if he were constantly scrutinizing 
something. 

The sun beat down mercilessly on the 
backs of our beads. Konovalov took my army 
coat and made a sort of tent by stretching 
it over some sticks that he stuck in the 
ground. From the distance came the sound of 
the work going on in the bay, but wo could 
not see it. On the shore to our right stood 
lumpish white houses constituting a town; 



to our left and in front of us was the sea 
receding far, far into the distance where 
wondrously delicate colours, soothing the eye 
and the spirit by the elusive beauty of their 
shades, merged in the soft halMones of a 
fantastic mirage. 

As Konovalov watched them, a blissful 
smile stole over his face, and he said to me’ 
“\Vlien the sun goes down we'll make 
a fire and get tea, we have some bread and 
meat. Want some water-melon’” 

lie rolled a water-melon out of a hole with 
his foot, took a knife out of his pocket and 
said, as he cut up the melon- 
“Every time I find myself by the sea I won- 
der why so few people settle here. They’d 
be the better for it because the sea’s so— so 
gentle It makes you think good thoughts. 
Well, tell me what you’ve been doing the 
last few years. ” * 

I began to tell him In the distance the sea 
had already become tinged with crimson 
and gold, and pink and mauve clouds rose 
to meet the sun It was as if mountains with 
snow-capped peaks flushed by the rajs of 
the setting sun were emerging out of the sea. 



“Too bad you’ve been living in towns, 
Maxim, ’’ said Konovalov very definitely 
when I had given my account. “Wliat draws 
you to them? A stuffy life. No air, no space, 
nothing a man needs. People? There are peo- 
ple evorjnvhere. Books? Enough of reading 
hooks! Is that what you w’ere horn for? Books 
are the bunk. Buy yourself one if you nuisl, 
put it in your sack, and set out. Want to 
go to Tashkent with me? Or to Samarkand, 
or some other place? We’ll slay there a while 
and then head for the Amur. I’ve decided to 
go cver3’’where — that’s the only thing to do. 
Then you’ll ahvaj's see something new. And 
won’t vasto your time thinking. Just walk 
ahead with the wind in your face blowing 
all sorts of dirt out of your soul. Free and 
light-hearted. No one to boss j'ou. If j'ou’re 
hungry, call a halt and do a fifty-kopek job, 
or if there’s no job, beg a crust of bread — 
jmu’ll always get it. At least jmu’ll see 
something of the world. Some of its beauty. 
Want to join me?” 

The sun slipped down over the horizon. 
The clouds grew darker, as did the sea, and 
the air became cool. Here and there a star 


came out, the hum of ceased in the hay, 
but from time to time we heard the sound of 
\oices, soft as a sigh. And the ■wind wafted 
to our ears the melanc-holy murmur of the 
waves washing the beach. 

Quickly the darkness deepened and the 
form of the Ukrainian, which had been very 
distinct fi\c minnlOi earlier, was now only 
a vague mass. 

“WTiat about a fire''” be said with a cough. 

"I’ll make it." 

Konovalov produced a heap of shavings 
and set a match to them Thin tongues of 
flame began to lick the jellow resinous wood. 
A ribbon of smoke wound up into the night 
air, •v\*hich was cool and damp from the sea. 
It grew' more and more quiet, as if life were 
withdrawing from us, its sounds fading in the 
darkness. The clouds dispersed, the stars 
shone brightly in the dark blue sky, and on 
the velvety surface of the sea appeared the 
lights of fishing boats and the reflcclion of 
the stars. The fire in front of us blossomed 
forth like a huge red-and-yellow’ flower. 
^Vhen Konovalov had hung the tea-kettle 
over it, he clasped his knees in his hands 


niul gnzod conLomplativoly into Uio flames. 
The Ukrainian crawled nearer, like a lingo 
lizard. 

"Pooplo build towns and houses, they 
huddle together in crowds, foul the land, 
Hiiffocnto, got in each other's way. A hell 
of a lifol This is the only life-— the one we're 
loading. " 

"Jl’in-m, " .said the Ukrainian with a shako 
of his head. "If you throw in a .sheepskin 
and a warm house for the winter, thou you 
might say wo live liko lords." He narrowed 
one oyo on Konovalov and gave a little laugh. 

“Y-c-s, ” admitted Konovalov, "winter’s 
a douce of a time. Towns really are needed 
in tho winter, no denying that. But oven 
so there's no excuse for having big towns. 
Why live in lierds when it's hard enough 
for oven two or throe people to get along 
together? That's what I mean. When you 
come to think of it, tboro's really no place 
fit for a man lo live in — not tho town 
or tho stojipo or anywhoro else. But it's 
hotter not to think about such things— 
can’t do anything about it, just spoil your 
humour. ” 



I had been under the impression that Ko- 
novalov’s vagabond life had changed him, 
that the air of freedom he had been breathing 
for the last few years had enabled him to 
shed those barnacles of misery that bad clung 
to his heart, but from the tone in which lie 
said this I realized he was still the man I had 
known, the man “searching for something 
to hang on to ’’ flis powerful body, unfor- 
tunately born with too lender a heart in it, 
was still being destroyed by the corrosion of 
bcwildcrraonl, the poison of pondering life. 
There are many such “contemplative'’ people 
in Russia, and they are always more unhappy 
than anybody else, because the burden of 
llicir thoughts is made heavier by the ignor- 
ance of their minds I gazed with compas- 
sion at my friend and he, as il in confirma- 
tion of my conclusion, oiclaimcd unhappily: 

“I often iliink about how we lived together, 
you and me, Maxim, and about — about ev- 
erything that happened then. How many 
places I’ve been lo since, and how many 
things I’ve seen! And j’et there’s noplace on 
this earth where I fit in I just can’t find a 
place for myself.” 



“Thai’s whal you gel for being horn with 
a neck no yoke will fil, ” said the Ukrainian 
unfeelingly as ho look the boiling kellle off 
Ihe fire. 

“Tell mo why I can’l selllo down?” relumed 
Konovalov. “Why is il lhal mosl people live 
normal enough, lend lo business, have wives 
and children and all Ihe resl, and are always 
anxious to do sornelhing or other? And I 
can’t. I just can’l. Wliy oan’l I?” 

“The way you whine!” exclaimed Ihe 
Ukrainian in surprise. “.'\s if whining over 
made ihings easier!” 

“You’re right, ” said Konovalov cheerlessly. 

“I’m sparing of words, bul I always know 
whal lo say, ” said the Stoic with a sense 
of his own woi th as ho went on fighting Iho 
fever. 

Ho coughed, shifted his position, and spat 
furiously into the fire. Everything around 
us was blotted out, hidden by thick curtains 
of darkness. The sky, loo, was dark, for the 
moon had not yol risen. We sensed the sea 
rather than saw il, so intense was the dark- 
ness. It was as if a black fog had settled 
down over the earth. The fire went out. 
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Iho eyes by being hooked on to the left ear 
and held by lulls ol Ibick yelloTi? hair ■which, 
bad become so mailed and glued together by 
dirt that it was hke felt. A Russian blouse 
all patched and mended flapped about this 
incongruous frame in a particularly unap- 
petizing way; the trousers were too big for 
the skinny legs, the leg-wrappings ragged, 
the lapti disreputable. This, then, is an exact 
portrait of Vanka Mazin, carpenter from 
Vyatka, whom Nature seemed to have creat- 
ed with the express purpose of presenting 
mankind with an embodiment of preposterous 
form, and of affording amusement to all who 
beheld it 

The latter purpose Vanka Mazin served 
with distinction. \Vhcncvcr his fellow-work- 
men caught sight of him, they -ei'ould nod in 
his direction and Oxclaim jubilantly; 

“Here comes the devil’s coach!" 

I have never seen the devil’s coach, but 
whenever I watched Mazin approach it seemed 
to mo he had no gristle in his body, and 
that was what made him walk so quecrly: 
before putting down a foot, ho would waggle 
it to right and left as if feeling for a more 



level spot to make the going easier; his arras 
Jiung limply on either side of his stooped, 
unstrung trunk; his head fought a losing 
battle with a cap that kept slipping down 
over his eyes; his nose sniffed and snorted; 
the tool-box hanging on his back came rid- 
ing round under his arm. Despite all these 
distractions, Mazin’s melancholy eyes re- 
mained fixed on some point in the distance 
as if they lived a life apart from that of his 
disorganized l)ody. 

lie had the comic habit of bnmming a 
tune to liimself-— a tune without words and ap- 
parently without beginning or end. And as he 
came along, liuinming and sniffing, . ho really 
did suggest a squeaky old coach that had lost 
all its nuts and bolts in the course of long years 
of service. 

They called him “Old Slipshod, ” and 
“The Mosquito, ” and anything else that 
came into their heads. One epithet fitted him 
as well as anotlior, and none of them seemed 
to offend him, for ho would reply to any 
name. 

‘AVhat d’ye want?” he would say in his 
wheezy, listless voice. 



According to his passport he was forlj- 
sevcn years old, but even' the young lads 
called him Vanka, almost never was ho ad- 
dressed by Ins last name. He did not mind 
this any more than he minded the nicknames 
he was given, for he was profoundly indif- 
ferent to the opinion of his comrades He 
loved solitude and was able to be alone in 
the midst of a crowd Wlion bis fellow-work- 
ers went to the la\crn for tea on Sundays 
and hohdajs, ho would join them if he were 
asked, but he remained as taciturn and mel- 
ancholy as ever as ho sat over his tea or 
his bottle of vodka And yet it would bo a 
mistake to call him unsociable. He more 
nearly resembled a person deeply cogitating 
some insoluble problem, a person mentally 
unbalanced ^^^len first he joined this group 
of carpenters, his habit of staring wnth c>es 
that seemed to sec through walls and people 
led Grandad Ossip, master carpenter and the 
Xestor of the guild, to make the following 
observation 

"There’s something wTong with that Vyat- 
ka fellow. He seems to be touched. His eyes 
don't shine. Dead eyes. There’s something 



wrong wiLli liiin, EiLlior lifo’.s boon loo much 
for him, or he's got somolhing on liis .con- 
ficicMico, In a word; a had conscionco. Smudged, 
HO lo H))onk. A man’s eyes go dead from 
a lliiiig like Llinl; lht5 smiidgo on his soul 
falls on his oyos. If a man’s gol roving eyes, 
Ihal's had, too. That means his soul’s uneasy 
— lie’s got something on his mind or his 
conscionco. And dead eyes are no good. If 
a man's clean and iifiright, his oyos are straight 
— they look straiglit at evorything with a 
shine and a sparkle. In other words, watch 
tliat Vyalka hdlow. lie’s unknown to . u.s 
as yet. " 

And HO all llio momhers of the guild began 
to watch (he hehavionr of tlio man with tho 
dead eyes, and the first thing they noticed 
was that he was a very had workman, lie 
Icnow his trade, hut tho nxo, tho saw and 
Iho piano did not obey his .skinny arms and 
hands. It was as if the metal had nhsorhed 
Iho man’s apathy and did not have tho same 
proud strength that rang ont when worked 
by other hands. Sometimes Mazin would 
stop ill tho middle of n job and gaze at his tool 
in silence, evidently reflecting on something. 



“Iley, you flj’-calcher! Falling asleep?” 
the foreman would shout at him. 

Without a word Mazin would resume his 
work. 

“He’s not the hurrying kind,” the others 
would laugh sarcastically 

"Wliy should I hurry?” asked Vanka Ma- 
zin seriously, looking at his comrades in 
expectation of an answer Thoj only laughed 
and made fun of him, hut his indifference 
made him Invulnerable to their jibes and 
coarse sallies. 

They did not like him. He was the only 
man from Vyatka among these Nizbnj Nov- 
gorod carpenters. Ho was a poor companion 
—dull, lazy, a bad mixer Out while they 
made fun of him, they kept Ibeir teasing with- 
in bounds, for they knew that, broken 
bone that he was, liis strength was to bo 
reckoned with And this is how they found 
that out. 

One day six workmen were carrying a heavy 
beam, Mazin was holding ono end of it. 

“Keep in step!" the ones in front shouted 
to him. But Mazin’s bow legs could not keep 
in step, and so the beam “bumped." 



“Walk oven, yon hancly-lcggcd bastard!’’ 

Ho puffed and grunlcd in Lho effort lo 
adjust his stop to that of his comrades, hut 
the beam only “bunii)cd’’ lho more. 

“You damned kangaroo!’’ bawled liefty 
Yakov Laptev, a man known for liis strength. 
And with that he struck Mazin on the hack- 
side with a heavy polo. Mazin let out a grunt, 
hut wont on without a word. WHicn they had 
put down the beam, he wont hack to where 
Yakov was working and halted in front of 
him. 

“Wliat did you hit mo for?” ho asked 
calmly. 

“Got along!” shouted Yakov. 

“Are you a boss, that you think you can 
go hitting people?” asked Mazin, 

“Got along, I tell yon. I’d step on you, 
you louse, if I thought you was worth it.” 

“Wiat for?” asked Mazin. 

“Givo him one in the jaw, Yakov. Pie’s 
asking for it,” said somebody. Yakov took 
the advice, swung his arm, and — found him- 
self stretched out on the ground by a pre- 
cise blow administered by Mazin. 

The, men wore dumbstruck. People always 



feol respect for strength, in whatever form 
it is manifested Yakov had enjojcd the 
reputation of being the Hercules among 
them and he did not intend to yield it to 
this Vyatka fellow without a struggle. lie 
got up off the ground and rolled up his 
sleeves. 

“Come on, I'm going to break a few nhs 
for you, ’’ ho warned Mazin. 

“Well—” said Mazm dubiously. 

“Stand off, fellows, don’t interfere'” or- 
dered Grandad Ossip. “Hands off Let them 
fight it out Fair enough Go to it, men, 
but up and above board No tricks. God 
bless you' Bang! Ouch!” 

Jfazin got that “bang” in his left side, 
but Yakov was gathering himself up off 
the ground again and staring at his oppo- 
nent with redouhled'fury Mazm stood wait- 
ing for him, breathing heavily and rubbing 
his injured side with his left hand. Yakov 
rushed at him frenziedly; Mazin calmly swung 
his long right arm and knocked him down by 
striking him on the head with a blow’ from 
above. To a bystander it looked as if be 
were driving nails into Yakov’s head. Seven 



“Walk even, you bandy-legged bastard!” 

He pulled and grunted in tbe ellort to 
adjust his stop to that ol his comrades, but 
the beam only “bumped” the more. 

“You damned kangaroo!” bawled helty 
Yakov Laptev, a man known lor his strength. 
And with that he struck Mazin on the back- 
side with a heavy pole. Mazin let out a grunt, 
but went on mthout a word. When they had 
put down the beam, he went back to where 
Yakov was working and halted in Iront ol 
him. 

‘AVhat did you hit me lor?” he asked 
calmly. 

“Get along!” shouted Yakov. 

“Are you a boss, that you think you can 
go hitting people?” asked Mazin. 

“Get along, I tell you. I’d step on you, 
you louse, il I thought you was worth it.” 

“Wliat lor?” asked Mazin. 

"Give him one in the jaw, Yakov. He’s 
asking lor it,” said somebody. Yakov took 
the advice, swung his arm, and — lound him- 
sell stretched out on the ground by a pre- 
cise blow administered by Mazin. 

The, men were dumbstruck. People always 



feci respect for slronglh, in whatever form 
It is manifested Yakov bad enjoyed tbe 
reputation of being the Hercules among 
them and he did not intend to yield it to 
this Vyatka follow wnthoul a struggle. He 
got up off the ground and rolled up his 
sleeves. 

"Come on, I'm going to break a few ribs 
for }ou, " he warned Mdzin. 

"Well—” said Mazm dubiously 

“Stand off, feilows, don’t intcrlero!” or- 
dered Grandad Ossip "Hands off Let them 
fight It out Fair enough Go to it, men, 
but up and above board. No tricks. God 
bless you' Bang* Ouch*” 

Mazm got that "bang” in his left side, 
but Yakov was gathering himself up off 
the ground again and staring at his oppo- 
nent with redoublcd'fury Mazm stood wait- 
ing for him, breathing heavily and rubbing 
his injured side with his left hand. Yakov 
rushed at him frenzicdly, Mazm calmly swung 
his long right arm and knocked him down by 
striking him on the head with a blow from 
above. To a bystander it looked as if he 
were driving nails into Yakov’s head. Seven 



times Yakov measured liis length on the 
ground, and the last time he did not bother to 
get up — just lay there cursing Mazin. 

“You damned little runt! Wliat d’ye have 
to hit me on the head lor? Aren’t there no 
other places on my body, you lopsided 
scarecrow? A scarecrow, that’s what you 
are — can’t oven fight like a human being." 

The other men had to admit that Mazin 
was strong, Imt they said he did not know 
how to fight. Mazin delivered a speech to 
his vanquished foe. 

“Now you know what it moans to pick a 
fight!” ho said, shaking his fist over his 
head. “This is what it means! And you’d 
have got it worse if I hadn’t took pity on 
you. Next time don’t be in such a hurry. 
As for your head — a little cold water and 
it’ll be all right. Won’t hurt too much. Go and 
wet it. ” And ho turned on his heel and walked 
away, humming as usual his endless tune. 

“A devil if there ever was one, ” concluded 
the carpenters, astounded by what had hap- 
pened. Yakov was so big, broad-shouldered 
and jolly, while that other chap really was a 
runt. 



“Sec that?” said Grandad Ossip. “A good 
lesson that Vjatka fellow’s taught us. He’s 
got a heart, that man. Tlie Lord’s been hard 
on him, no doubt about that, but what he 
said to Ydkov was right. Don't be too free 
with your fists, don’t pick a fight. We’re 
all God's creatures. WTiy jump at each other 
without good reason^ And he did right: gave 
Yakov the boating he dosoived and then sajs 
to him’ 'Go and pul some cold water on your 
head.’ Very sensible. So there’s your Vyatka 
lellow tor you' And mark my word— that’s 
not the last lesson he'll teach u.s'” 

“Wo ought to throw him out,” said the 
men. 

"He’s not our kind, that’s true," said 
Grandad Ossip thoughtfully ‘‘\Vbat do jou 
suppose makes him like that? But throw him 
out? Not yet Wait a bit Maybe he’ll 
change— maybe he’ll come to fit in." 

“Ho don’t do us any good, "said llio others. 

“He’s lazy and he don't know’ how to 
work, no doubt about that. But after all, 
he’s got to eat and drink and pay his taxes 
like the rest of us Right^ And he’s a peas- 
ant; how can we throw* him out? If wc throw 



him oul/ and oLhcis throw him out, how’s 
ho to earn his lood and drink?” 

Since no further objections were made, Van- 
ka Mazin was not thrown out. At first they 
wailed for him to adjust Iiimself to Llicm, 
then they adjusted tliemsclvcs to him, and 
while they looked upon him as the worst 
of them all, both as man and workman, and 
while liioy still made fun of him, sometimes 
very cruelly, they never again raised the 
question of llirowing him out. They got used 
(0 Iiis slow hut thorough work, for which he 
got two rubles a week and free meals. 

lie was the black sheep in a very small 
human flock. Every human flock must have 
its black sheep whose shortcomings throw in 
relief the virtues of the while; otherwise the 
virtues would bo ill-perceived — might even 
pass unnoticed. 

One day the workmen W'cro extending the 
scaffolding to the lop story of the four-story 
house thojf wore building for a rich merchant 
named Smurov. 

At the dinner hour the contractor himself 
appeared on the scene, Zakhar Ivanovich 
Kolobov was a fat man with a red face and 
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a big rod beard combed painstakinglj. His 
sharp groj eyes toolc in cvcrylhing at a glance; 
he jnstaiillj saw Low many workmen were 
on the job and that Vanka Mazin was taking 
a long time t«j carry a plank up ihc scaf- 
folding 

“Ilej, you bedbug!" ho shouted irately 
“Crawl /a^tor' Tgli, you confounded idioll" 
Seeing that lln-ir boss was in a bad hu- 
mour, the carpenters redoubled their efforts, 
but this. r>f roiirse. made no difference, be- 
cause the tonlraeior swore not because Ihero 
was any cause for swearing. l»nt because he 
cojojed It 

“Didn’t 1 loll >ou, you blockheads, not 
to take ru'W planks for the scaffolding, not 
to saw up iii'w wi>od’ Uso up Ihe old stuff!" 

The old oni's are pretty well worn, Zakhar 
KaiioMdi. ' said Yakov Lopicv oJiscqui- 
ou<ly 

“Wtai (In \(>ii know about il, snout-fare? 
roared Koinlmv 

For half nil hour In* pul the fear of God 
into UicU hearts, and wUeu al Inst they went 
to have their dinner, he gingerly climbed the 
seartnlili...^ 


him oat and others throw him out, how’s 
he to earn his food and drink? ” 

Since no further objections were made, Van- 
ka Mazin was not thrown out. At first they 
waited for him to adjust himself to them, 
then they adjusted themselves to him, and 
while they looked upon him as the worst 
of them all, both as man and worlcman, and 
while they still made fun of him, sometimes 
very cruelly, they never again raised the 
question of throwirrg him out. They got used 
to his slow but thorough work, for which he 
got two rubles a week and free meals. 

He was the black sheep in a very small 
human flock. Every human flock must have 
its black sheep whose shortcomings throw in 
relief the virtues of the white-, otherwise the 
virtues would be ill-perceived — might even 
pass unnoticed. 

One day the worlonon were extending the 
scaffolding to the top story of the four-story 
house they were building for a rich merchant 
named Smurov. 

At the dinner hour the contractor himself 
appeared on the scene. Zakhar Ivanovich 
Kolobov was a fat man with a red face and 
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a big red beard combed painstakingly. His 
sharp grey eyes took in cvcrylhing at a glance; 
be instantly saw how many \\orkmon A\crc* 
on the Job and that Vonka Mazin was taking 
a long lime to carry a plank up the seal' 
lolding 

“Hey, you bedbug!" ho shouted irately. 
“Crawl faster' (Jgh, you confounded idiot!" 

Seeing that llieir boss was in a bad hu- 
mour, the carpenters redoubled their efforts, 
hut this, of course, made no difference, be- 
cause the contractor sworo not because there 
was any cause for swmring. but because he 
enjojed it. 

"Didn't I tell you, you blockheads, not 
to lake now planks for the scaffolding, not 
to saw up new wood? Uso up the old stuff!" 

‘The old ones are pretty well worn, Zakhar 
Ivanovich." said Yakov Laptev obsequi- 
ously. 

“Wliat do you know about it, siioiit-lare ? " 
roared Kolobov. 

For half an hour he put the fear of God 
into their hearts, and when at last they' wont 
to have their dinner, ho gingerly climbed the 
scaffolding. 
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“Help!" 

The carpenters froze in their liacks. The 
scaffolding was falling The uprights slowly, 
deliberately drew away from the wall as if 
pushing themselves away Boards, laths and 
bricks fell to the ground in a cloud of dust, 
and out of the confusion came the frantic cries 
of Kolobov 

“Help I Ilo-o-elp!” 

The timber splintered and crashed while 
the carpenters stood where they were and 
gazed blankly at the disruption of their work. 
In spite of the urgings of Grandad Ossip 
they were afraid to go near 

“I told you, males, to put some nails in 
tlioso hoards. You didn’t listen to me and 
you'ie been the cause of a man’s ruin. He’s 
done for. Good God, what arc you standing 
and gaping at’ Do something, you bastards' 
Go and pull him out Go, I loll you'” 

“What’s all the excitement about?” 
said Yakov glumly. “It’.s not our fault 
He’s tbo one said not to touch the new 
hoards. ” 

“There weren’t enough nails. He didn t 
give us enough, ” said somebody else. 
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“Aro wo to blame for that?” grumbled 
another. 

“And are we to let him get killed for that? 
Killed, I toll you!" 

Grandad Ossip, his face red with excite- 
ment, rushed about pushing and pulling 
the men with shaking hands. 

And the scaffolding teetered away from 
the wall, one section after another. Boards 
and bricks came hurtling off the planks, 
a tub fell and rolled over the ground, lime 
was spilled, sending up clouds of white dust. 
No longer were the cries of Kolobov to be 
hoard, 

“I’ll go and have a look,” said Mazin, 
gazing thoughtfully into the clouds of dust. 
And he went. 

“Don’t go! You’ll get killed!” they 
shouted after him. 

“Leave him alone I Go ahead, Vanka; go 
ahead, friend; go in the name of the Lord.’’ 

But he went without any urging. lie walked 
as slowly as ever, rocking from side to side 
on his bow legs. 

By this time a large noisy crowd had gath- 
ered, in the midst of which two police- 



men made a great deal of commotion doing 
nothing. Tho clouds of lime subsided, re- 
vealing the stark remains of the scaffolding. 
Boards and laths were sticking out evorj- 
where, some ol them still swinging as if mak- 
ing up their minds whether to fall or not. 

One board sticking out of a window swayed 
harder than the others because Ko/ohov 
was lying on the end of it. There he hung 
in mid-air, clinging to the board with hands 
and feet, his head and stomach pressed flat 
ognin.st it The other end was supported by 
tho window frame and held fact by a pile 
of lumber that had fallen on it. But it might 
snap in two, or the strength of the man hang- 
ing on to It might give out, and in efthoi 
case he would plunge down on to the bris- 
tling weekago below from a height of three 
stories At present he lay without stirring 
or making a sound, as if be had grown fast 
to tho board, 

Thcro was a brief hush when the croud 
caught sight of him. and then with redoubled 
force people gave vent to emotions running 
from horror to curiosity. After that they offerc^ 




“Hold out a tarpaulin and let him jump 
down into it.” 

“\Vhat if he’s unconscious?” 

“Go inside the liouse and pull the hoard 
through the window. " 

“It’d break." 

“Put a pole under it.” 

“Where would you got a pole that long?” 

“Look! Look!” 

Mazin was standing at the window with a 
rope in his hands, and he must have been 
saying something, for his lips were moving. 
A hush fell over the crowd. 

“Zakhar Ivanovich! Hear me? I’m going 
to throw you a rope, and you slip the loop 
round the end of the board. Hear mo? 
Catch it. ” 

One end of the rope flew into the air and 
fell on the body of Kolobov. Slowly, barely 
perceptibly, he moved. The board swayed. 
A groan was heard. 

“Don’t he afraid, Ivanovich! Say a prayer 
and do as you’re told. The Lord wouldn’t 
let you die without repenting, ” shouted 
Grandad Ossip from below. Others in the 
crowd added encouragements, and after pro- 
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traded efforts the contractor slipped the 
Joop over the end of the hoard, 

“Now lie still,” said Mazin, and disap- 
peared. A minute later the rope was drawn 
tight and the end of the board began to rise 
slowly 

"Good for yon, Vanka!” shouted Grandad 
Ossip when ho had guessed Mazin’s inten- 
tion “Go and help him, you lumps! Good 
for Mazinl Go and help him, mates/" 

Several men rushed into the bouse, and 
suou the end was raised .so high that the 
board sloped gently down into the window. 
At lliat point Mazin appeared again. 

"Now slide down on your belly, .Zakhar 
Ivanovich. Easy-hke. The hoard’il hold, 
it’s a good thick one. Como on, like a crab.” 

And although the danger was not yet over, 
for tlje board might sUll snap, the crowd 
began to laugh Kolobov, covered with dust, 
his mouth wide-open, bis face livid, his eyes 
frenzied, was crawling down the Iioard on his 
stomach, and the sight could hardly have been 
called tragic 

As he cautiously slid his hand? down 
hoard, ho would hunch his ponderous Ij 



into a ball one minute and stretch it out 
flat the next. His feet kept slipping off and 
dangling in the air; sometimes the ' board 
would s^Yay. Wnienever this happened, he 
froze ,on the spot, clung to the board for all 
he was worth and bleated plaintively. This 
made the people laugh all the harder, and 
the closer he got to the window, the louder 
the laughter grew. 

“I’ll bet he's got splinters in his belly,’’ 
sang out a red-headed house-painter. 

“He’ll cat with an appetite today,” said 
another. 

“He never lacks appetite— he’s always 
eating into us,” joked Yakov, who seemed 
happy about something. 

By this time Kolobov had reached the 
window and crawled through it. Presentlv 
he appeared before the crow'd ragged, dirty 
and sweaty supported by two workmen. He was 
hardly able to drag one foot after the other. 
They put him in a cab and drove off. The 
crowd began to disperse, but a few people 
surrounded Mazin and asked him how he bad 
ever hit on the idea of rescuing the boss. Mazin 
just stood there with the rope in his hands; 
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“I don't know,** ho said. “Tlic board was 
Itie mam thing Time lor mo to go and have 
my dinner ” 

“But you might have got killed. WTial made 
you do It’’’ 

“I didn't get killed Looks like our fol- 
lows have gone off already " 

“There ho is. Mazin' We've been search- 
ing for you everywhere. Couldn't make out 
where jou’d got to, and it turns out you're 
here' ’’ bubbled Grandad Ossip who appeared 
at this moment. “Como along and have din- 
ner The Lord was with you this time, Afazln, 
That Wci'- the Lord’s doings, because look 
at that board -a flimsy Ibmg. But He wasn’t 
willing, the Lord wasn’t, to have a man 
die before he’d repented. You played your 
part of course, and the rope loo — hut don t 
let it go to your head.” 

Mann svalked ou beside the sago, snuffl- 
ing and paying little attention to his effu- 
sions 

“You (Iidn'l gel hurt, did >0“?" 

“No Just a imle knock on ibe log." 

“Does il hurt’” 

“i\ol much It’ll pa-'s 



soul .Maziji 


“Rub il with some vodkn." 

“I’d raLber drink ibe vodka," 
after a pause, “if I had it." 

“You’ll have it,” promised Grandad Ossip 
joyously. 

Wien Lbo workmen bad finished their meal 
and drunk their vodka, they sat wailing for 
the contractor to come and give orders regard- 
ing the scaffolding. 

“He’ll come soon. I guess,” said Yakov 
glumly, gazing at the ceiling. 

“He’ll come for sure. He’ll come to rag 
us — say we did il on purpose to get rid of 
him, ” declared j'oung .-Yfonia with a ro.signod 
chuckle. 

“Why shouldn’t he rag us?” asked Grandad 
Ossip. “It's hi.s right, for wo’ro partly to 
blame. To be sure the planks were old, but 
we've got eyes and hands, liavcn’t we? .And 
so he has a right to rag us." 

They argued with the old man, but they 
could not deny that although the boards 
were old, the uprights pieced together, and 
the supply of nails insufficient, they them- 
selves had been careless, and that being so, 
Kolobov had a right to ho angry with them. 



“\Yliat's Uio sense in all lliis lallc?” said 
Yakov impalienlly. “As i! il raatlcred \\hcili- 
er ho liad a right or not. I/c aJRajs hari®, 
right or no right.” 

There was no denying IhK but in llie pros- 
oiit instance the men were to Iks disap- 
pointed. 

Zakhar I vaiio\ich appeared hefore the work- 
men looking Very pompous and important, 
and hefurc he had even set loot inside llie 
door they could soo ho had no infenthm of 
making a row 

"Whero’s Vanka’" he asled. 

Tlioro wore three Vankas among the \\ork* 
men. Two of them got up off the henches 
.they wore sitting on and looked inijuirlngly 
at the contractor. 

“Wliero’s the other ono?" said Kolohov 
with a frown 

“Tlic Vyatka one? lie’s l>ing on a hunk 
Inking a snooze, VanVa! Hey, ‘iank.il The 
boss is calling you!” 

Mn;m Krimlo.l, yasnod, cot up ond fliiilflod 
oicr to the «ontraclf)r- Kolobov took such 
a deep breath that his I*elly ^hook and in? 
cheeks bi!lo^\od out. 


“Well, Mazin,’’ ho began slowly, “I ’in 
about to inalcc a speech for your benefit. It 
turns out. you’re t.ho smartest, of all these 
clunipatizccs, and maybe I would have met 
my death it it hadn’t been for you, because 
what do we have here? Do you call tbcin 
humans? Blocks of wood, that’s what they 
are— solid wood without a grain of sense. 
Well, and so it turns out I’m beholden to 
you for saving my life, sec? An'd I want to 
thank you from the bottom of my heart.’’ 

As Kolobov swept the room with a glance 
full of reproach, ho read expectant curios- 
ity on all the tacos. 

‘AVliat’ro your eyes popping out. of your 
heads for? Arc you thinking you’ll help 
drink up the reward I’m going to give Vanka? 
The first fellow that lakes a drink on him 
gets fined a ruble! Put that in your pipe and 
smoko it! And don’t you go giving anything 
away, Vanka! They’re smart, they arc- 
licking their chops over your money al- 
ready, the bastards. They see a fellow’s not 
very bright and so they think they can drink 
the pants oft him. Go and pay your taxes 
with this money, Vanka, or do anything 



else you like with H, but don’t !ci them 
have a smell of it.” 

“UTiat money’” asked Mazin 

‘Just a minute. Here, And many thanks 
to you ” 

The contractor thrust a three-ruble note into 
Mazm’s hand and gazed at him in an attitude 
of magnanimous expectation. But Mazin just 
stood staring at the note in his band. 

“You mean this is for me’" he asked 
slowly 

“You funny fish* Of course it’s for joui” 

"H’m In other words, this Is for— for climb- 
ing up ^^llh that ropo and—in a word—" 

"Exactly, you blockhead!" laughed Ko- 
lobov, amused by Mazin 's dullness and 
lack of .spirit 

“Do you think f did that for a three-spot?” 
asked Vanka Mazin as be stood there with 
hanging head, still staring at the nolo in 
his hand and evading tho contractor’s 
eyes. 

“\Vliy, IS It too lUtlo for you?” griinled 
Kolobov dr>lv, and he piil his band back 
into the pocket of his trousers. .Mazin glanced 
up at him from under his hrowc, flieri .slowly 
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litlcd his head and look a deep hrealli. Ilis 
moullj twilcliod and ho made Iho face he 
always niado when Iho inoal in Iho sonp was 
more than usually Ininlcd or Iho cahhago 
too rollon. 

“So you think I did il lor a Ihvec-spol, 
do you? Hero, take il hack. You're a .stupid 
man, Zakhar Ivanovich. Think ol that — inado 
mo a present of a ihioe-spoLl I climhod up 
ihcro to save your inunorlal soul, and not for 
no Ihrco-spot. To keep you from ending your 
life without [rpenling. .'Xnd you hand mo a 
bank-noto! Y'atch out I don't smash your no.so 
in for this reward of yours! Got out of the 
way! Got out! I cnn'l hoar the sight of you!” 

IIo began this speech in his usual slow and 
ponderous manner, hut ho raised his voice 
to a snarl toward the end. The carpenters 
stared at liim wide-eyed. Grandad 0.ssip smiled, 
Kolobov grow pale at the unexpected turn 
things had taken. 

“What's that? You’ll smash my nose in? 
You're tolling mo to get out? d/e?” he gasped, 
choking with indignation. “And you, you 
old devil! ^Vllat are you laughing at?” 

"Get out, Zakhar Ivanovich! Watch out, 



don’t fool with roe,** warned Afazin. "Give 
me my pay. I'm leaving!" 

“Good for you!” said Grandad Ossip in a 

loud VOICQ. 

The conlraclor was completely disarmed. 
The eyes of all the workmen were on him; 
they looked at him coldly and hostilely, 
and he sensed that the awe lie inspired os 
their boss had vanished into thin air. Yet ho 
could not leave. Something held him back. So 
he just stood there in front of them with a 
crooked smile on Ins lace and kept repealing. 

"Verj clever of you, I must say. Humph. 
WolJ, come on. say something else “ 

"I would,” said Ivan, “only I don’t know 
how. But I know how to plant my fist in your 
mug! Get out of borcl Take that blot off my 
eyes ’ ” 

“Good for you'" ejaculated Grandad Ossip. 

“So that's how It is, you bastards? Very 
well I’ll show you' I'll gii-e it to youJ” 

But he knew bo was incapable of showing 
them or giving them anything, and so ho 
turned and went out. 

"Good for you, Ivaol You did right! 
Grandad Ossip kept shouting as he pranced 



about Maziu. “Good for you! And so simple! 
A bank-note? Ob, no, it’s not always that the 
bank-note comes out on topi And he was so 
sure it would! Good lor you, Ivan! Yon showed 
him, all right!” 

And all the workmen realized that prepos- 
terous Vanka Mazin bad showed the boss a 
thing or two and done it exceedingly well. 
And they stared at him as at some sort of 
a monstrosity — with curiosity tempered by 
fear. Perhaps he had kept a shot to be fired at 
them? But he had already relapsed into the 
foolish figure of Vanka Mazin as they knew 
him, as indifferent, as dull and spineless as 
ever. 

That evening Mazin and Grandad Ossip, 
both of whom had been dismissed by the con- 
tractor, were silling in a tavern and drinking 
lea. As Mazin silently munched his while 
bread. Grandad Ossip expatiated on the sig- 
nificance of what Vanka had done. 

“That three-spot was a stab in the heart 
to you. You climbed up there at the risk of 
your life, and what for? Because you pitied 
him. After all, he’s a human being like the 
rest of us, and we’ve all of us got souls. And 
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then he ups and hands >ou that tlm'c-spot. 
How could he do such a thing’ it 

worth, that money? "You put \our heart and 
soul into what you did, and for him it meant 
nothing but a three-spot Thai's an ir.'«uU 
With dvlhcully Vanka Mann swallowed the 
bread slulled into both his checks and U»ok 
up a glass ot tea as he slowly delivered him- 
sell ol iho following words- 

“Too bad I didn’t let him hast* il easy -like. 
Maybo just pull h'lm around by the liair a 
httle. Hut I fell sorry for him I could see 
ho was just a fool, what can you expect of such 
as liim? " 

He dismissed him with a wa\c of Iho hand 
and noisily sucked the tea up out of lus saucer, 
smacking his hps appeliniigly at every swal- 
low. 
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mSCniEF-RIAKKR 

An irate editor ran nervously about Ibo large 
light room that was tbo outer office of the 
local newspaper, clutching the lalost issue in 
his hands, swearing and expostulating Under 
his breath. lie was a small man, and his sharp, 
thin face was adorned with a little board and 
gold-rimmod spectacles. He stamped his little 
feet and kept running in circles beside, the 
long table in the middle of the room piled 
high with criunpled new’spapers, proofs, and 
manuscripts. 

The publisher — tall, corpulent, fair-haired 
and middle-aged — was leaning on the table c 
with one hand and rubbing his forehead with 
the other; his light eyes followed the editor, 
and a derisive smile pdayed on his fat white 



face. The makcr-up, a:;alIow, angular individ- 
ual wilh a hollow chest, dressed in a dirty 
brown frock-coat which was far loo long for 
him, was standing timidly against Ihe wall. 
He would raise his eyebrows and fasten his 
eyes on the ceiling, as though thinking or 
remembering something, and a minute later 
he would sniff disappointedly and drop his 
head in dejection. People with worried and 
discontented looks on their faces came in 
and went out again, brushing past the messen- 
ger-boy slandiDg in the door-way. 

From time to lime the editor’s irascible 
voice rose to a treble, and every lime it did, 
the publisher’s face puckered and the malccr-up 
winced. 

“I'll prosecute the scoundrel in court. Has 
the proof-reader come? Damn it all. I’m 
asking you — ^bas he come? Tell all the type- 
setters to come, loo. Have you told them? 
Good Lord, think what will happonl All 
the newspapers will pick this up. A disgrace! 
It will bo shouted all over the country. The 
scoundrel shall be made to pay for this!” 

He raised his hands with the newspaper in 
them, then stopped abruptly, as though he 
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wished io wrap his head in the sheet to pro- 
tect it from impending disgrace. 

“First find him,” advised the publisher 
with a wry smile. 

“Don’t worry, I will!” the editor said with 
flashing eyes and started off again at a trot, 
pressing the newspaper to his breast and pluck- 
ing at it fiercely. “I’ll find him, and give it to 
him! What's the matter with that proof-reader? 
Ah, come in, gonllemen, come in. You humble 
captains of leaden hosts; come in, come in. ” 

The type-setters filed into the room. They 
knew what was up, and each expected to he 
accused of being the guilty party. Their faces, 
smudged and powdered with lead-dust, wore 
wmoden expressions of imperturbability. The 
editor stopped in front of them and clasped his 
hands behind his back. He was shorter than 
they and had to raise his eyes to look into 
their faces. He throw his head back so quick- 
ly that his spectacles suddenly jumped up on 
to his forehead; thinking they w’ould fall, he 
raised a hand to catch them, hut they dropped 
safely back on to the bridge of his nose. 

“Devil take you! ” ho muttered, grinding his 
teeth . 


Smiles appeared oq the smudged faces of the 
lype-sellcrs. Someone gave a suppressed laugh. 

“I haven’t invited you here to display 
your teeth'” said tho editor going while. “I 
thinh you’ve discredited the paper enough. 
If there’s an honest mao among you, if there’s 
one 'vho knows what a ne^i-spaper is and what 
the press is, he'll say who did this. Here. 
In the leading article.” The editor feverishly 
unfolded tho newspaper 

‘’\\Tial happened^” came a voice which ex- 
pressed nothing but simple curiosity 
"Ahl So you don’t know> Well, hero it is' 
Look— ‘Our 1ai.lorv legislation has always 
been a subject of heated discussion in tho press, 
that is, a subject on which reams of stupid 
stuff-and-nonsense have been scribbled.’ Well? 
Are you satisfied’ Will tho ono who added 
this ‘scribbling’ kindly step up? ‘Scribbled’ 
mind you! How willy' Well, who's respon- 
sible for this ‘stupid sluff-and-nonscnsc'?” 

“Whose article is it’ Yours? Well, then 
you’re responsible for what’s in it, ” said 
the same calm voice again 
This was insolence, and everybody sup- 
posed that tho culprit had been found There 



was movement in the room; the publisher 
edged closer to the group, the editor got 
up on his toes to see the speaker’s face. The 
type-setters drew apart. A stocky fellow in a 
blue blouse stood before the editor. Ke had 
a pock-marked face and tufts of hair curled 
upwards over his left temple. His hands were 
thrust deep into his trouser-pockets, his grey 
eyes were fixed indifferently on the editor 
and a faint smile could be glimpsed through 
the blond whiskers that curled about his lips. 
Everyone was looking at him — the publisher 
with a severe frown, the editor in anger and 
amazement, the maker-up with a restrained 
smile. The faces of the type-setters portrayed 
fear, curiosity, and ill-concealed pleasure. 

“So it’s you, is it?” the editor asked at 
last, pointing his finger at the pock-marked 
type-setter and pressing his lips together men- 
acingly. 

. “It’s me, ” the pock-marked man replied 
with a particularly vexing grin. 

“Ah! Enchanted. And may I ask you "vyhy 
you did it?” 

■. “I didn’t say I did it,” said the type-setter 
with, a glance at his comrades. . •- ■ 


“U must have been him, Mitry Pavlovich," 
the maker-up volunteered. 

“Well, il it must have been, I suppose It 
was, ’’ the type-setter apreed good-naturedly, 
dismissing the mailer with a wave ol bis 
hand. 

Everybody foil silent ogam No one had 
expected so simple a confession The editor’s 
anger w’as entirely supplanted by amazement. 
The space round the pock-marked man wid- 
ened, the maker-up quickly drew^ack to the 
table and llic typo-setters edged away. 

"Did you do it deliberately, with premed- 
itation?” the publisher asked, looking wide- 
eyed at the culprit 

“Be kind enough to onswerl” shouted the 
editor, waving his crumpled newspaper. 

"Don’t shout 1 ’m not to be seared so casilj . 
Shouting won’t gel you anywhere w’ilb me.” 
An impudent devil-may-care glitter flashed 
in the eyes of the type-seller. “You’re right,” 
ho continued, shifting from ono foot to the 
other and turning to the publi'shcr, “1 stuck 
in the w’ords deliberately. *’ 

"D’you hear?" the editor said to the gather- 
ing. 




“WhaUn'C'v mivdo you do U, you idiot?" tlio 
l)ul>lis1ior oxclaimod in sudden fury. “Do you 
realize the liavin you've done me?" 

“No luirin nl nil. The retail sales will proh- 
nhly rise. As for the editor— well, I s’posc 
this isn't, exactly to his lilanp. " 

The editor was speechless with indignation; 
he stood staring with Hashing eyes at, this 
calm and vengeful worlcinnn and could find 
no words to exjness his feelings. 

“It’ll g<40^.h’d with yon for this," the pub- 
lisher ihrealened, lull suddenly he sidtened'juul 
slapped his hnee. 

As n malt or of fact, he was pleased with the 
incident and with the worker’s impudent re- 
plies; the editor had always treated him haugh- 
tily, never hiding his sense of iutelleclnal 
suiieriorit \ . and here he was now, this proud 
and self assured man. Irnmi>led in the dust, 
and-— hy whom? 

“We'll get even with you for that insolence 
of yours," he added. 

“I didn’t expect you to lot mo off easy." 
the type-setter said. 

The tone and the words produced another 
?en.salion. The type-setlei's exchanged glnnc,eS( 



llicni.ikiT up«lirar»l nt»l rfli'nl In*; c%p-lirows, 
l}ii‘ cclitcir «-U’ppcil l)nrk lt» the* lablc nnd looiiPtl 
on It Muri' fliKlori'd an>l liumilintcd (iina iralp, 
hr «tnr»'(! inlciitlx nl li}« ojiportriif. 

“Whni’a \iiiir namp’" ilip piilili«lipr B«lpd, 
lakin^; n hkIp-IxmiL oij| of pockpi. 

"Nik'ilkn ilip innkpr-tip nn- 

iioiitx ( <1 liurncfHy 

"Kis'p \<*nr mouth Jiu!n<. noIioJy 

n<-licij viii anythin?." fan! llir ljpp-<pJlrr, 
thnittHiL’ thr makor*Mp a na<ly look "I Iin%p 
n tonjjtn* of in> I’ll «prak lor 

M\ tinitu' »■» \ik’*lai 5*pm\onov»rIi fi\nidov. 
’Hip n(Mpi'<- 

"WV'll fiful VHI «omehmv." tlit* ptihlMirr 
ml him ‘liHfl “\ncl non cpI Hip IipH oul ol 
Jiprr \I) of MUi 

Slarnpiiii; noJ‘il). Mir t\pr-‘rlirr5 look 
llipm«pl\p*' oil fAoydcv was nhout lo follow 
them 

"IfoM on— jii«l n minute,'' the ctlnor ?ald 
foUly Iml dlMiticlIy. ImMinc out l.ii haiitl to 
Gvordrv 

G\oz(Ip\ Inriipcl, sIiniirK**d liiH shouhlerx, fm- 
firrod liii lllllP henril, stared clmUmo^ 
fll the editor. 



“I want to ask you something, ” began the 
editor. He tried to be calm, but could not 
manage it; his voice kept rising to a scream. 
“You confessed — that in causing this scandal— 
you meant to do me harm, didn’t you? Wliat 
is it, revenge? I want to know why. Do you 
understand? Can you tell me?” 

Gvozdev shrugged his shoulders, pulled 
down the corners of his mouth, and dropped 
his eyes. The publisher tapped his foot impa- 
tiently, the maker-up stretched his neck, the 
editor bit his lip and twisted his fingers nerv- 
ously. They all waited. 

“I suppose I may as well tell you, ” Gvozdev 
began after a minute’s silence, “but since 
I’m an uneducated man, it may not be very 
clear. Well, if it isn’t, you’ll just have to 
excuse me. Here’s the whole thing. You 
wi’ite all sorts of articles, keep advising 
everybody to love his fellows and so on. I’m 
no good at telling you this in detail, I don’t 
know enough. You know for yourself what 
you preach every day. Well, I read those ar- 
ticles of yours. You uTite about us, the work- 
ers, and I read what you write. But it’s dis- 
gusting, because it’s all rubbish. Just a lot 



ol shameless ^\o^ds, MUry Pavlovich. ‘Don't 
rob,’ you say, and what goes on in your 
print-shop? Last week Kiryakov worked three 
and a hall dajs, earned three rubles and eighty 
kopeks and then fell ill. Ilis wife comes 
to the office for the money, and the manag- 
er tolls her she won’t gel it, that shr's the 
one must pay— pay a ruble twenty in fines. 
Thai's what jou call ‘don’t roh’l WTiy don’t 
you write about Or about how the man- 
ager keeps growling at us and heals the print- 
er's boys for every litllo thing? You don’t 
write about «uch things l»ecou«o you don’t 
want to show yourself up You wTilo that 
people have a hard time living in ihl'^ world 
But the only reason >oii WTilc all this stuff 
is because you don’t know bow to do anything 
else. That's all And that’s why you 

make fino speeches about the Turkish olroc- 
ities and don’t seo Iho atrocities being com- 
mitted under jour own nose Aren’t they rub- 
bish, those articles of yours? For a long lime 
I’ve been wanting to put a few true words 
inlo your articles )usl to shame you. Don’t 
think you got all you deserve this lime. " 

Gvozdev blew his chest out proudly, laiscd 



his head high, and stared straight at the edi- 
tor. The editor gripped the table, threw hack 
his head, turned red, then white, smiled con- 
temptuously, omharrassedly, painfully. His 
eyes blinked rapidly. 

“Is he a socialist?” the publisher asked the 
editor in a low voice in which fear mingled 
with curiosity. The latter only cocked his 
head and smiled. 

The maker-np withdrew to the window 
behind a tub of philodendron, which threw 
a shadow design upon the floor. From behind 
the tub he squinted at everyone with his 
little mouse-like eyes. There was a kind of 
impatient c.vpectation in them, and a joyous 
glitter. 

The publisher stared at the editor, who, 
conscious of the stare, raised his head. There 
was an uneasy light in his eyes and his face 
was twitching as ho called after Gvozdev, 
now making his way to the door. 

“Just a minute — hold on! You’ve insulted 
me, But you aren't right. I hope you know 
it. I’m grateful for the straightforwardness 
with which you spoke your mind, hut I re- 
peat. ...” 



Ho wanted to speak ironically, but instead 
of irony there was something sickly and 
feigned in his words, and ho paused, trying to 
rally for an attack that would be worthy of 
him and of his accuser, to whom in his wild- 
est dreams he could not have conceded the 
right to judge him, the editor. 

“It's only natural.” Gvozdev shook his 
head. “People who talk a lot seem to be al- 
ways right." From where he stood, he glanced 
about with an expression which clearly spoke 
of his impatience to leave. 

“Just a minute,” the editor said, raising 
his voice and his arm “Vou brought an accu- 
sation against me. and prior to that you pun- 
ished me arbitrarily for my alleged guilt. 
1 have a right to defend myself, and I ask you 
to listen ” 

“Don’t ^YO^^y about me Defend yourself 
before the publisher if it’s necessary. ^Vhal's 
the use of talking to me’ I’x'e done you barm, 
so haul mo off to the police But why try to 
defend yourself?" He turned abruptly, and 
went off wilhhisbands folded behind his back. 

He had heavy bools with large heels, and 
stamped loudly as he walked; his foot'^ « 



resounded hollowly in the large, barn-like 
office. 

“Well, there’s a hag of tricks for you!” 
exclaimed the publisher when the door 
slammed behind Gvozdev. 

“Vasily Ivanovich, I had nothing to do 
with this business, ” pleaded the maker-up, 
spreading his hands supplicatingly and ap- 
proaching the publisher with little cautious 
steps. “I make up the type set and have no 
way of knowing what the one on duty slips me. 
I’m on my feet here all night, and my wife 
is ill at home, and the children aren’t looked 
after — throe of them. For thirty rubles a 
month I give my life’s blood, so to speak. As 
for Fyodor Pavlovich, wlien he was taking on 
Gvozdev, I warned him; Fyodor Pavlovich, 
I said, I’ve known Nikolka since he was a 
boy, and I must toll you he’s a mischief- 
maker and a thief, there’s no good in him. 
He’s been up before the justice of the peace, 

I said — oven served a term in prison.” 

“V^iat was he in prison for? ” the publisher 
asked without looking up. 

“For pigeons — that is, for breaking' locks. 
One night ho broke the locks of seven pigeon- 


houses — set the whole chase free! I myself 
lost a couple of grays, a tumbler with a whistle, 
and a pouter. Very valuable birds.” 

“Did he steal them?” the publisher inquired 
with curiosity 

“No, he doesn’t do that. Ho was tried for 
theft once, hut acquitted. Just a mischief- 
maker. He let the birds loose for fun; mocked 
us, pigeon-fanciers. lie’s been beaten for it 
more than once, lie was taken to hospital 
after one boating, but as soon as ho got tvcll 
he planted gobhns in the stove of my son’s 
godmother 

“Gobhns^” the publisher asked in surprise. 

“What nonsense!" The editor shrugged, 
knit his brow, bit his lips and sank into 
thought. 

“It's the truth, only I didn’t say it right," 
the maker-up explained awkwardly. “You see, 
he’s a stove-sctler, this Nikolka, a jack-of- 
all-trades. lie’s tried lithography and en- 
graving and been a plumber, too Well, about 
this godmother — she has connections with 
the clergy and a house of her own. She hired 
him to reset her stovo Ho reset it very well, 
but in the wall ho planted a bottle of qmck- 
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silver willi- needles and things in it. This 
makes a sound when the stove , is lighted — a 
queer sound, like a groan or a sigh, and people 
say there are goblins in the house. The heat 
makes the quicksilver in the bottle expand 
and the needles scratch the glass, as though 
someone was grinding his teeth. The needles 
make one sound, the tacks another, and you 
get a kind of hellish concert. My boy’s god- 
mother even intended selling the house, hut 
no one wanted it — who would have it with 
the goblins? She held* three prayer-services 
with holy water. Nothing helped. The woman 
was in a terrible fix; here she was with a 
daughter to marry off, a hundred head of 
poultry, two cows, a fine house, and — gob- 
linsl Worried herself sick, she did. It was 
sad to see her. And the same NikoUca saved her, 
one might say. Give me fifty rubles, says he, 
and I’ll put an end to the goblins. She gave 
him twenty-five to begin with, but when she 
found out about the bottle she refused to 
give him the rest and made an awful fuss. 
Wanted to take him to court, but was ad- 
vised against it. And he has lots of other tricks 
to his credit. ” 



“ril feel the effects of one of theje tricks 
loniorroAN, ’■ the editor cxolairacd CAcitcdlv 
and began to da'^h about the room again. “OIi, 
my Ood! How luw of lumr’ 

‘There, iherf, " the puliliehcr said srotliiiig- 
“print n conettnm, eiplain 1-ow it all 
happened A queer felhm. damn u all! 

pul g.ilihii- in ji -toxe' Humph' We’H (each 
him 0 <if course, hut the scoundrel if 

cle\er, and 'Hio gets lo feel n sort of— some- 
thing— f<ii him " Tlio publisher snapped his 
finger** and hiokcd up at the coiling. 

“So lull find it amusing, do you?” cried 
the editor 

“Well, .ind what of It? Isn’t the whole thing 
lunn)’ He’s ( Je\er, damn himrTotorlcd the 
pubh«!liiT “NN'lial charges do )ou intend lo 
bring ug.iiii«i him?" 

The editor ran over lo the publisher. 

“Xone [ t.in'l, Va<n)Tvanovich, because 
that inventor of goblins is right. The devil 
oaly knows what goes on in jour print-shop, 
d’you liear’’ And I'm madoa fool of all because 
of you ffe s right a ibotisand limes." 

“And that inscrUon— is that right, loo?’’ 
IV piibhslicr asked bWngly, pursing hi^Ji 



“Yes, that, loo. Afler all, wc’ro a' iibdral 
newspaper. ” 

“And wo liave a circulation of two thou- 
sand, including complimentary and exchange’ 
copies, ” the publisher stated dryly, “while 
our competitor sells around nine' thousand.” 

“Well?!” . 

“That’s all. ’’ 

The editor waved his hand hopelessly, and 
again began pacing the floor. • ' 

"A fine fix, ” he iniu-mured, shrugging his 
shoulders. “Everything goes against me. All the 
dogs pile on one, and ho can’t bite back. This 
damned worker's the last straw. Oh; my God!" 

“Stop fretting, old fellow,” Vasily Ivano- 
vich advised suddenly with a good-iiaturcd 
grin, as though ho were exhausted by the 
noise and excitement. “Things like this hap- 
pen from time to time, but they blow over. 
You’ll redeem your reputation. The whole 
b\isincss is more comic than tragic.” 

He hold his plump hand out amicably to 
the editor and was about to go into the inner 
office when the door opened suddenl3' and 
Gvozdev appeared. He was "in' a cap and 
smiled polilcl5^ ' ' ^ 



“I came to tell you, mister editor, that if 
you intend to lake me to court, say so now. 
I mean to go away, and I don't want to lie 
brought back ” 

“Oct out'" howled the editor almost sob- 
bing with rage and rushing to the other end 
ol the room 

“Then U 's quits "And Gvozdev straightened 
his cap, turned serenely, and vanished. 

"What a roguet" the publisher breathed 
m adffliralion, as be turned with a grin on his 
face and liogao unhurriedly to put on his 
top-coat 

Two or three days later Gvozdev was walk- 
ing sedately on the "HiU " He was wearing 
a blue blimsc with a belt round u, loose 
trousers and brightly polished bools. A while 
cap was set at an angle on the back of his head 
and he canu-d a knotty slick in his hand. 

The "Hill” was an easy slope down to iho 
river Tlioic had once been a ihick grovo on 
Ihe slope, but now most of it cleared. 
Here and thero powerful gnarled oaks and 
Wms, battered by thunder-slorms, lifted 
twisted boughs into the sky* Tender shO' 
curled at ihcir roots, vin^ citing' <o lb 



tniiiks. The foot of ondless pi'omenadei-s .had 
made lorUious paths that led down to Uic sunlit 
river. Horizontally crossing the “Hill” was a 
wide walk — an abandoned post-road — and it. 
was chiefly along this that the people strolled 
in two files moving in opposite directions. 

Gvozdev loved to join the people walking 
np and down here, to feel that ho was one of 
them — that ho could breathe just as freely .as 
they did of this air saturated with the smell of 
the leaves, that ho could stroll just as leisure- 
ly as they, that ho was a part of something 
big, and that he was the equal of all these othci’s. 

This day he was slightly drunk, his resolute 
pitted face looked good-natured and sociable. 
Fair locks of hair exuded upwards over his 
left temple, handsomely setting off his car 
and covering his cap-band, imparting to him 
the look of a swaggering workingman who is 
])loased with himself, is ready this very mo- 
ment to sing, dance, or fight, and not averse 
to tossing down a didnk or two. Nat.xirc seemed 
to have given him these locks with their 
peculiar curl as a recommendation to the 
world at largo; here ho is, Nikolai Gvozdev, 
a man of spirit who knows his own price. 
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He looked about liim approvingly, jostled - 
the walkers amicably, suffered their pushes 
without complaint, apologized politely whea 
he stepped on ladies* trains, swallowed dust 
as everyone el«!e did, and on the whole felt 
on top of tlio world 

The sun, seen through the foliage, was 
setting in the meadows across the river. The 
sky was purple, warm, beckoning one to where 
its edge touched the di-ep green of the pas- 
tures Faucifulbhadow'sspread at thefeetofthc 
promonaders, but the people stepped on Ibeni 
without heeding their beauty 

Gvozdev had a cigarette hancing from the 
loft corner of his mouth He let wisps of wnoko 
out of the other as he sized up the people, 
consdous of .an ui^ent desire to chat with 
someone ONcr a mug of beer in the restaurant 
at (he bottom r,{ the "nil?.** There wore no 
acquaintances in sight, aud there was no .suit- 
able occasion to make new ones lu spite of 
the holiday and the bright spring weather, 
the public was sullen for some reason, and 
whilo ho had peered several times into the 
faces of passers-by with a good-natured smile 
and an oxprc«‘’ion of readiness to strike up 


a convcrsalion, no one responded lo his oyor- 
turos. In the mass of heads his eyes. suddenly 
singled out the familiar head of the editor, 
as flat and smooth as if it had been planed. 
Gvozdev smiled as ho remembered how he 
had told the man off. Occasionally the edw 
tor's flat grey hat vanished behind other hats, 
and this worried Gvozdev; ho raised' himself 
on his loos, found it, and smiled again. . 

He walked along with one eye on the editor, 
recalling the time when he, Gvozdev, had been 
Nikolica, the fitter’s son, and the editor had 
boon Mitka, son of the deacon. They bad 
another play-fellow, Mishka, whom they, had 
nicknamed Sugarbowl. Then there was Vaska 
Zhukov, son of a government employee who 
lived in the last house in the street. It was a 
good house — old, overgrown with moss, and 
with a lot of oul-houscs about it. 'Vaska 's 
father kept a marvellous chase of pigeons. 
Their yard, with all the rubbish Vaska’s 
closo-fisled father kept there — broken-down 
carriages, barrels, chests — was an ideal place 
to play hide-and-seek in. Now . Vaska ;was 
district physician, and railway warehouses 
had been built, on the. site, of the old -house. 





It had stood in Zadny Mokry Street on the 
outskirts of tho town; the boys in that street 
bad lived together in peace, but had been at 
constant war wUh the youngsters of other 
streets. They laid waste orchards and vege- 
table patches, played knucklebones and ball 
and other games, and attended the parish 
school. That had been some twenty years 
before. 

Now everything was different. Nikolka’s 
companions, who had been just as mischievous 
and dirty os he iumscU, had moved away and 
grown up to bo important jKJople But Nikolka, 
tho filter’s son. had never got out of Zadny 
Mokry Street. On leaving the parish school 
they had gone to the gymnasium. He had not 
WTiat if ho should go up to tho editor now and 
speak to him? Just say hello and start talk- 
ing? He'd begin bv apologuing for what he'd 
done and then they’d chat about — about any- 
thing — about life in general, perhaps. 

The editor’s hat kept bobbing up. as though 
luring him on, and Gvozdev made his deri- 
sion. The editor was walking all by himself in 
a space free of promcnaders IIo was strolling 
along on his thin legs clad in light trousers. 



his head turning from side to side, his short- 
sighted eyes squinting at the public. Gvozdev 
drew level and looked him in the face affa- 
bly, waiting for a fitting moment to greet 
him and wondering how he would respond. 
“Good day. Mi try Pavlovich!” • 

The editor turned, lifted his hat with one 
hand, adjusted his spectacles with the other, 
recognized Gvozdev, and frowned. 

This did not dishearten Nikolai Gvozdev. 
On the contrary, he leaned pleasantly to- 
wards the editor and engulfed him in fumes 
of vodka as ho said; 

“Taking a walk?” 

The editor slopped for a second, his lips 
and nostrils quivering fastidiously. 

“^^^lat do you want?” he asked dryly. 
“Nothing, It 's justsuch anice day today. And 
I wanted to talk to you about that incident.” 

“I don’t wish to talk to you,” the editor 
declared, quickening his steps. 

' Gvozdev followed him. 

“Don’t wish to? I can understand that. 1 
embarrassed you, and you hold a grudge 
against mo, of course. ’’ 

“You arc — you are drunk,” the editor 
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snapped, “and it you don't leave me alone, 

I shall call the police.” 

, Gvozdev laughed soltly. 

‘‘\Vhat for? ” 

The editor glared at him with the despond- 
ent look of a man who finds himself in an 
annoying situation and does not know how to 
get out oi it. People were throwing them curi- 
ous glances. The editor looked about helplessly. 
Gvozdev noticed this. 

“Let’s turn off," he said, and without 
waiting tor a reply he pressed the editor off 
the wido road on to a narrow path leading 
down through the shrubbery to the foot of 
the hill. 

The editor did not resist— perhaps ho had 
no lime to, or perhaps he thought he could 
rid himself more quickly and simply of his in- 
terlocutor if he were left alone with him. Slow- 
ly and cautiously ho made his way down the 
hill, leaning heavily on his slick, conscious 
of Gvozdev’s breath on the back of his neck 
“There’s a fallen tree here somewhere; \vc'll 
sit on it. Don’t he cross with mo for what I’ve 
done, Mitry Pavlovich I apologize I was 
angry Our anger is so strong somcUmcs that 


even wine can’t quench it. At times like that 
one’s apt to do mischief; give a passer-by a 
poke in the side or something else. ;I’m not 
sorry— what’s done is done, but maybe I 
overdid it, went a bit too far. ” , 

Perhaps this frank confession touched the 
editor; perhaps Gvozdev’s person . aroused ■ his 
curiosity, or perhaps he simply realized he 
could not easily rid himself of the man. At 
any rale, he said; ■! 

“What did you want to speak to me about? ” 
“Oh, lot’s of things. There’s a '.rankling 
bitterness in my sotjil. Let’s sit down.” • : 
“I haven’t time.” i 

“I know, the newspaper. It’ll rob you of 
half your life and ruin your health; Don’t 
think I don’t understand. The publisher? 
He’s invested money in the newspaper,! but 
you’ve invested your life’s blood. ‘You’ve 
ruined your eyes already. Here, sit down. ” ■ 
Beside the path lay a large tree trunk -r-thc 
decaying remains of what had once' • been a 
powerful oak. The branches of a walnut-tree 
bent over it, forming a green canopy; the sky 
glanced through the twigs, coloured by the 
sunset, and the spicy smell of 'fresh foliage 



tilled the air. Gvoidcv sat down, turned to 
the editor ^Ito was still standing and looking 
about indecisively, and l>cgnn to speak: 

“I had a fev, drops to drink today. It’s a dull 
life, Mitry Pavlo\ich! I've lost touch with my 
rollow*\\orkcrs;somehow they and I sec things 
dilfcronlly. \\1ien ! caiighl sight of you 
today, \ suddcnlv rememlK-rcd you and 1 had 
been pood friends once.” 

Tlic suHt changes in the editor’s expression 
v.-cro so funny that CNozdcv could not help 
laughing. 

"Good friends? Wlicn’" 

“Oh, a long lime ago, Mitry Pavlovich. Wo 
used to live on Zadny Mokry Street then, 
rememher? One house away from each other. 
And Mishka Sugarl>owl~-no\v ho’s Mikhail 
Yefimovich Khrulcv, Gnirl Iiivestlgalor—ho 
lived across the street with his strict father. 
D’you rcmemlKT Yefimo\ich’ Many uns iho 
lime ho pulled us round hy the hair. Come, 
sit down." 

The editor nodded and sat donn iie.xL to 
Gvozdev. Ho was rulihing his forehead and 
looking at him uiili the strained look of a man 
trying to rememher something long forgotten. 



Gvozdov was carried away by reminiscences. 

“Thai was Ibo life! \Yliy can’t a man slay 
,a child all his life? Grows np— Avhal for? 
Then grows down — into the grave. Has all 
sorts of troubles — gels biller and like a beast. 
How idiotic it all is— a man lives on and on, 
and in the end there’s nothing left that matters 
much. Bui in those days wc didn’t have such 
dark thoughts. Wc lived as carefree as the 
birds. Fluttered over fences after the fruits- 
of other people's labour. D’you remember, 
I popped you on the nose with a cucumber 
once while wo were thieving in Petrovna's 
vegetable patch. You raised a cry, and I 
ran away. You and your mother came and 
complained, and father whipped the hide off 
me. And Mishka — MiJchail Yefimovich — ’’ 

The editor smiled in spite of himself. Ho had 
wanted to preserve a serious mien in the 
presence of this man, but there was something 
touching in these memories of bright sunny 
childhood days, and for the time being he de- 
tected nothing in Gvozdev’s tone that threat- 
ened his self-respect. Besides, their surround- 
ings wore very pleasant. Somewhere up above 
feet were shuffling over the sand of the foot- 



path, faint voices reached them, sometimes 
laughter, the wind gave little sighs, and all 
these UlLlo sounds were drowned in the melan- 
choly rustic of the leaves. Wien the rustic 
subsided, there were moments of absolute si- 
lence, as though everything were listening 
intently to Gvordev’s disordered reminis- 
cences of their boyhood. 

“Remember Varka, honse-painlcr Kolo- 
koltsov’s daughter’ She’s married to Shaposh- 
mkov, the printer. What o Iad>! I’m afraid 
to go near her. In those days she wa.s a sickly 
litllo girl Remember how she got lost once, 
and all the youngsters from our slroel looked 
for her m the fields and ravines’ Found her 
in the military camp, and brought her home 
across the fields. Wiat a fuss there was— a 
regular hullabaloo* Kolokolslov treated u-s to 
honey-cakes, and Varka said to her mother: 
'Tve been at the officer lady’s, and she wants 
me to be her daughter ’ fla-hai Daughter* Nice 
little girl she was.’’ 

From the river came sounds like the 
sighs of someone who was grieving. A ship 
was passing, noisily clmriiing up the water 
with its paddle-wheels The sky was rosy- 


h'.uHl !ind k\U' «lu?k nbou! Gs'oiuKn 

Si’.d lh>' v'dili'r. Uie ?;>rin>r liiglsl advauixu! 
.-li'.vly, ihr qnie\ In’canjo c<imj>!c'U\ nud, if 
rul hi!u--.'l{ t«> il. Gvor.ik-v' loxwrv'd liss 
v.>'u<‘. Tiv'; odiltir H-lvut'ti v.ilhnul InStTrupliiu! 
fis hc’ call'd i!p pictarc.- of I'no All llnv-c 
5hir,.*c had n'r.ll) liappcia’d. 

“ll litri!= oiu uc v.. r.' n'nlly foatlicrcd in the 
intnv n.-'l, Mnr\ I’si'.l'Mrh, l>iu onr ilii’ht wu? 
d'dicjv’jit. U in. ill .; I'll- ft'.'l had Jo ihltik tlnil 
iny oil pia\ l. Ii .v.^ und I arc !-o diffoivjil 
ja-t h 1 didn't linvt' n chanro Jo go on 
1 that really make a tnan’.' 
Tli'-y i .iy u '.s hfi cini! that citnnt> and the 
place il,' tiMid-- in the hearts <>{ hi''- fellownuni. 
liul—ynt re ia\ f.'lfov. man. And what ant 
I t<! y>)!r' N.'thiii;: at all. isn't that Itiiv?'' 

Tlie editor, en-.^'ro: -.eil in his wvti th'-.iighl; , 
app.'ireii! !\ had ii>-l e.anoht the rjU'’slion, 

’’Vi •, it is.“ h* repin'd irravely ami k!>- 

.c‘r;i''t<'diy. In! o-n h-'tirinq Gvii7(!e%' lanidi !e- 
r:t'ivdti? h.ii!i.-fl[ and '•aid. "'rardenj? What did 
Viifi .‘-ay v.",'.-. Inn''’” 

"it's in:-' tti'.t I'm jn-j n. •thine at nil t'* 
y.'-'.t. It ’5 111! the rnm*' to von v.h‘'t!ii r I i vi't 
‘■r r..n. Yon don't give a linss': for tny “ 'nl 
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I live alone in the world, and all the people 
who know me arc sick lo dcalb of mo. Because 
I have a nasty streak in mo and I like to play 
all sorts of tricks. But I, too, have feelings 
and a brain. I resent my condition, \\Tiy am 
{ any worse than you? It’s only my job—” 

“Yes, all this is very sad,” the editor said,' 
wTinkling bis foreboad. After a pause be con- 
tinued in a soothing voice, “But you see, we 
have to look at it from another point of 
view—” 

“Mitry Pavlovich’ Uliat’s a point of view’ 
People mustn't consider each other from a 
point of view. It must be siraighl from Iho 
heart, ^^'hat's a point of view’ I speak about 
the unfairness of life. D’you think it’s po^i- 
hie to reject me from any point of view? But 
life has rejected me. I haven’t elbow-space 
in it. Wh\^ Because I’m uneducated? But if 
-you, the educated ones, wouldn't keep look- 
ing at things from points of view, then you 
ought to think about me and to lift me up 
to your level, instead of letting me rot here 
in ignorance and bitterness Or maybe joi 
oughtn’t — from some p««nt o! view'’” 

Gvozdev looked at his companion in Iri 



Umph. He {elt, he was in good form, and was 
pouring out all the philosophy he had thought 
up during long years of hard work and dis- 
ordered living. The editor was confounded hy 
the onslaught of his companion; he tried to de- 
termine what sort of person he had before him, 
and how he ought to reply to him. Meanwhile 
Gvozdev, very pleasod^^with himself, continued; 

“You arc clever, you’ll give me a hundred 
answers, and all of them will be — no, you 
oughtn’t. But I say that you ought. Wiry? Be- 
cause you and I, we're both people from 
the same street and the same class. You don't 
belong to the gentry, the ruling class. It’s 
all clear as daylight when we deal with them. 
They say; ‘go to hell!’ — and we go. Because 
they were born aristocrats. You’ve become 
an aristocrat because you learned grammar and 
such-like, but you’re our kind, I can demand 
that you show me my place in life. I'm city- 
bred, and Khrulev is, too, and you’re just 
the deacon’s son.’’ 

“But wait, ’’ put in the editor. "I don’t 
deny your rights — ’’ 

Gvozdev, however, was not at all interested 
in what the editor denied or admitted; he had 
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lo speak his mind, and he felt at this moment 
that he couJcl say e\-er}'(hiog that had ever 
troubled him. 

“ISo, you -wail,’* he said in a low mysterious 
voice, his eyes sparkling with excitement as 
hodrew closer lo the editor “Do you think it’s 
easy fur me lu work for my former play-fellons 
whose noses 1 uacd lo smash'* Was il easy for 
me lo lake a forty-kopek Up from Cospodm 
Khrulcv. the Court Imestigaiur, when I put 
a new toilet la his house last jear^ Wo'rc 
Ihesame kind, and his name used to be Mishka 
Sugacbowl IDs teeth are just as Lad today as 
they were Mhen be was little ” 

The editor was looking at him sideways 
peosiYcIy, silently turning over in his mind 
what tu sdi to him. Something good, trulh- 
lul, siOLCrf Dill at the moment ho found noth- 
ing suitable in his head orhb heart. Il had 
been a lone: linie fcincc idealistic expatiating 
on various "piohlems" had roused in him 
anything liut a fooling ol weariness and bore- 
dom. He hati wautod a rest today, had inlcii- 
lionally avuidod acquaintance';— and here was 
t^is man with lus cpccclics. Tfiero was a Wt 


everything people said. • They wore curious 
speeches, and would serve as an inleresling 
subject lor a fcuillclon. ... 

“You haven’t said anything now, you 
know,’’ he began. “The injustice of human 
relations has long been a matter of discussion. 
But it is novel to hear these things said by 
a man of your type. You express your thoughts 
somewhat faultily and one-sidedly, hut — ’’ 
“That point of view of yours again!" grinned 
Gvozdev, “Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen! You 
were given brains, but not hearts. Tell me 
something to lift this load off niy own heart!" 

He dropped his head and wailed for an 
answer. 

The editor looked at him and frowned; ho 
wanted badly to get away. Gvozdev’s intox- 
ication was making itself felt. He looked 
at the while cap which had slid to the back 
of the man’s head, at his pitted cheeks and his 
rakish locks; he measured his powerful frame 
with his eye, and decided that here was a 
typical worker, and that if — 

“Well?" asked Gvozdev. 

“Wnmt can I say to you? Frankly speaking, 

I don’t quite see what you’re after." 



“That’s it. You can’t loll me anything,’ 
said Gvozdev -with a little laugh. 

The editor sighed with relief, presuming 
that the conversation had come to an end and 
Gvozdev would not pester him any more. Sud- 
denly he had a dreadful thought: ^Vllat if he 
should strike him? The man was so incensed! 

He recalled the expression on Gvozdev’s 
face during the scene at the editorial office, 
and threw him a sidelong glance. 

It had grown dark. The silence was broken 
by a song floating up from the nver— a chorus 
of voices, the tenors distinctly audible. Beetles 
buzzed in the air with a metallic sound. 
Stars pocked through the foliage. Occasionally 
a branch overhead would quiver, causing 
tho leaves to flutter gently. 

“It’s getting damp," said tho editor cauti- 
ously. 

Gvozdev started and turned to him 

“\Vhat did you say?” 

“I said it’s getting damp, and that’s bad 
for tho health.” 

“Oh!" 

There was a pause A shout came from 
the river: 
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“Hcy-y! There on the barge!” 

“I’m afraid I must go. Good-bye.” 

“Let’s have a couple of beers together,” 
Gvozdev said - impetuously, adding with a 
grin, “Do mo the honour!” 

“Sorry, hut it’s too late. I must be getting 
back. ” 

Gvozdev got up and looked sullenly at the 
editor, who got up, too, and held out his hand. 

“So you don’t want to drink beer with me, 
eh? Well, to hell with you!” cried Gvozdev 
pulling his cap over his eyes. “\Vliat an aris- 
tocrat! Five kopeks a dozen! All right, I’ll 
drink by myself.” 

The editor bravely turned his back on his 
companion and wont up the footpath, pulling 
liis head into his shoulders in an odd way, as 
though he feared striking it against something. 
Gvozdev went down the hill with big strides. 

From the river came a strained voice: 

“You on the barge there! Hey, you bas- 
tards! Send the h-o-a-t!” 

And a soft echo spread among the trees; 

“The h-o-a-t!” 
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Tin: ORLOT5 

A.LKOiT cvorj Sallirdax ctor.irr L--fi-rp vo<por«, 
in a rroudv'd hnl.' (.'nrtxani flatlcrvJ «itb 
rull'i'h and h'dr-d in l*> u.-odon ocJbotm^ 
farcinj witb ar>“ ^ 'ilJ U’ lit'ard a v-caan's 
frantic cn#^ .• •mit-j fr.-ni •» ba-*’rJ:cnt win- 
dowf in a --U h-a-o U }• ncin? l.i rrr- 

chant rctconiko\ 

“Stop! Slop. j*>u drunken detjr*ifce uom- 
an would 5h"ul in a roniralto voice 

“Let me .’ul'” ^-'Old r.^oje the reply in a 
man's tec t 

“I won’t, v<u iK-a®!'' 

“You tvon'i. «i'n I jnu’ \Vo'l) *«*'" 

“.Vot if jnu kill nj*'*” 

“Y’ou won’t, wont \va >«'u heathen'" 
“Cod, he’s killing me' Cod'" 

*1 say jou will’" 
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'At the first cry Sonlca Cliizhnc, house-painter 
Suchkov’s apprentice who spent all his daj-s 
mixing paints in one of the sheds in the court- 
yard, would dash out with shining eyes, black as 
a mouse’s, and shout at the top of his voice; 

“The Orlovs are having a fight! Wioop-ocI” 

Always ready for a thrill, Senka would 
rush over to the Orlovs’ xvindows and throw 
himself face down on the ground, his tousled 
head hanging over the edge of the area, -his 
eyes popping out of a rouguish face streaked 
with red and yellow paint as ho stared into 
the dark hole which exuded a smell of mould, 
cobbler’s wax, and fusty leather. 

At the bottom of this hole two people were 
struggling, grunting and cursing with the 
effort. 

“You’ll kill me, ” gasped the woman. 

“Never fear, ’’ her husband consoled her 
with concentrated venom. 

Heavy, dull blows against sornething soft 
could be heard, then squeals, groans, and the 
strained breathing of someone lifting a great 
weight. 

“Ooh, what a smack ho gave her with that 
llisll’’ said Senka, demonstrating whafi was 



going on In tlio collar to tlio lilllc group that 
gaOifrcd roniid liim nnd wliicli asuolly conelsl- 
cd ol ft coupU' of tailors, tlie cnurt-JioU5e cou' 
ricr named l>cvclionko, an flccordinnUl named 
K>‘*l>flV<iv, and a fon' other Io^e^s of free 
ciil‘*rlainmonl,Tlii*> would ply him with ques- 
tion'* nnd lug iznpaiicntly nl his legs and 
his jiJiifn 'oalod tr'>u<ers 
-Well’" 

-Now he's slrflddhnir her hack and hanging 
her no-f’ iiu’ainu the reported Senka, 

shlM’nn;.' 'tsiatleall) fr'>in the sensations he 
was cxperi' ncin? 

The ton, would hend down to the 

tiindott, I'lirniriff to see oil the gruesome 
detail" "I'h ‘heir own e)e< And n/tliough 
Ihcj hail Ih-ch familiar with the tactics 
CitI”otv ttrl"'' ‘-mplojcd in warring with his 
wife, ihr> i ''i!d not lrlpinar\eUing. 

*0->!i. ‘I" fi- nil. has he broken a?" 

“It's .ill h' ’ 'd'. •purline like a fountain.” 
“Mi'Tnl'il h' the women would ex- 

claim ■■ihi h' iul'‘'«hfuicr 
The nlK..rs..t.. ol the men ww more 
QhpeUxo. 

■IVf Sim' liUlicr,’lla') ‘->i“- 





a ^\enry nlliluJe, staring dully at the dirty 
wall ot the house, at the ga«hM ^\llcrc tlio 
pl.'i«U'r had crumbled off and at the stroaVs 
of imilli-colourcd paint — Suchkov's hou«c- 
paiiitcrswcrcin the habit otwiplng their bru<.hes 
on this corner of the bouse when they come 
homo from work. 

Orlov was in his late twenties, Tlie fine 
features of bis sen«ilivc (ace were ornamented 
liy n little dark moustache which ca«t a deep 
shadow over his full red lips. Thick ejehrowb 
nearly met above his large cartilaginous noe. 
From under the«c cvebrows peered lilnck eyes 
that were nl\va>s burning with unrest. A 
imiscular, cnergeuc man of middle sire, somo- 
wbnl stooped from bis work, be would 
sit on the sledge (or n long time in n sort of 
dare, staring at the streaked wall nud draw- 
ing the air deep down into bis hrnad brown 
cliesl. 

The eun went down, but the air in the 
courtyard remained as oppres'-ive ns ever Ii 
smell of paint, ot lar and sour cabhage and 
piitrcfncllon. From nil the windows on Imtli 
floors of the bouse ramp sounds of '-inging and 
quarrelling. Now and again a sodden fate 
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would be tbrust through a window, stare at 
Orlov a moment, and vanioh with a little 
laugh. 

When the house-painters came home from 
work, they would shoot sidelong glances at 
Orlov in passing, wink at each other and fill 
the yard with their lively Kostroma dialect 
as they made ready to go, some to the bath- 
house, others to the pub. The tailprs — a lean, 
bow-legged, half-clad lot — would crawl down 
into the yard from their quarters on the sec- 
ond floor and begin teasing the painters for 
pronouncing their words as if they were spit- 
ting out dried peas. And there would be noise 
and banter and gay bursts of laughter. But 
Orlov would sit there in silence without 
looking at anyone. And no one approached 
him or dared to make jokes at his expense, 
for they all knew he was ferocious at such 
moments. . , 

There he would sit, consumed by a dull 
fury that bore doxvm upon his chest and con- 
strained his breath. His nostrils quivered and 
his lips were cmled back to reveal two rows of 
big strong yellow teeth. Something dark 
ftnd formless was welling up inside of him;. 



red spots sv\’am bclorc his eyes; black misery 
and a longing lor vodka sucked at his vitals, 
llo know that a drink would bring relief, but 
it was not dark yet, and in such a ragged and 
disreputable stale ho was ashamed to walk 
down streets whore be, Grigory Orlov, was 
known to everybody. 

lie did not wish to hccomo a target for 
general laughter, but he could not make him- 
PcU go home to wash and change his clothes, 
the wUe ho Imd beaten was lying there on the 
floor, and she was in every way repulsive to 
him just then. 

She Nsns lying there moaning, knowing that 
she nns in the right, that she was his innocent 
victim. Ho, loo, knew it. He knew that she 
was in the right and ho in the wTong, but this 
only made him bole her the more, because 
deep down in ills soul seethed a dark fury 
that was stronger than his knowledge of right 
and wTong. All his feelings ^cro hazy and 
oppressive, and ho could not help succumb- 
ing to the oppre.ssivcness of them without 
being able to comprehend llioin, but knowing 
that a pint of vodka was the only thing that 
could bring him rehef. 
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Here came Kislyakov, Hie accordionist. He 
was wearing a red silk skirt and a velveteen 
vest and his wide trousers wore tucked into 
the tops of natty boots. He carried his accord- 
ion in a -green cloth bag under one arm, 
his black moustache was twisted into a line 
as straight as an arrow', his cap w’as tipped 
jauntily over one car, and his face radiated 
geniality. Orlov loved him for his gaiety, his 
playing, and his sanguine disposition, and ho 
envied him his carefree existence. 

Congratnialions on xoinning the fight, 

Grigorii, 

And tvinning a black eye ns well. 

Orlov was not angered by this raillery; 
he had heard him say (he same thing at least 
fifty times before and knew' the accordionist 
meant no harm by it; ho w'as just having his 
little joke. 

“Fought another Plevna?” asked Kislyakov, 
lingering for a moment in front of the cobbler. 
“Feeling posh — ^w'ith a head like a squash? 
Come on, let's go the w'ay of all flesh — let's 
have a little drink, you and mo. ” 

“In a little w'hilc, ” said Orlov without 
looking up. 


“I’ll wnit for you there— atitl suffer in 
silence.” 

Orlov would not be long in following him. 
And when ho was gone, a small plump woman 
would clinih out of the hasemcnl, holding on 
to the walh for support Her head was lightly 
hound up in a shawl, out of the folds of which 
peeped one eje and n bit of cheek and forehead. 
She tottered across the conrtjard and cat 
down on the sledgo where lier husband had 
been silting. No one was surprised to see 
Malrona— they were used to her appearing 
when her hushand wa5> gone and they knew 
she would sit there uniil Gngorj, drunk and 
repenlaiit, came home from ihe pub. She 
sal fn lljo courtjard hccauso it was sluffy 
in the collar, and \»ccausc she would have 
to help her drunken hushand down the stairs. 
The slaira were sleep and dilapidated; once 
Grigory had fallen down them and sprained 
hia wri^l. Ilehad heen nnahlo lo work for two 
weeks and she had had to jiawn iheir few 
possessions lo huy food. 

Ever since Ihen Malrona had waited up 
lor him. 

One of her neighhours would s()mclime>- join 



her there. Usually it -would be the retired 
non-commissioned officer Levchenko, a staid 
and seasible Ukrainian with a drooping mous- 
tache, shaved head, and purple nose. 

“Been fighting again?” he v.'ould ask with 
a yawn as he sat down beside her- . 

“What’s it to you?” Matrona would snap 
back. 

“Nothing whatever,” the Ukrainian would 
reply, and there would be a long pause. 

Something deep down in the woman’s chest 
made a rasping sound when she breathed. 

“What are you two alwaj's fighting about? 
Wliat is it stands betw'een you?” I^evchenko 
■'^’OuId begin after sober reflection. 

“That’.s our business.” 

“Don’t doubt it, ” Levchenko v/ould agree, 
nodding. 

“Then -what are you butting in for?” 

“ViTiat a woman! 'rhere’s no saying a -word 
to her! You and Grigory are a match,. I v-dll 
say that. What you need is a good spanking 
twice a day— -once in the morning, once in 
the evening. That would take the starch -out 
of you!” 

And be would get up in a huff and go away, 



wtiicU was jiKt v.]jat she wanird. For some 
time rumours had been circnialirig in the court- 
yard tJial Uie Ubrainlon had riot mado over- 
ture's to licr in vain Tlii'x iiicen*^cd her against 
Vini and against an^ono oho »\Iio did not 
mind his own The Ukrainian would 

marcli oH to ibo othrr -ndc- of the yard with 
a smart milUary stvp, iioiwirlistanding his 
forty 

SuddviiU SonVa vrouW appear out of no- 
where. 

“She's a iiinnthful of red popper, Dial Orlov' 
woman," lie would whisper in Ix^vchcnko'a 
oar, noddiug to where Matioua waw sitting. 
“I'JI ledili vonwhat ret! pepper I*!" threat- 
ned Lev> lioiiko, hut be smiled to Jilm?elf 
lewas fond "f the nimble SenVa and listened 
to whatever he had to ray, tor Sonia 
knew all ihe “iefrels of the court} ard. 

“There - ii" fooling with her." went on 

Seola, isnoi lOii the threat. "TliC painter Mari m 
tried it. and did she BO'S up hi* mog for 
H’wt I«3\\ it mj'scM. She pweded il lile a 



absorbed ibo filUi Lbat surrounded liim with 
tbo ease of a sponge absorl/mg waloi-. One 
fine line already oxlcndod tbo length of bis 
forcbcad, showing I, bat Senka was given to 
])ondoring things. 

Now it was dark in the courtyard. Above it 
gleamed a little square ot dark blue sky all 
a-glittor with stars. Seen from above, tbo yard 
was like a deep pit lined by tall buildings, 
and in one corner of this pit sat a little woman 
recovering from tbo boating .she bad boon given 
and waiting for her drunken husband to come 
homo. 

Tbo Orlovs bad boon married for almost 
four years. A child had been born to them, 
but it died when only eighteen mouths 
old. lloth of them grieved over tbo loss, but 
soon to(d» comfort in the hope of having 
another. 

'J'ho basomout room they lived in was long 
and dark, and it had a vaulted coiling. Beside 
the door, facing the windows, was a big 
RussiaTi stove. A narrow pn.ssngo between the 
stove and the wall led into a square opening 
lighted by two windows giving on to the court- 
yard. The light fell into the collar in oblique 
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room and go lo tlio shop, then wake up her 
husband; by the time ho got up and washed 
himself the samovar would be humming away 
on the table, and they would sit down to a 
breakfast of tea and white bread — one pound 
for the two of them. 

Grigory was a good cobbler and always 
had plenty of work. At breakfast he would 
enumerate the tasks of the day. He himself 
did whatever required the skill of a master, 
leaving to Matrona secondary tasks suck 
as waxing thread, pasting in inner soles and 
nailing on new heel-taps. At breakfast they 
also discussed what they would have for din- 
ner. In the winter, when they ate more, this 
was an interesting topic for discussion; in 
summer they economized by only lighting the 
stove on Sundays, and not even every Sun- 
day, and so the main article of their diet was 
cold soup made of kvass, to which they added 
onions, salt fish, and sometimes meat cooked 
on one of the neighbour’s stoves. Breakfast 
over, they sat down to work — Grigory on an 
overturned pickle-tub with a split side and 
some padded leather on top; his wife on a 
low stool beside him. 


At first they worked in silence— what was 
there to talk about? 'ITiey might exchange a 
few words about their work, but again they 
would relapse into a silence lasting for half 
an hour or more. Tap-tap went the hammer, 
swish-swish wont the thread as it was drawn 
through the leather. Occasionally Grigory 
would give a yawn that invariably ended up 
in a roar or a groan. Matron a would sigh. 
Grigory might smg. His voice hod a metallic 
edge to it, but be sang well Now the words 
of the song flocked together in a quirk and 
plaintive recitative that came in rushing out 
of Grigory’s throat as if afraid something 
might remain unsaid, now they strung them* 
solves out in mournful measures accented by 
ejaculations of “EkhI” and floated, loud and 
doleful, through the window into the court- 
yard. Matrona would add her mellow contralto 
to her husband's tenor. Tho faces of both 
of them would become sad and pensive, and 
Grigory’s dark eyes would grow dim The 
music seemed to stupefy Matrona, who rocked 
back and forth in a sort of trance, ecstatically 
breaking off in the middle of a note, then join- 
ing in again. Neither of them was conscious of 




ignoring the queslions of her husband, whose 
anger alwajs died do\\n as quickly as it 
flared up 

She avoided 1ns eyes that were seeking 
reconciliation and wailing for her *510110, and 
she was filled with a tremulous fear that this 
toying with his feelings would rouse him to 
fury. But at the same tune she found salisfac- 
tion in being angry with him and seeing his 
efforts to make peace At least she w’as living, 
feeling, thinkiDgl 

Both o! them were young and healthy, and 
they loved each other and were proud of each 
other. Grigory was so strong, ^o ardent, so 
handsome, and Matrona was fair and plump, 
with a sparkle in her grey eyes— a buxom 
wench, as the people in the courtyard said. 
They loved each other, but they were horod by 
life, they had no other interests and no new 
impressions to bring them rclici from each other 
and satisfy the normal human longing to think 
and feel— in a word, to Uw. they 

needed as some purpose in life, even though 
it were nothing but the hoarding of mono>, 
coin by coin. 

But they did not have this. 


sot 




he died of the cholera Does that make sense? 
Who cares whether I lived and made boots 
and died or not?” 

Matrona made no comment, sensing some- 
thing aw’csome in her husband’s words. Some- 
times siie would ask him not to say such 
things for they -were against God, who knew 
only too well what to do with people’s lives 
Or again, when she was out ol sorts, she would 
declare sarcastically; 

“If you'd stop drinking you’d find more joy 
in life and such thoughts wouldn’t come into 
your head. Instead of complaining, other peo- 
ple save up money to buy their own workshops 
and live as good as gentlefolk.” 

“Your words sound tinny and prove you’re 
a ninny. Shake your brains and ask yourself 
how' I can give up drinking when it’s the only 
joy I’ve got in hie. Other pcdplcl A lot you 
know about other people! Was 1 like this 
before I got married? If the truth’s to be told, 
it's you that sucks me dry and takes all the 
joy out of life. Ugh, you load!” 

Matrona was offended, but she could not 
deny the truth of her husbands words he 
was gay and affectionate when he was drunk 


Ihose “other people” really were just the prod- 
uct of her imagination; and Grigory had in- 
deed been a merry fellow, very kind-hcarlcd 
and amusing, before they were married, 

"I wonder why. Can it really ho that I'm 
a burden to him? " she asked herself. 

She winced at the thought and foil sorry 
for them both. Going over to him, she looked 
lovingly into his eyes and nestled against 
his breast. 

“Now she’ll start licking me with her 
tongue, the cow, ” said Grigory glumly and 
made as if to push her away, but she only 
pressed closer, sure ho would not repulse her. 

At that, fires wore kindled in his oj'-cs, he 
threw down his work and took his wife on 
his knee, kissing her over and over again, 
drawing in deep breaths and murmuring to 
her softly, as if afraid someone might hear. 

“Ekh, Matrona, it’s a vile life w'e live, you 
and me. We snap at each other like wild beasts. 
And why? Because that’s my fate — every man 
is born under a star, and that star’s his 
fate. ’’ 

But this explanation did not satisfy him 
and he drew his wife closer and fell to thinking. 



For a long lime they ivould sit thus, in the 
foul air of their dingy basement. She would 
sigh and say nothing, but sometimes, in such 
blissful moments, she would remember the 
undeserved insults and injuries received at 
hb hands, and then she would weep softly 
and complain Touched hj her gentle re- 
proaches, ho would caress her more fervently 
and she would grow more tearful In the end 
this would annoy him 

"Stop j’our slobbering* Moyhe it hurts me 
a thousand times w'orso than it docs you when 
I beat you, d’you hear? So shut your mouth. 
Give a woman an inch and she']) take a mile. 
Drop this talk. What’s there to say to a man 
who’s sick to death of living^” 

At other limes he would soften under the 
flow of her quiet tears and impassioned re- 
proaches, and then he would make a dismal, 
laboured effort to explain things. 

“WTiat’s to be done with a man like mo? 
I’m always hurting you, I know that Bui I 
also know’ you’re the only one I’ve got True, 
sometimes I forget il Sometimes I just can’t 
bear to sol eyes on you, Matrona— think of 
thatl As if I'd ate too much of jou. And then 



such a madness creeps inl.o my licarL that I’d 
like lo tear you lo pieces, and myself ns well. 
And Iho more right you are, the harder 1 want, 
lo hit you.” 

She may not have understood him, but .she 
was comforted by his gentlo and contrite tone. 

“God willing, we'il t'el over it — wo'll got 
used lo each otlier." she would say, not realiz- 
ing that they ii ad Ituiu since got used to each 
other and worn emti other out, 

“If only a child was horn to ns, things would 
he differeiil, " she would sigh. “We’d have 
sorneihiiig to amii.so us and to take care 
of." 

“Well, then, why don’t you have a child?" 

“I can’t carry it —not the way yon heat mo. 
A’ou always go hard at mo in the holly and llio 
side. If only you wouldn’t use your feet,..." 

“Il’m,’’ murmured Grigory, taken nhack. 
“As if a man could think where and how lo hit 
at. such moments. I’m not a fiend. I don't do it 
just for fun. It's the misery drives me to it.” 

“Wiero docs it come from — that, misery of 
yours? ’’ asked Malrona \inhappily. 

“It’s my fate, Matronn, ” philosophized Gri- 
gory. “iMy fate and my natnro. Look at me 



— am I worse than another? That Ukrainian, 
for instance? Yet the misery never gets him. 
And he’s all alone — nowifo or anybody. I’d die 
if I didn’t have you. But ho don’t seem to 
mind. Just sits there smoking his pipe and 
smiling, content ho has a pipe to smoke, the 
old devil But I'm not like that. I \\as horn 
with this restlessness in my heart. It’s my 
nature I’m like a steel spring — one touch and 
it starts quivering Take this, for instance; 
I go out for a ualk and see this, llml, and 
tho other, and here am I williout a thing to 
ray name And it makes me mad The Ukral- 
nian^ho don't mind, ho can do without any* 
thing. lie makes me mad loo. damn his whisk* 
ers, because he can do without anything, 
hut as for mo — there’s not a thing I don’t 
want! But I just go on silling hero in lliis 
hole, pegging away without a thing to call 
ray own Or take you — you’re my wife, but 
what of it? You’re just a woman like any 
other, with a full set of a woman’s wares And 
I know all there is to know about you, o\en 
how you’ll sneeze tomorrow, because I’ve 
heard you sneeze at least a thousand times 
So what’s there to get excited about? Not a 



such ft madness creeps into my hoiirt lhat. I’d 
like lo Lear you lo pieces, and myself as well. 
And ihe more right you arc, the harder 1 want 
lo hit you.” 

She may not have understood him, hut she 
was comforted hy his gentle and contrite tone, 
“God willing, we'il get over it— we'll get 
used to each other, ’’ she would say, not rcali'/- 
ing that they had l•>ug since got used lo each 
other and worn eacli other out., 

“If only a cliild was horn lo n.s, things would 
be different," she would sigh. "We’d have 
sonioll\ing to amuse us and to lake care 
of. ” 

“Well, thou, why don’t you have a child?” 
“I can’t cany it— not the way you beat me. 
You always go hard at me in the belly and the 

side. If only yon wouldn’t use your feet ” 

“Il’m,” murmured Grigory, taken aback. 
“As if a man could think where and how to hit 
at such moments. I’m not a fiend. I don’t do it 
just for fun. It’s the misery drives me lo it." 

“W'licro docs it come from — that, misery of 
yours?” asked Matrona unhappily. 

“It’s my fate, Matrona, ” philosophized Gri- 
gory. “My fate and my nature. Look at me 



— am I worse than another? That Ukrainian, 
lor instance? Yet tho misery never gels him. 
And he’s all alone — no'Aifo or anybody. I’d die 
il I didn’t have you. But ho don’t seem to 
mind. Just sits there smoking his pipe and 
smiling, content he has a pipe to smoke, the 
old devil. But I’m not like that I was horn 
with this restlessness in my heart It’s my 
nature. I'm like a steel spring— one touch and 
it starts quivering Take lias, for instance* 
I go out for 0 walk and see this, that, and 
tho other, and hero am 1 without a thing to 
my name. And il makes me mad Tho Ukrai- 
nian— ho dun’t mmd. ho can do without any- 
thing. lie makes me mad loo. damn his whisk- 
ers, because ho can do without anything, 
hut as for mo— there’s not a thing I don’t 
wanll But I just go on sitting hero in this 
hole, pegging away -withonV a thing to tail 
my oivn Or take you— you’re my wife, but 
what of il? You’re just a woman like any 
other, with a full sol of a woman’s wares And 
I know all there b to know about you, oven 
how you’ll snccic tomorrow, hccaxiso I'vo 
heard you sneeze at least a IhoiLsand lime? 
So w’hat’s there to get excited about? Not a 



damn thing. And so I go off to the pub be- 
cause at least it’s cheery there.” 

“What made you get married? ” asked Mat- 
rona. 

Grigory gave a liltlo laugh. 

“The devil only knows,” ho said. "To tell 
you the truth, I never ought to have. I ought 
to have been a tramp. Maybe I’d have gone 
hungry, but at least I’d have been Iree to 
go wherever I pleased, I could have wandered 
to the ends of the earth.” 

“You can go now, and lot me go free, too,” 
said Matrona, who was on the verge of’ tears. 

“You? Whore do you w'ant to go?” asked 
Grigory grimly. 

“Thai’s my business.” 

“Tell me where!” and his eyes flashed 
menacingly. 

“Don't shout. You can’t scare me." 

“So you’ve set your eyes on somebody else, 
have you? Out with it ! ” 

“Let me go I” 

“Go where?” roared Grigory. 

Ho snatched her by the hair, knocking off 
her kerchief. His violence roused her fury, 
and her fury brought enormous satisfaction. 



slirring her lo tho depllis ol her soul, so ihnl, 
inslcad ol saying tho word llint would dis- 
pel his (ears, she lanncd lUc llamcs, looking 
him straight in the ej'C and smiling signifi- 
cantly Ho lost control and beat her — licat 
her mercilessly. 

And at night, os she lay moaning beside 
him in bed, tcrriblj bruised and broken, he 
glanced at her out ol iho corner of his eje and 
sighed profoundlj He tell wretched Ills con* 
scionco troubled liim, !<*r he knew he had no 
caoso for jealousy and had beaten her for no 
reason at all 

"Como, come, that's enough, ' lie said un- 
easily, ‘i suppose 1 m to blame Hut >ou’ro 
a fine one, too \Vh> didn’t you say some- 
thing instead of egging mo on? Wiy did you 
have to do that’" 

She did not answer, Sho knew why. She 
knew that now, bruised and bleeding as she 
was, sho would hnso his carej^ecs — the lender, 
passionate caresses of reconciliation And for 
this sho was willing lo suffer the pom of a 
broken body every day ol her life. And she 
wept from the very anticipation of delight, 
before her husband hadsomuch as touched her. 



"Como, come, Malrona, come my lilllc 
pigeon, don’t cry, forgive me, lovoy, ’’ and he 
stroicod licr liair and kissed her and clenched 
liis teeth against a bitterness that filled his 
whole being. 

Their windows were open, but a view of the 
sky was cut off by a brick wall; as always, their 
room was dark and stuffy and oppressive, 

“Ekh, what a lifel A dog’s life! ’’ whispered 
Grigory, unaitio to express all the pain ho 
felt. "It’s borauso of this hole we live in, 
Malrona. As if wo was buried in the earth 
before our lime.” 

“Lot's move to a now place," said Malrona 
through her tears, taking his words literally. 

“It's not that. Even if wo moved into an 
attic we'd still bo living in a hole, because 
it’s not this collar that’s the hole — it’s life 
itself. ” 

Malrona considered a moment. 

“God willing, things will got bettor with 
us, " she repented. 

“Things will got bettor — you’re always say- 
ing that. But they seem to be getting worse 
instead of hotter. Wo fight more and more 
often. ’’ 


And that was iruo The inlcrvals between 
their quarrels had hccii growing shorter, until 
now Grigory woko up every Saturday morning 
with a feeling of enmity towards liis wHc 
ripe within him 

“Tonight I’m going to Daldy's pub to got 
soaked to the gills,” he would announce. 

Malrona would narrow her ejes and say not 
a word 

“Nothiug to say? That's right, You ’ll 
keep )iOur mouth shut if you know' what’s 
good for jou ” 

In the course o! the day he reminded her of 
Ms intenli'in several times, his venom Increas* 
mg with the approach of evening; ho sensed 
that It hurt her to heat him, and he was in- 
furiated b> the obstinate silence that greotod 
is announi-eraents, and by tbe cold gleam 
a Mr eic that said she was ready to resist 
lim. 

And true enough, in the evemag Senka 
^hnbik, herald of their misforlane, would 
announce the light 

WlEnhebad bealcnliis»Jc,Gii;iiry would 
vanisli, olten (or the nigW, ‘kc 

•ioIsotSundar as well OolU iclmMalro- 



“You*n drinif yoursct! to dcalh,*’ siglied 
Matrona. 

“1 will,” conlinnod Grigory, and spat into 
the corner with llic air of a man to whom il 
makes not Iho slightcsl differonre whether he 
drinks himself to death or not. “And yon’Il 
leave me,” was the detail he added to the 
pictnre of the future, giving her a probing look 
as he said il 

She dropped her eyes, a thing she would 
not have done earlier, and Grigory, seeing 
this,' drew hi3 brows together and sot his 
loclh. Without telling her husband, she would 
go to foilunc-tollers and sorceresses, bringing 
home with her charmed roots or hits of coal. 
Wien this proved ineffective, she had a pray- 
er said to the great martyr Saint Boniface, 
who interceded on behalf of drunkards, and 
all the while the prayer was being read she 
knoll and wept profusely, silently working her 
quivering lips 

More and more often she was possessed by 
a cold and furious hatred for her husband 
whicli gave birth to morbid thoughts, and 
gradually her heart hardened ngainsl thus 
man whoso gay Initglilcr and lender words had 
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“Good morning,” ho said in a deep voice. 
“Allow me to introduce mysell — the sanitary 
inspector. I’ve come to see how you’re get- 
ting on To sniU the air you breathe— very 
had air indeed " 

Orlov smiled and gave a sigh of relief. He 
took to this student at once— his face, with 
the reddish down on checks and chin was so 
pink, wholesome and kindly And he smiled 
in such an exceptional and genial way that 
the Orlovs’ basement room seemed to grow 
brighter and more cheerful because of it. 

“And now, my good people," ho went on 
without stopping, “see that you throw out 
tho garbage more often, because it’s the gar- 
bage that gives off that bad-tasting smell. 
And I’d advise you to wash the pail more 
often, housewife. And why should you be 
wearing such a long face, ray man? ” At 
this he took Orlov’s band and felt his pulse 

The student’s breezy manner abashed the 
Orlovs, ^^atrona smiled confusedly and watched 
him without speaking. Grigory’s smile was 
distrustful. 

“And how arc your tummies?" asked the 
student. “Don’t bo bashful— we all have 


filled her life with brigliLnoss three years 
hcfotc. 

In this way these two people, noillier of 
them bad at heart, went on living day by 
day, wailing for something to happen that 
would end the lurnu'ijl of their preposleroiis 
way of life. 

One Monday morning wlioii the Orlovs were 
having broak[a^t, the imposing figure of a 
policeman upi)earod in the door-way of their 
di.sinal dwelling, Orlov jumped up and made 
a heroic eff<jrl to re\ivo the cvcni.s of the past 
fow' day.s in his .sodden memory ns he fixed hi? 
dull eyes, shadowed by the most dreary ex- 
pectations, on the visilor. 

“This way, this way.” called the police- 
man to somebody outside. 

“It’s dark as a dungeon here, devil take 
that merchant Pclunnikov!” came a young 
and cheerful voice, and the nc.vl moment a 
student in white university uniform entered 
the basement, lie was holding his cap in his 
hand, his hair was close-cropped, lie had a 
high, sunburnt forehead and brown eyes that 
flashed jovially' boliind his glasses. 


simple terms, about the cholera and the 
means of fighting it. As he spoke he Tvalked 
about the room, feeling the walls, glancinw 
into Iho corner where the wash-basin and the 
slop-bucket stood, stooping down and sniff- 
ing at the stove-grate to find out what the 
smell coming from it could be In liis enthu- 
siasm his bass voice kept breaking into tenor 
notes, the simple words he used ranged them- 
selves firmly in the memory of his listeners, 
one after another, of their own accord, without 
any effort on tbcir part. His eyes shone and 
his whole being was charged with enthusiasm 
for tho cause he was serving 
A smile of curiosity played over Grigory's 
face as ho watched him Matrona kept clicking 
her tongue; the policeman disappeared 

“So start cleaning up Ibis very day. A 
house IS being builidowiilbcstroet and thema- 
sons will gladly let you have all the lime you 
W’ant for five kopeks And do slop drinking, 
my mail And now — good-hye for Iho present. 
I’ll drop in again soon.” 

He vanished as suddenly as be had come, 
and the memory of his laughing eyes was 
registered in the pleased sanies on the laces 
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snch a thing? He’s not got that kind of 
mng.” 

All that day thoy talked about tho student 
and what ho had told thorn. Thoy recalled his 
face and tlio way he laughed, and thoy dis- 
covered that a button had been missing from 
his coat, and thoy nearly quarrelled about 
which side it had been missing from. Matrona 
insisted it was tho right side, her hushaiicl 
'said it was the loft and enrsed her roundly 
twice on this account, hut on rememhoring 
that she had not emptied tho bottle when 
pouring out Iiis drink, ho gave in to her. 
'I'hoy resolved to sot about scouring tho room 
tho next day, and then, oxhilarated by an 
oxporionce that had been liko a broalh of 
fi*esb air to them, began talking about tho stu- 
dent again. 

“Ekh, tho son of a gun!” said Grigory ec- 
statically. “Acted ns if ho’d known us for 
ton years! Pokes his noso in ovorywhcrc, 
gives us a lecture, and— out ho goes. No 
shouts, no noiso, oven if ho is ono of your 
higher-ups. Damn it all, Matrona, can't you ^ 
SCO ho really does caro? You could toll tliaf 
from tho very stprt. Thoy want to keep our 



bodies and souls together, and not— not— thaL’« 
all nonsense about poisoning people. Old 
wives’ tales. ‘How are }our tummies?' lie 
asks. It they anted to poison us, what the 
hell would they care about how our tummies 
wore’ And bow slick he explained about 
those — what do you call them’ — those thing- 
umajigs that crawl around in jour insides?" 

“Polj-wogs, or something like that," laughed 
Malroua “Put that was said just to scare us, 
to raako us clean up ” 

‘‘\Vho knows’ Maybe it was all true After 
all, dampness does breed worms Damn it 
all, what did he call those bugs? Polj'wogs’ 
No, not that— tbc word’s on the lip of my 
longue but 1 can’t spit it out.’’ 

Even after Ihc) were in bed they went on 
talking w’llh the naive excitement of chil- 
dren confiding their first striking impres- 
sions And they were still talking when lliej 
dropped off to sleep 
They were awakened early the next morn- 
ing by the house-painters’ fat cook. She was 
standing beside their bed and her face, usu- 
I ally round and red, was drawn and grey. 

1 “Time to bo up and about,” she said bur- 


riedly, flapping her thick lips in an odd way. 
“The cholera’s come to our house. A visita- 
tion of the Lord,” and she burst into tears. 

“Are you crazy?” cried Grigory. 

“And I forgot to empty the slop-bucket 
last night,” said Matrona guiltily. 

“As for me, dears, I’m quitting my job. 
I’ll go away. Away to the country,” said the 
cook. ' 

“Wio’s got it? ” asked Grigory as he jumped 
out of bed. 

“The accordionist. It caught him in the 
night. Right in the belly— convulsions, like 
from arsenic poisoning.” 

“The accordionist?” muttered Grigory. He 
could not believe it. Such a jolly, jaunty 
fellow. Yesterday he had crossed the court- 
yard w'ith his usual peacock' swagger. “I’ll go 
and see him, ’’said Orlov with a dubious laugh. 

Both of the women cried out in fright. 

“Don’t, Grigory, it’s catching!" 

“God Almighty, don’t think of it!” 

Grigory swore, thrust his feet into his 
shoes, and made for the door without combing 
his hair or buttoning the collar of his shirt. 
His wife caught him by the shoulder. He fell 



the trembling ol her band, and ibis, ior some 
reason, Ihtew bim into a passion 
“I’ll smash your face for you! Get awayl " 
he roared, puslnng ber in the chest 
The courtyard was quiet empty. As he 
made his way to the accordionist's door he 
was seized by a chill of fear, and at the same 
time he enjoyed the satisfaction o! leebng 
that he alone, of all the people in their 
house, had the courage to go and see the sick 
man This satisIacUoo was enhanced by the 
sight of the tailors watching him from their 
second-story window lie began to whistle 
and gave a defiant loss of bis head Rut on 
reaching the door he met a slight disappoint- 
monl in the person of Senka Cbizbik. 

Senka had opened the door a crack and 
stuck his sharp nose through it, as usual, 
he was so completely absorbed in his obser- 
vations that he turned round only when 
Grigory tweaked his car. 

‘Tt’s twisted him all up, Uncle Grigory,” 
ho whispered, turning up a smudged face that 
^ had grown more pinched than ever under the 
I of his latest impressions. “He looks 

I like a dried mushroom." 


A wiiiff of foul nir ciimo front (lie room. 
Grigory slood (here lis(eiiiiii; (oScnlcn widioiil 
replying, Irving (o gel n peep nt the .‘;icl: 
man (hrough the mark in (ho door. 

'’Should I givc^hirn n drink of wUer, Uncle 
Grigory?" a.sked Seiikn. 

Grigory glnm-ed down into (ho hoy '.s’ fnro: 
il wn.s (witching all over with nervous agiln- 
(ion, and Grigory himself was ngilatod. 

“retch some water," he ordered, and (hen 
holdly threw open the door and stood in the 
dotir-way, involuntarily straining backwards. 

lie caiighl a hazy vi.si(>a of Kislyakov. The 
accordionist, drc.ssed in his best clothes, was 
sprawling with his chest on the (nhle, grip- 
ping it lightly with hot It hands while his 
feel, in patenl-ie;ither lioois, moved aimless- 
ly over (ho wet floor. 

“Who is it?” he asked Iioai.soly and npalhot- 
ically. 

Grigory squared his shoulders and went over 
to him, slojtjiing gingerly over the floor and 
trying to speak hrighlJy, even jokingly. 

“It’s me, Dmitri Pavlovich. Wlial’s thiSi 
took more than you could hold Inst night?” 
He stared hard at Kislyakov, ovcrcoino by 


fear and curiosity, and liad difliculiy lu rec- 
ognizing him 

Tho accordionist’s fnro wns dinwii, Ills 
cheek-bones stuck out In two slinrji iitiglen, 
Ins ejes, sunken and with grcc’ni‘?li hjkiIh 
round lliem, bad a curiously dull niiil fixer! 
stare, the skin on Ins cheeks was lint colour 
of a corpse on a hot summer day. iTinlileiii/ig 
and dcath-Jikc was hj<? iaco, and only tin- 
faint movement of his jaws proved Hint In- 
was sliU alive. For a long time ho kept Hint 
dull staie fixed on Gngory, onr] Hi)’! filled 
the cobbler v.ith boiror. For some rea'on hr» 
plucked at the scanas of hi- lrf>«-er»i »s li'’ 
stood there, “omc three pav- a^a) from ib" 
sick man, aud he felt a« if rfftnuf^n’: had 
seized him by the ihroai with a cold and 
clammy hand and was'-Io»ly strangling him. 
He wanted to rush out of that r'v.m, on'o ro 
bright and cos\, nowslrang'lj roH and fill "i 
^ith the smell of decay. 

•“Well—'- he began, prtparirz Ur r.tr';sl. 
A shadow passed over the acfordi'-,:.”!’* 
face, ife OfKrned lips that «ere * 1 *^ 

black foam and «3ld ia a ■ 

“I'ci— d\irj2 



Thcso two words, pronouncod with inox- 
pi’cssiblo npnUiy, slrnck Grigory in tlio hood 
and olicsL like two dull blows. Mo grimaced 
foolishly and Uirncd t.o Llio door, bul. a(. tiint 
niomont Sonka riiabcd in, brcat.blo.ss and all 
in a swoal., will) a pail of walcr. 

“Hero — from I, bo Spiridonov’s well — llioy 
didn’t want to give il, to mo, tbo sons of 
bilchos. ” 

Ho put, tlio pail on I bo floor, dashed into 
a corner, came l)ack and banded a glass to 
Grigory, cliatloring all tbo while. 

‘“So you folks have caught tbo cholera?’ 
be says to me. ‘What if wo have?’ says I. 
‘Wo’vo caught it, and you will, too — it’s 
sure to go the rounds now, like that time in 
Lho sottlemoiU,’ I says. Smack! and ho 
gives mo a crack on the bean," 

Grigory dipped up a glassful of water and 
drained it in one draught. Mis cars were 
ringing with those lifeless words: 

‘Tm-dying.” 

But Sonka kept bustling about,, never so 
much in his element. 

, "Water, ’’ murmured the accordionist, mov- 
ing towards them along wdth tbo table. 



Senka leaped up and held a glass of walor 
to his discoloured lips As if in a dream Gri- 
gory, v,'ho was leaning againsl tho wall near 
the door, heard the sick man sip the water 
noisily; then he heard Senka suggest that 
they undress him and put him to Led, and 
then came the voice ot the house-painters' 
cook. Her broad face, wearing a look of fear 
and compassion, was pressed against the 
svindow-pano and she said in a tearful 
voice: 

"Give him some ruro with root in it— two 
spoonfuls of soot to a glassful of rum ’’ 
Another person in the couityard suggested 
wood-oil mixed with picklo hrmo and Impe- 
rial vodka. Suddenly tho light of some re- 
mombranco pierced the dense and oppressive 
gloom that had settled down on Grigory. He 
rubbed lus forehead vigorously, as if to inlen- 
sify the light, then ho turned abruptly and 
tan out of the looin, across the courtyard, 
and down tho street. 

"God Almighty, the cohhler’s got il' lie’-, 
run to the hospital, " wailed the cook ui ex 
planation of Orlov’s sudden departure 
Matrona, who wras standing next to tier, 
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turned pale, opened wide her ej^es and began 
to shake all over. 

"That’s a lie,” she murmured hoarsely, 
scarcely moving her lips. “That accursed dis- 
ease couldn’t get Grigory. He wouldn’t let it. ” 

But the cook, still wailing, ran off, and 
five minutes later a little crowd of neighbours 
and passers-by had gathered in the street in 
front of merchant Petunnikov’s house. The 
same feelings were expressed on all the faces: 
excitement, alternating with hopeless de- 
spair, malice, forced bravado. With a flash of 
bare heels Senka would dash out into the 
fcourtyard and back again to keep the crowd 
informed of the accordionist’s state. 

The people crushed together, filling the 
smelly air of the street with the hum of their 
voices, above which could sometimes be heard 
vicious and meaningless oaths. 

“Look! Orlov!” 

Orlov was riding up to the gate on the shafts 
of a waggon driven by a glum-looking man 
dressed ait in white. 

“Out of the way!” shouted the driver in a 
deep voice, turning his horse straight into 
the crowd. 



The sight of iho ■waggon and tbo shouL 
of the driver cast a damp over tho animation 
of the crowd. Everyone instantly quieted 
down and many of the people hurried away. 

In the waho of the waggon came the stu- 
dent with whom tho Orlovs wore acquainted 
His cap had slipped to tho back of his head, 
sweat ivas streaming oU his brow, and he 
was •u’caring a long robe of blinding whUoness 
with a large round hole with brown edges 
burnt into the front of il 

“Well, where’s the sirk roan?” he asked in 
a loud voice, casting sidelong glances at the 
people gathered in the corner next to the 
gate. Their response was hostile 
“Look at the new cook! "someone called out. 
“Just wait and see what he’ll treat you to! ” 
muttered someone else. 

“He’ 11 give you soup that’ll make you puke,” 
said the wiseacre to he found in any crowd 
This elicited a cheerless burst of laughter 
tinged by fear and distrust. 

“Look, they're not afraid How do you 
explain that?” was tho insinuating question 
put by a man with a strained look on his 
face and a glance full of resentment. 



People sobered and tbeir talk became 
hushed. 

“They’re carrj-ing him out.” 

“Orlov, the bastard.” 

“And he’s not afraid?” 

“Him, the dirty drunk?" 

“Easy, easy, Orlov. Lift his feet higher. 
That’s it. All right, you can drive off, Pyotr, ” 
said the student. “ITI be along soon. Well. 
Orlov, I’ll have to ask you to help me clean 
up this contagion. Incidentally youTl learn 
hov to do it— it may come in handy. Have 
you any objections?” 

“Xo, ” said Orlov, feeling very proud as he 
glanced round. 

“I can help, too,” put in Senka. 

He had accnnipanied the dread waggon to 
the gate and returned just in time to offer 
his services. The student turned his spec- 
tacles on him. 

“And who might you be?” 

“One of the house-painters. Their ’pren- 
tice,” explained Senka. 

“Aren’t you afraid of the cholera?” 

“Me, afraid?” said Senka in amazement. 
■‘Not me! I’m not afraid of nothing!” 



“That so? Good. Well, then—” and the 
student sat down on a barrel lying on the 
ground and rocked back and forth as he ex- 
plained to Grigory and Senka how important 
it v,as to keep thomseKcs clean. 

Matrona came up with an anxious smile on 
her face Hehind her came the cook, niping 
her ejes on her greasy apron. In a little wliife 
they uerc joined by a few other people, who 
■approached as stealthily as a cat creeps up 
on a sparrow In the end there were about 
ten people pressing about the student, and 
Ibis inspired him flo stood in the centre of 
lliem, gesticulating Mgorously as be launched 
on a lecture that one minute brought smiles 
to the faces of his listeners, the next an ex- 
pression of rapt attention, undisguised dis- 
trust, or jceiinu scepticism 

“The most important means of combating 
all disease is cleanliness— cleanliness of the 
body and of the air jou bfcallie," he told 
them ’ 

“God .Almighty!” groaned the house-paint- 
ers’ cook “The only thing that’s sure to 
spare you an untimely death is praying to 
the holy martjT Saint Barbara.” 



“Lots of people live clean and breathe 
clean, and they die anyway,” declared one 
of the listeners. 

Orlov stood next to his -wife -watching the 
student and turning something over in his 
mind. He felt a little tug at his sleeve. 

“Uncle Grigory,” whispered Senlca, his 
eyes glowing like coals. “Looks like Kislya- 
kov’s going to die and he hasn’t got no rcla- 
lives. ^Vho’ll get his accordion?” 

“Shut up, you little rascal,” said Orlov, 
waving him off. 

Senka walked away and stood peering 
through the window of the accordionist’s 
room, searching for something with his eyes. 

“Lime, tar . . . ” enumerated the student iu 
a loud voice. 

• 

In the evening of that turbulent day Ma- 
trona said to her husband as they were hav- 
ing supper; 

“Wlrere did you go with that student today? ” 

Grigory looked at her absently without 
answering. 

He had gone off with the student after fu- 
migating the accordionist's room, and had 
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como back at ihreo in a tliougbtful and taci- 
turn mood. Throwing himself on the bed, he 
had Jain there until supper-lime without 
uttering a single word, although his wife had 
tried more than once to make him speak. 
He did not oven swear at her, and the strange- 
ness and unnaturalocss of this made her 
uneasy 

With Iho instinct of a woman whose whole 
life was centred in her husband, sbo suspect- 
ed him of having been caught vp hy some •' 
infatuation, and fear of this fanned her cu- 
riosity. What could bo troubling him? 

“Maybe you’re not feeling well, Grigory?” 

Ho gulped down the last mouthful of tea 
in his saucer .wiped his moustache on the back 
of his hand and unhurriedly pushed his empty 
glass across the table to hb wife. 

“I went to the barracks with the student,” 
iio said with a frowm. 

“To the cholera barracks?" e.vclaiincd Ma- 
trons, and then, in an awed whisper: “Arc ./ 
there many people there?" ‘ 

“Fif/y-threo, counting our flccordj«uii--t 
Some are getting better— Ihcy’ro up dif' iu\ 
Yellow and skinny." 



“Pooplo who' VO had tho cliolcra? 1 don 'I 
holioYO it. They jirohahly took in a few others 
jusL tor appoarance.s — to make it, look n.s it 
timy was able. Lo cure them.” 

“You’re a tool,” said (irigory curtly, anger 
flashing in his eyes. “All ot you hero arc 
thick-heads. Sluj)id and ignorant, that’s what 
you aro. It’s enough to kill a inau, living 
with such blocklieads. Yon just, can't get a 
thing into those hea<ls ot yoni-s." lie snatched 
up his rctilled glass and grew silent again. 

“.\nd where did you gel to know so much?” 
asked Matrona camsUcally, heaving a sigh. 

lie said nothing — unapproachably severe 
and ihoughttul. The cooling samovar tang a 
wheezy lilllo tune. Throngli the window dritt- 
od smells ot paint, carbolic acid, and tho 
dislvu'bod garbage pit; the dusk, the smells, 
and the wheeze ot the samovar all merged 
into one, and the black stove-opening glowered 
at the man and his wito as if it meant to 
gobble them up at the first opportunity. Tho 
couple crunched at their lumps of sugar, rat- 
tled their dishes, swallowed their tea. Ma- 
trona sighed frequently, Grigory drummed on 
the table with his fingers. 

O 
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“You never saw anything so clean!” he 
burst out unexpectedly “Every single one 
ol the people who work there is dressed in 
white. The sick ones gel baths every rainule. 
And wine, at two-and'a-hall a bottle. And 
the food they cat^ One whilf's enough fo 
Iill your belly As for the w'ay they're looked 
alter— a mother’s care. H'm. .jtVlicre’s the 
sense'’ A man lives lor years and years without 
anybody eating enough even to spit on Mm* 
let alone drop in and ask how bo is and how' 
life's treating him But the mmutc he takes 
It into his head to die they won't let him. 
Why, they half kill themselves to keep him 
alive. Barracks, and wine at Iwo-and-a-half 
a bottle. Can't they sec there’s no sense in 
it? They pul out a hell of a lot of money for 
wine and barracks, couldn’t they spend the 
same money on making life easier for him 
when he’s well— a little hit every year?” 

His wife made no effort to understand what 
he said, it was enough for her that he wa"! 
saying something new, and the conclusion 
she correctly drew was. whatever was seeth- 
ing -in Grigory’s soul boded ill for her. 
She wanted lo know just how it would af- 



feet her, and to know it as soon as possible. 
And this desire was fraught with fear and 
hope and a certain hostility towards her 
husband. 

“They probably know what they’re doing 
better than you do,” she said, pursing her 
lips, when he had finished. 

Grigory shrugged his shoulders, threw her 
a sidelong glance, and after a moment’s 
pause went on with even more asperity in 
his tone; 

“That’s their business, whether they do or 
they don’t. But if I’m the one to die without 
having had a decent taste of life, then I’m 
the one to say what’s what. And here’s what 
I say. I’ve had my fill of this sort of life, 
and I don’t intend to sit and wait for the 
cholera to come and tie me up in knots. I 
can’t. Pyotr Ivanovich says; throw yourself 
straight at it — you against fate, fate against 
you, and see who wins. An open fight and no 
mercy shown. In other words — I’m to go and 
work at the barracks, and that’s that. Under- 
stand? Put my head in the lion’s jaws — if it 
bites it off. I’ll just jerk my legs. Twenty 
rubles a month and maybe a bonus besides. 
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jowct U I stay bere.** 

Grigory brought his bsl do-n-n so hard on 
the table that the dishes ivimpeA n-p. 

At the beginning of his speech Malrona had 
listened 'with an anxious and inquiring look 
on her (ace, as he (inished she narrowed her 
eyes disapprovingly. 

“Was il the sludeni. who advised yon to do 
this?” she asked with restraint. 

“I've got a mind o( my own, I can think 
for myseK/ said Orlov evasively. 

"Well, and what did he advise 50a to do 
with me?” went on Malrona. 

“With you’” The question caught him 
unawares, be had not yet had lima to consider 
his wife. Ilo could leave her at home. Other 
men left their wives at home, but it would 
be dangerous to Icavo Malrona. \’ou had to 
keep an eye on her. Struck by that reah- 
lalion, he scowled and said, '*'You'll go on 
Jiving here. I’ll bring you my wages.” 

“I sec,” said lus wife serenely, and then 
she gave that mcamngtul woman’s smile 
that is sure to produce a slab of jealousy m 
a man’s hcaiv. 


Grigory, who was highly sensitive, instantly 
felt it. But his pride would not let him show 
his- feelings to his wife. 

“Woof-woof, eiuaclc, • quack — that’s all you 
can say.” He waited for her reply. 

But she only smiled that tantalizing smile 
again and said nothing. 

“We, how’s it to he?” snapped Grigory. 

“Wliat’s that?” asked Matrona, who was 
calmly wiping the glasses. 

“You snake! None of your airs, or I’ll let 
you have it!” fumed Grigory. “Mayhc it's 
to my death I’m going.” 

“It’s not mo that’s sending you. Don’t go.” 

“You’d be only too glad to send me. I know 
you, ” he cried sardonically. 

Again she said nothing. This infuriated 
him, but he restrained his usual outburst — 
restrained it because of a most cunning idea, 
or so he considered it, that had just flashed 
through his mind. 

“I know you’d be only too glad to see me 
caught in some shambles, but jmu just wait!” 
he gloated. “I know a trick or two myself. 
I’ll show you!” 

He jumped up, snatched his cap off the win- 
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doW'Sill and went out, leaving his wife re- 
gretting her tactics, resenting his threats, and 
full of apprehension for the future 

“0 Lord, 0 Holy Virgin, Queen of Heaven,” 
she breathed. 

For a long tunc she went on sitting at the 
table trying to guess what Grigory was up 
to. In front of her were washed dishes; the 
setting sun cast a rosy spot of light on the 
while wall opposite their window, the wall 
refracted it into Ibcir basement and it was 
caught on the edge of the glass sugar-bowl 
standing in front of Matrons This meagre 
brightness caught her attention, and she sat 
staring at it with wTinkled brow until her 
ejes ached Then she put away the dishes and 
went to bed 

It w'as dark when Grigory came back. By 
the sound of his step on the stairs she could 
tell he was in a good humour. Ho made his way 
to the bed, cursing the darkness in the room, 
and sat down beside her. 

“Guess what, ” he said with a little laugh 

"^Vhat’ ” 

“You’re going to work there with me. 

“\Vhere’ " she asked in a trembling v( 



"In the same barracks where I'll bo," he 
announced triumphantly. 

She threw her arms about his neck, squeezed 
him hard and kissed him on the lips. 
This was so unc.xpccled that ho pushed her 
away. 

She’s making believe, ho thought. She 
don’t want to work there at all, the minx. 
She’s just making believe — thinks her hus- 
band’s a damn fool, (he lillle hussy. 

“^Vllal’^o you doing that for?’’ he demand- 
ed suspiciously, feeling a sudden urge to throw 
her on the floor. 

“Just becamso, ’’ she answered glibly, 

“None of your tricks! I know you!’’ 

“Ruslan, my gallant knight!” 

“Drop it! I’ll show you!” 

“Grigory, my love!” 

“Listen, do you mean it?” 

Wlien his spirits had been somewhat sub- 
dued by her caresses, he turned to her anxi- 
ously and said: 

“Aren’t you scared?" 

“What of? We’ll bo together, won’t we?” 
she answered simply. 

It was pleasant to hear her say that. 
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“That’s nice o{ you,” he exclaimed, and 
pinched her so hard that she let out a squeal. 

On the Orlovs’ first day at the barracks, 
a great many new patients were brought in, 
and the two tiros, used as they were to the 
slow and even tenor of iheir lives, felt lost 
and terrified in the midst of this seething 
activity. Tlicy were confused at their own 
clumsiness, their difficulty to understand 
what they were told to do, and at the ghostly 
Impressions they received They did Ibolr 
best, but only succeeded in getting in other 
people’s way On several occasions Grigory 
felt that he deserved being shouted at or given 
a severe reprimand for his incompetence, 
but to his great surprise nobody shouted at 
him. 

When one of the doctors — a tall man with 
a black moustache, an aquiline nose and a 
big wart over his right ej-ebrow — told Gri- 
gory to help one of the patients into the 
bath, Grigory seized tho sick man under the 
arms with such a will that ho let out a cry 
and grimaced with pain. 

"You mustn’t break him to bits, friend, 


lie’s lo bo put in llio batb all of a piece,” 
said tlio doctor gravely. 

Grigory was ashamed. The patient, a tall 
lanky follow, forced a smile and said: 

“He's now at it; ho hasn’t learned yet.” 

As soon as the Orlovs arrived at the bar- 
racks an old doctor with a pointed grey beard 
and large glistening eyes gave them a talk 
on how" lo treat the patients, how lo hold 
them when carrying them from one place to 
another, and what lo do in various circum- 
stances. In conclusion he asked Grigory and 
Malrona if they had had baths and gave 
them each a while apron. The doctor had a 
soft voice and spoke quickly; the Orlovs 
liked him immensely. People in white kept 
rushing past, orders wore given and caught 
on the fly, patients moaned and groaned, 
water splashed and flowed, and all these 
sounds Avero borne on air so densely saturated 
with unpleasant odoiu^ that every word 
spoken by a doctor, every gioan emitted by a 
patient, seemed lo have its own stinging 
odour. 

At first Grigory could perceive nothing 
but chaos here. He was sure he w'ould never 





be able to fil in—lhat he ^ouW sultocalo and 
fall ill. But in a few hours he became infected 
by the energy diffused cwrjTshcrc; be grew 
alert, eager to find a moans of being useful, 
for be sensed that be would feel belter and 
calmer if bo joined in Ihc bustle. 

“Bichloride of mercury'” called out a 
doctor. 

“Hot water!’’ ordered a ihin student wall 
red and swollen ejchds 

“Hoy, you—wbat’s your name’ Orlov? Rub 
this follow’s legs This way That's ngbl, 
that’s right Easier, you don't want to lako 
the skin off,” said another student, long; 
haired and pock-marked, os he showeil Giigory 
how to massage 

"They've brought another patient,” some- 
body announced 

"Carry him in, Orlov.” 

And Grigory— dazed, sweaiing, with blear\ 
eyes and foggy mmd— did Ins best At limes 
he w’as so overwhelmed by his impressions 
that lio lost a sense of his own existence. 
Green spots around glazed eyes in carlh-col- 
oured faces, limbs that seemed to have been 
whittled down by disease, sticky smelly skin, 



the horrihlc convulsions of l)Oflios senreely 
alive— all llioso things caused him pangs in 
the heart and sickness in the stomach. 

Once or twice ho caught fleeting glimpses 
of his wife in the corridor of the barracks. 
She had grown thinner, her face was grey and 
wore a distrjictod look. 

“How are ihings?” he once asked. 

She gave him a uan smile and went on with- 
out a word. 

Grigory was si ruck by a thought that was 
unnaluial to liirn; maybo ho hod been wrong 
to drag his woman into this nccur.sed place; 
pho might calcii .something. And so the next 
time ho saw her ho called out sternly; 

"See that you wash your hands often! Take 
good care of yourself!” 

“And if I don't?” .she flung hack, haring 
her small white teeth in a grin. 

That made him angry. A fine place to joke 
in, the little fool! What a low lot they wore, 
women! But Matrona caught the flash of his 
ejfo, and before ho had time to retort she had 
disappeared in the Avomen’s ward. 

A few minutes later ho was carrying a po- 
liceman of his acquaintance to the morgue. 
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The policeman swayed quioUy on Ihe stretch' 
er, his cjos fixed in a glassy stare on the 
hoi bright sky Grigory gazed at him in dull 
horror; only three dajs before ho had met him 
on his heat and had even sworn at him (he 
had a little score to settle with this partic- 
ular policeman) And now here ho lay, this 
man who bad boon so robust and pugnacious — 
dead, hideous, distoitcd by convulsions. 

Grigory felt that there was something xvTong 
in this why should a person be horn into this 
world only to bo earned off in a single day 
by such a loathsome dtscasc’ lie glanced 
down at the policeman and felt eorry for him. 

And then all of a sudden the left hand of 
the corpse stirred and slraiglilened, and the 
left side of Ins twisted mouth that had been 
hanging half-open, fell shut 

“Stop' Pronin — " gasped Grigory os he put 
his end of the slrclcher down, " — he’s alive.” 

The man at the other end turned round and 
stared steadily at the dead man for a mo- 
ment 

''^^'hat’^c you lying for’” be said tartly. 
“He just slraiglilened his arm for the coffin, 
don’t jou know that? Como along ” 



"Bui lio moved," insislod Grigory, riin]<ing 
with (error. 

"Gome uiong, you (]uwv egg. CnuM, you uu- 
dorsliuul wind jMu’ro (old? He slrnighloned 
bis iiriu for (he coffin, I sny, so of course lie 
moved. Your ignorance’ll gei you in (rouble 
one of (hose days. Alive! A fine (biiig (o say 
about, a dead imrj'se! Waul lo si art. Irouldc? 
See you don't sa\ a ward (o nobody about 
Iboir moving. 'I'liey all do it. 'Dio now.s’d 
spread all over Inwn, (be flen'd get turned 
into an elepbanl, and then tbere’d bo boll 
lo pay. Bur\iug people alive! Folks'd come 
swarming bore and bnock (bo lights out of 
us. Out, of you, loo. Here, dump bim off on 
tbc loft." 

Tbo man’s unruffled voice and unliurried 
gait bad a passifying influence on Grigory. 

“Don’t lose beart, you'll gel used to it. 
Not a bad place, ibis. Good food, good tront- 
mont., and all tbo re.sl. Wo 'll all be corpses 
.some dnj', not lung surer. And in tbe mean- 
time, keep a stiff upper lip — tbnt’.s tbo main 
thing. Do you drink?" 

"Yes," said Grigory. 

“Good. I’vo got a bottle bid in a liolo over 



there — whal il -we go over and take a 
swig’ " 

So over they went to the holo behind the 
barracks and took a swig, and then Pronin 
poured a few drops of peppermint on a lump 
of sugar and handed it to Gngoiy, say- 
ing- 

“Eat this to take the smell away. Thoy’rc 
very strict about vodka here— say it’s bad 
for you. " 

“Have you got used to this place’" asked 
Grigory. 

“Mo’ I’vo been here from the very first 
All tho people I’ve seen kick the bucket! 
It’s not exactly a restful sort of life, but it’s 
not had. The Lord's work. Like in battle 
Ever heard about war nurses and medics? 
I saw a lot of them in the Turkish campaign. 
At Ardagan and Kars. Those people aro 
braver than us soldiers We go into battle with 
guns m our hands, with bullets and with bay- 
onets. But they go walking about in a hail 
of bullets like they was taking a stroll in the 
garden. They drag us or the Turks off the 
field to the hospital and all tho while tlio bul- 
lets go whizz' bing* hangi Sometimes a medic 



gels liil, in the hncic of llio head— ping!— 
and il/s all over.” 

Grigory fell heller after ihis talk and a good 
si iff drink of vodka. 

“No dropping Ihe reins onre you’ve, picked 
Ihcm up,” he said to himself as he rnhhed the 
legs of one of the palienls. Ik'hind him 
someone was moaning and calling plaintively: 

“Water. Oh h h, jilense, somehndy. . . . ” 

“Ouch! Hotter’ It helps, d-d-dnclor. Hon- 
est to G-ggod. Do let them add some more 
h-h-hoiling water!" 

“Give him some wine," called out Doctor 
Vaschenko. 

As Grigory swung into the work ho saw that 
things w'ere not really as horrible and repul- 
sive as they had seerm-d at fiml,, and what he 
had taken for chaos was the proper funcliou- 
ing of a great and inlelligent force. Yet ho 
shuddered and glanced furtively out of ihc 
window' into the courtyard every time ho re- 
membered the policeman. Ho believed him 
to be dead, hut his belief was vacillating. 
YHiat if the policeman should stiddenly jump 
up and- let out a cry? And he recalled having 
heard ' someone say that the victims of 
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nllonlion wilh winch ho followoil iho nrlivi- 
Ik'H ol Iho tloclitrs Kt'rvod, n;; il wore, ns o 
harrier provciitiii!' his thoughia from iiitor- 
faring with l)is joh. Never Jjefure had lie .<-eoji 
people work as r-olflesslv as they did h(<re, 
ami ho (liooghl, as ho looked at the weary 
faces of llio doctors ami students, llint here 
were people who really iiid earn the money 
Ihoy got. 

When hi'i work wa> o\er at the oiul of the 
day, the exhauvtfd (irignry went into the 
courtyard of the harracks and lay dowti un- 
der the wimh>w of the chemist shop. His 
head throhhed, he had a gimwing pain in 
his stomach, and his feel ached. Without a 
thought or desire, he slrt'iched out on the 
grass and lay onzim,' up at some fleftcy cdonds 
richly tinged hy the setting stin, and soon he 
was fast asleep. 

lie dreamt llial lie and his wife were lieing 
entertained hy one of the doctors in an enor- 
mous room whose walls were lined willi straight- 
hacked chairs. On these chairs wore silting 
all llic patients from the barracks. The doctor 
and Malrona wero doing a staid Russian dance 
in the middle of the floor and he himself was 


playing tlic accordion and laxigUing because 
the doclor's long legs did not bend and he 
looted lor all the world like a crane in a 
bog as he followed Malmna round the room 
with pompous ceremony And all of the pa- 
tient?, loo, were rocking with laughter. 

Suddenly the policeman appeared in the 
door-way 

"Aha*" he cried menacingly “So you 
thought I had died, did you, Grigory’^ Throw 
me in the morgue, and hero yon arc playing 
the accordion' Well, come along with me. 
Get upi" 

Grigory sat up quickly, trembling all otor 
and in a cold Mveat Doctor Vaschenko was 
squatting across from him 

“iVhat kind ot an aUeiidant arc you, my 
friend, if you sleep on the ground, and c\cn 
on your stomach’" he said reproachlnlly “If 
you chill your stomacU you’ll find yourself 
laid up, and before you know it you may be 
dead That won’t do, ray man You’ve been 
given a bed inside the barracks, haven't 
they told y'ou? You're sweating and you've 
caught a chill. Come along. I'll gi\e you some- 
thing to take ” 



"1 wiiH ft'crni)' i'.nrl of liioil," imiitiiiin'il (’.ri- 

, 

"AH l)ii' wni'.'to. Yoi(‘\i' (;n| Id liil.'i' of 
yo\ir.'^''If. ’l'lu'n'’!'> tli>tii;fr altoiil, ami wa iii-ml 
yon, man. " 

(■rii'ory followail iln' (loi'tor down llio ror- 
r’ulor in ailorn'o, a- ■•ilcnils lie I'tilpi'd down 
aoiiK' ini'dii'ini' mo "f <iiii' I'la'a, llmii <nil of 
anollicr, madi' a f.i.>- ami apal. 

"Now ip) and i.'i i <; .nil- -laap," ;;aid tin' doa- 
lor, ami wmii liolm;; off nii liia loiijt lllill 
li’n'j, 

(inip'i'\ wal'la il loin (!■>, ami llimi anddt’iily, 
with a liroad 1:1111. lan afirr him. 

"ThaiiKM, dorior 

"Whal for.’" lu' asKrd 

"For yonr lr"ul'li' ^ on ran lu* snrt’ I'll do 
my vary ha.sl foi ym. I apprariala yonr poiiu': 
to .anrh pains for nia . . . and . . . ami naad- 
iiif; mo and all that. Thanhs a lot.” 

Tlu* doi'lor .‘-larad in aslonishmant at Ihi.s 
harrachs attamlanl whosa faca was radiant 
with soma lU'w joy, and pra.^anlly hi.s own 
faca hrolca into a smila. 

"Von’ro a qnaar fallow," ha said. "Unt 
that’s all sight, in fart it’s vary nia.a, vi'ry 





sincere. Go ahead and do your best — not lor 
me, but for the patients We've got to save 
people from tins disease— snatch them out 
oi its claw’s, so to speak. Wo will do our best 
to get the better ol \t, won’t we’ But Bvst 
go and get some sleep.'’ 

A minute later Grigory was m bed and drous- 
ing off, pleasantly aware of something warm 
and soothing inside his stomach. He felt hap- 
py, and ho was proud to have exchanged 
those few simple words with the doctor, 

Hii last thought on falling asleep was lliat 
it was too bad Malrona had not hoard them, 
lie would tell her all about it tho next day 
But she wouldn’t believe him, tho liitlo 
pcppor-box 

He was awakened by his wile’s voice the 
next morning 

"Time to go and have your leu, Grigory, ” 
she said 

Ho raised his head and looked at her. She 
smiled at him Her hair was neatly comhed 
and she looked wonderfully clean and fresh 
in her white outfit. 

It was pleasant to see l\ct looking like this, 



but ho' -was disUirbcd by Ibo thought that this 
was how she looked to other men in the bar- 
racks, too. 

“Wlroso tea am I to drink? 1 have my own 
tea — ^why should I go anywhere for it?" he 
said sullenly. 

“I’ll go with you — we’ll have tea together,’’ 
she said, gazing at him with a soft look in 
her eyes. 

Grigory averted his own eyes and said he 
would come. 

Wlien she wont out ho lay back again and 
fell to thinking. 

“'What’s got into her? Inviting mo to have 
tea with her, and looking at mo like that. . . . 
She looks thinner.” He felt sorry for her and 
wanted to do something to please her. Per- 
haps he would buy some sweets for tea. But 
he rejected this idea while he was getting 
washed. No sense in spoiling a woman. She 
could do without the sweets. 

They had their tea in a tiny little room with 
two windows that looked out on a field 
steeped in the golden light of the rising sun. 
Dow still sparkled on the grass near the win- 
dows, and far away, in the rosy haze of 
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eaily morning, they could see the lino of 
trees marking the post'road The sky was 
clear and a breeze wafted the smell of moist 
earth and grasses through the window. 

The tahlo stood against the wall betweotj 
the windows, and at the table sat three peo- 
ple- Grigory, Matrona and a friend of Matro- 
na’s— a tall thin middlo-agcd woman with a 
pock-marked face and kindly grey eyes Kor 
name was FiUlsata Yegorovna, she was un- 
married, her father had been a Collegiate 
Assessor, and she always boiled the water for 
her tea in her own samovar because she could 
not boar to drink water boiled m the hospi- 
tal lank All this she announced to Orlov 
in a cracked voice, and then, having mvitcd 
him to sit down next to the window and fill 
his lungs with “genuinely heavenly air,” she 
went out. 

“Did you get tired yesterday?” Grigory 
asked bis wife 

“Just ax\tul,” she replied vivaciously. “I 
thought my feet would drop off and I was so 
dizzy I couldn’t understand a thing they said 
to me I was scared to death I’d flop right 
over— hardly held out till evening — kept 


praying all tho tinio. ‘Ilnli) ina, Lord,’ 1 
kcpl saving." 

"Are you niraid?" 

“I'm nirnid of I he dead (uies. Do you know — ’’ 
she leaned over and said in an awed whisper; 
“ — Viicy move when they’re dead, honesl to 
goodnc.ss they do. ” 

"I saw that nnsdf, " said Grigory willi a 
deprecating link' laugh “Yesterday Nararov, 
the policeman, ahuust ga\c me a sock in the 
jaw after he was diad. I wn.s carrying him 
to the mergiie and all of a stiddon he gives 
a swing with lus left— 1 hardly had time to 
duck. How do you like that?" He had o.vag- 
gcralcd a hit, hut. it came of itself, without 
any inlonlion on his part. 

Ho enjoyed having ten in this bright clean 
room with windows looking out on tho bound- 
less green fickl.s and blue sky. .And there 
was something else ho liked, Iml ho was 
not sure whether it was his wife or himself. 
Bui most of all he wanted to show' tlic hcsl 
side of his nature, to he the hero of the 
day. 

“Once I sel to work in oarnesl, the ground'll 
sizzle under my feel, you’ll see. And 1 have 





Tiv reasons For one tbing, the people hero— 
Ihcy don’t belong to this world." 

And he told her about the talk be bad bad 
with the doctor, again exaggerating without 
noticing it, and this put him in an even bet- 
ter humour 

“For another thing, the work ilscll. It’s 
a great work— somotlang like war, Cor instance; 
cholera on one side, patients on the other, 
and who’ll wiiP It's work that takes brains, 
and evorj thing’s got to be just so. Alter all, 
what js the cholera Thai’s a thing you’ve 
got to know, and then hit it Cor all jou’ro 
^orlh, right in the weak spot. Doctor Ya- 
sthenko said to me *\nd ><iu'rc just the lel- 
low we need Cor that, Oilov,’ he says. ‘Go 
right aClcr it,’ ho says, ‘drive U out oC ihoir 
feel into their bellies, and there,’ he says, 
‘I’ll catch It with somclhiug good and bitter. 
And that ’ll he the end ol it, and the patient’ll 
gel well and bo Ihanklul to me and you all 
his hie, because wbo kept bini Irora dying? 
We did’’” and Grigory stuck out Ins chest 
and looked at Ins witc with shining eyes. 

She smiled back at him wislIuUy. He looked 
very handsome at this moment, very much 


like the Grigory she had known hoSove they 
were married. 

“We’ve got people like that in our ward, 
too — so kind-hearted and hard-working. There’s 
one doctor— a big fat woman in glasses. 
Awfully nice people, without any airs, and 
you can always understand what they say to 
you. ’’ 

"So you don’t mind? You’re content?’’ 
asked Grigory, whose exhilaration had some- 
what abated. 

"Me? Lord, you can judge for yourself: I 
get twelve rubles, you get twenty, all togeth- 
er thirty-two rubles a month and no expenses 
at all. Look how much we’ll be able to save 
up by winter if the cholera keeps up. God 
willing, we'll manage to crawl out of that 
basement of ours. ’’ 

“H’m, that’s something to think about,’’ 
mused Grigory. After a little pause he struck 
his wife on the back in an upsurge of hope 
and exclaimed, "Ekh, Malrona, the sun’ll 
be shining on us, too, one of those days! Just 
you keep your chin up!” 

She -was radiant. 

“If only you don’t — ” 


“Nol a word about Ibal! ‘Choose your needle 
by the leather, your bools by the -wealheT.’ 

\i OUT hlc’s dUIcrcnl, it’U be different, 
loo." 

“Ah, merciful heavens, if only it’d be like 
that!” 

“Monc of that novil’’ 

‘'Grigory, love'” 

They ■were filled with new feeling for each 
other when they parlcA, and their hopes 
made them gay and courageous and ready to 
work their fingers to the Inme 
Several limes in the next ibrcc or four days 
Grigory was cotnplimontod on his quickness 
and efficiency, and at the same time he no- 
ticed that Pronin and a few other attendants 
were jealous of him and tried to do him lit- 
tle injuries lie grew wary and developed a 
dislike for the fat-faced Pronin with whom 
lie had been willing to make friends and have 
‘■heart-to-hoarl” talks It was very painful 
to sec the undisguised attempts of his com- 
rades to spite him. 

The scoundrels,” he said to himself, and 
set his ]aw, detennined to lose no opporlu- 
■ nily of reiurmng lu tor tat. Involuntarily 



liis lliougbls l.uriiod Lo his wife— ho could 
loll her cverylhiiig wVl.houl feivv of her envy- 
ing his success or pourinu; carbolic acid on his 
bools ns Pronin had done. 

The succeeding days were jusl as busy and 
oxciling as Ihc firsi had been, hul Grigory 
did not. become so worn o>il, because with 
every day he expemled his slrenglh more ra- 
lioually. He learned lo recognize Ihc smells 
of the difforeiii medicines, and when he had 
made (he acanunnlance of clher he used to 
lake greal whiffs of it on the sly, having dis- 
covered lhal il gave almost ns pleasurable ro- 
sulls as a sizable glass of vodka. The doctors 
and studonls got lo like him more and more 
for his quickness in grasj)ing orders, his kind- 
ness and loquacilY, and liis ability lo enter- 
tain the patients. 'I'lic s\im total of impres- 
sions gained from this new way of life induced 
in Grigory a mood that was curiously exalted. 
He felt that he was a j)erson of uncommon 
parts. And within him was born a desire lo 
do something that would attract ovoryoiie’s 
attention to himself — something that would 
astound everyone. This was no more or less 
than the desire for self-assertion on the part 



ot a creature wlio had suddenly come to recog- 
nUo himscU as a human being, but ^ho, 
still entertaining doubts ol a lact so new to 
him, sought a moans ol convincing himsoU 
and others ol its reality Lillie by little his 
desire lor scU-a«scrlion became transformed 
into a thirst to pertorm some great leal of 
self-sacrificc. 

Such a frame of mind led Grigory to take 
unuecossary risks One day, fur instance, he 
ovarstrainod himscil by carrying a heavy pa- 
tient from Ills bed into the bath all alone, 
v.Uhout nailing lor help He undertook the 
care of the dirtiest patients, nos contemp- 
tuous of the danger of contagion, and accept- 
ed the dead tvltli a simplicity that verged on 
cynicism. But this was not enough for him 
fie yearned to do something big, and this 
yearning grew and grew, tormenting birn and 
driving bun to a stole of despondency At 
such limes ho poured out his heart to his wife, 
or he had no one else to talk to 
One evening when llicir work was over and 
hey had had their supper, the couph: went 
•or a walk in the fields 'Iho barracks had 
een built at some distance from tow-n in s 


long grocn valley bordered by a dark strip 
of woods on one side and a lino of city dwell- 
ings on the otbor. To Ibc norlb ibc field 
slreLcbod off into the distance, wlicro its 
green expanses merged with the dim blue 
liori'/.on; to the soutb it was cut off by a cliff 
that followed the course of the river. Along 
this cliff wont the post-road with its line of 
old and spreading trees set at oven intervals. 
The sun was setting, and above the dark green 
foliage of the orclinrds flared the crosses of 
the churches, throwing back the light in gold- 
en rays; the windows of the houses on the 
outskirts likewise reflected the rod flamo.s of 
the sunset., music was being played somowhoro, 
a .smell of resin came from a ravine thickly 
overgrown with young firs and spruce, the 
w'oods poured their heavy perfume into the 
air, warm gusts of fragrant wind sw’opt gejitly 
towards the town. It was lovely in those 
broad empty fields— so quiet, and so sweetly 
sad . 

Grigory and Matrona W'alkcd over the fields 
in silence, glad to bo drinking in this pure air 
instead of the smells of the barracks. 

“I w'ondor whore that music’s coming 
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from— the town or the camp?” Malrona 
ashed her husband, who was plunged in 
thought. 

She did not like him to hocome thoughtful. 
He seemed strange and far aw’ay at such 
limes, and they saw* so little of each other 
now that she treasured every moment. 

“Music? " asked Grigory liko one roused 
from a dream. “To hell with it, that music! 
You ought to hear the music playing in my 
SouH That’s real music!" 

'‘\Vhat are you saying?” asked Malrona, 
glancing anxiously mlo her husband's face. 

“I— I don't know 1 only know that ray 
heart's on fire It’s space 1 need— space, so 
that I could let go with all ray strength. Ekh, 
there’s just nothing that could get the belter 
of this strength in mo! II, for instance, this 
cholera was turned into a man, a giant — say 
Ilya Muroniels himself — wouldn't I give it 
to him, just! A fight to the dcallil You’re 
strong, and so is Gngory Orlov, so como on, 
let’s see who’ll wrin! I’d squceie the life out 
of him and then I’d lie down and die m>sclf. 
And they’d put a cross on my grave out in 
the fields, saying: ‘Here lies Grigory Andrey- 


GVicli Orlov, who freed Russia of the cholera.’ 
Nothing more." 

His face shone and his eyes flashed as he 
spolce. 

“My hig strong man!” murmured Matrona, 
pressing close to him. 

“I’d throw myself against a hundred dag- 
gers if I thought any good would come of it. 
If it would maho life any easier. Because I’ve 
had a glimpse of what people can be~doc- 
tor Vaschenko, for instance, and that student' 
Khokhryakov. You'd never believe the way 
they workl It’s a marvel they’re still alive. 
And do you think they do it for money? No- 
body ’d work like that for money. That doc- 
tor’s got a nice little pile, and some more be- 
sides, you can be sure of that. But when the 
old doctor took sick last time, Vaschenko 
worked four days without even taking off-lime 
to go home. Money don’t count with them. 
It’s pity that counts. Pity for others, but no 
pity for themselves. Who do they pity? Any- 
body. Mishka Usov, for instance, and Mishka’s 
place is in jail, as everybody knoAvs, because 
Mishka’s a thief and maybe worse. But they 
did their best to help Mishka get better. And 



when he got out of bed they were so glad they 
just laughed And I want to have a taste of 
that gladness— ‘lots and lots of it — enough 
to drown in Becauso it hurts just to stand 
there and watch while they’re laughing with 
gladness It makes me ache and burn all 
over. Ekh, damn it all!” 

And Grigory grew thoughtful again. 

Malrona said nothing, but her heart was 
beating painfully. Sho was frightened by her 
husband’s vehemence. Behind bis words sho 
distinctly perceived the intensity of his yearn- 
ing, a yearning she did not understand be- 
causo sho did not lr>' to It was her husband 
who was dear and essential to her, and not 
some abstract hero. 

They came to the edge of the ravine and sat 
down side by side The curly crowns of young 
birches looked up at them. Blue mist clung 
to the bottom of the ravine, and out of its 
depths rose a smell of dampness, pine needles, 
and last year’s leaves. From time to time a 
breeze blew, the boughs of the birches snayed, 
and so did the little fir-trees. The whole 
ravine was filled with a timid tremulous 
murmur, as if someone whom the trees loved 
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dearly had fallen asleep in the shelter of their 
branches, and they were whispering to each 
other ever so softly, fearful of waking him up. 
Lights flashed on in the town — bright flowers 
against the dark background of the or- 
chards. The Orlovs sat without speaking, he 
drumming on his knee with his fingers, she 
gazing up at him and sighing softly. 

Suddenly she threw her arms about his 
neck and put her head on his breast. 

“Grigory, my darling, my love!” she whis- 
pered. “How wonderful you are to me again, 
my l)ig strong man! It’s as if wo wore living 
like wo did when wo were just married. You 
never say anything to hurt me any more, and 
you talk to mo all the time, telling me what’s 
in your heart, and you don’t beat me. . . .’’ 

“Is that what you’re longing for? I can 
give you a thumping if you want it, ’’ he joked 
tenderly, caught up in a wave of love and 
pity for his wife. 

Ho began to stroke her hair and found it 
pleasant — so fatherly — as if she were a child. 
And Matrona really was like a child, curled 
up in a soft warm ball in his arms and nestl- 
ing against his breast. 
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“Darling,” sho murmured. 

He took a deep breath and words that were 
new to him and to her came pouring out ol 
his mouth of their own accord. 

“My little kitten. Say what you will, but 
there’s no friend like your husband. And you 
keep looking round for someone else. If I 
was hard on you sometimes, that was just 
because of the misery. Living there in that 
hole, never seeing the light, not knowing 
what people wore really like. My eyes were 
opened as soon as I got out of that bole, but 
I was blind until then. Now I know that, 
say what you will, your wife’s your best 
friend Because, to tell you the truth, most 
people are just vermin. All they want is to 
give people boils. Pronin and Vasyukov, for 
instance. But they can go to — sh, not a word, 
Matronal We’ll come round yet, just you 
keep your chin up I We’ll start to live decent 
and sensible. Come, what's the matter, you 
little simpleton?” 

She was weeping tears of happiness and she 
answered his question with kisses 

“Love,” he whispered and kissed her in 
turn. 



And so l)ot]i of Lliom kissed each oLlior’s 
Lears away, and both Lasted Lhoir salLy fla- 
vour. And for a long time Grigory wonL on 
uLlering words LhaL were new to him. 

IL grew dark. The sLar-strewn sky gazed 
down on Llie earLh in solemn sadness, and 
Lhe fields were as quiet, ns Lbc sky. 

They had formed the habit, of having hreak- 
fasL LogeLlior. On Lhe morning afLcr Lheir 
Lalk in Lhe fields, Grigory camo to his wife’s 
room looking glum and self-conscious. Fe- 
liLsaLa was ill and so MnLrona was alone. She 
turned a radiant, face Lo him, but it clouded 
instantly. 

“Wliat’s the matter? Aren’t you well? " 

“I’m all right,” ho answered coldly, taking 
his chair. 

“Then what is it?” 

“I couldn't sleep. Lay awake thinking. 
The way wo billcd-aud-coood, you and me, 
last night — regular softies. And now I’m 
ashamed of myself. That won’t do. You wom- 
en are always thinking of waj’s of twisting 
a man round your little finger. But don't 
think you can do that to me! Nothing’ll come 
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of it. You can’t trap me; I'll Oot fall for your 
wiles, and don’t you forget it!” 

He said this with great emphasis, but with- 
out looking at his wife Matrona kept her eyes 
on his face and her lips were oddly twisted 
“So you’re sorry you and me were so close 
last night, are you?” she murmured. “Sorry 
you kissed me and loved me, is that it'’ If 
you only knew how it hurts to hear you say 
such a thing' You’!! break my heart with 
your cruel words. What is it you want? Are 
you tired of me^ Don’t you love me any 
more, or what’” 

She looked at bun suspiciously, and there 
was bitterness and challenge in her tone 
“N-no,” said Grigory uncomfortably, “but 
on the whole — you know what kind of a life 
you and me lived. The very thought of it’s 
enough to turn your stomach. And now we've 
climbed out of it — and — I'm scared. Every- 
thing changed so sudden It’s as if I was a 
different man, and you, too. What does it 
mean? What will happen next’” 

“Wiatever God wills, Grigory, ” said Ma- 
trona gravely “But don't you be sorry you 
was so loving last mght." 




than me, and so is Pyotr Ivanovich and lots 
of others. In other words, they're not my 
equal and I’m not theirs and I know it. They 
cured Mishta Usov and were glad ol it and 
1 can’t understand a thing like that. Why 
be glad because a person’s cured? The life 
ha leads la worse than cholera eonvulsions it 
the truth be told They know this, and still 
they’re glad. And I’d like to be glad like they 
are, but I can’t. Because — what's there to bo 
glad about, when you come right down to it?" 

“But they tool sorry for people,” objected 
Matrons “In out ward, too, you ought to 
SCO w’hat goes on nhen a woman starts to gel 
heltcrl And il she's poor, they give her mon- 
ey and medicine and advice when they send 
her home. It makes you want to cry, they’re 
60 good " 

■^^ry? It just makes mo surprised, that’s 
all. "Grigory shrugged his shoulders, scratched 
his head and gave his wife a puzzled 
look. 

In a sudden buisl ol eloquence she be^a (o 
prove to him that people ought to be pliied 
She leaned towards him. her soft e>ts fjied 
on bis face, and talked about people and 




The busy energetic life she -was leading 
raised her in her own estimation. She was not 
given to pondering and weighing things, but 
whenever she recalled her life in the basement 
taken up entirely with looking after her hus- 
band and their little household, she could not 
help comparing it with the present, and 
little by little the dismal memory of their 
existence in that bole faded out of her mind 
The authorities at the barracks came to love 
her lor her deftness and industry, everyone 
was kind to her and treated her as a human 
being, a thing she had never known before, 
and this spurred her on to greater effort 

Once, during the night shift, the fat doc- 
tor asked hot about her former life, and Ma- 
trona willingly and frankly told her every- 
thing. Suddenly she broke off and gave a 
little laugh. 

“What are yon laughing at?” asked the 
doctor 

“Nothing special But it was an awful way 
to live — and — can you believe it? — I never 
knew it. Not until this very minute.” 

After that review of the past, Matrona de- 
veloped a curious attitude toward her bus- 



band, Slio Jovcd liim as much as ever, Jovod 
him wilh the blind love of the female, but 
now it seemed to her that Grigory owed her 
something. Sometimes wljon she was talking 
to him she adopted a protective tone, for his 
restless tirades often moved her to pity. But 
there wore momonls when she doubted that 
she and her husband would ever live a quiet 
peaceful life, although she believed that 
Grigory would settle down and the misery 
he suffered would abate. 

They had been fated to find each other, 
and the two of them, both young, strong, and 
industrious, would have gone on living a 
dreary half-famished existence devoted whol- 
ly to the daily struggle for broad had they 
not been spared this by what Grigory called 
“the restlessness in his heart” which would 
not let him reconcile himself to the daily 
grind. 

One gloomy September morning the waggon 
came into the courtyard of the barracks, and 
Pronin lifted out of it a little paint-stained 
boy — livid, emaciated, scarcely drawing breath, 

“Another one from the Petunnikov house on 
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Mokry Street,” said the drlwr wlien he was 
asked \\here the patient came from 

“Seiika' ’’exclaimed Grigorynnhappily "Yon 
poor htllc piip! Senka, do 3’ou know me?” 

"Y-yes, ’’ said Senka with difficulty, slowly 
rolling up his cj Oslo sec Orlov, who ^ as hold- 
ing the head of the stretcher and bonding 
over him. 

“Such a lively little cricket! How did this 
ever happen to jou’” asked Grigory. He was 
strangely mo\cd Lj the sight of this child in 
the throes of disease, and his conflicting emo- 
tions V.C1U reduced to one question ns ho stood 
there shaking his head dolefully: 

should a child have to got it?" 

Senka shivered and said nothing 

They pul him to hod and began taking off 
his rags, stained every colour of the rainbow. 

“I’m cold,” said Senka. 

“We're going to give you a hot bath and 
taake you woll," said Gngory. 

“You can’t moke me \\cll, "whispered Sen- 
ka. “Uncle Grigory, bend down . . • your 
car. . . I stole the accordion ... it 8 in the 
woodshed . . . ihrco days ago 1 touched il for 
the first lime . . after I had 


Il/.s n marvel. I hid it ... and thal'a 
when ... I get the J»eily-iichf. .S<‘e? nec.'iur-o I 
pinned . . , it. '.s hanging en tlie wall under the 
plnir.p ... I plncked ••.onu* wood in front of it. 
Give it hack, Uncle Grigory. The accrirdionipl 
had n pi.pler . . . she npked for it ... give 
it to her." Ho uttered n groan and went ofi 
into a fit. of convulsionp. 

Everything pospihlo wa.-^ done to save him, 
hut life had been unnhle to lake a firm hold 
in Senka'p undernourished body, and in the 
evening (irigory carried him to Iho morguo. 
He fell as if .someone had done him n jiprs-'on- 
al injury. 

In Iho morguo Grigory tried to .straighier 
the child's limbs, hut ho rouid not. Ho went 
away crashed, di.sheartened, carrying in hi.s 
mind a picture of the twisted iiody of thU 
little hoy, once so lively. 

Ho was robbed of strength by the realiza- 
tion of his helple.ssne?s in the face of donlh. 
How carefully ho had tended Senka, how 
fronziedly the doctors had worked over him 
— and yet ho had died. It filled him with re- 
sentment. One of thoso days the disease would 
seize Grigory, too, lio liim into knots, and 
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lhat would be Iho end He was frightened, 
gripped by loneliness If only bo could talk 
to some wise person about all this! More 
than once he had tried to get into conversa- 
tion w'ith one of the students, bill none of 
them had time to philosophize There was 
nothing to do but go and talk to his wife. 
And he wont, sad and gloomy 

She was washing herself in a corner of the 
room and the samovar was boiling on the 
table, filling the room with its hissing and 
steaming. 

Grigory sat down without a word and 
gazed at his wife’s smooth shoulders The 
samovar gurgled, water splashed, Malrona 
snoilod, footsteps passed up and down in 
the cotridot and Grigory Vtiod to guess by 
the sound whoso they were. 

Suddenly it seemed to him lhat Matrona’s 
shoulders were as cold and clammy as Senka’s 
had been as he lay in convulsions lie shud 
dered. 

“Senka died,” he announced in a dull 
voice 

“Senka! May the Lord receive his soul in 
peace,” intoned Malrona reverently, and then 


she began to spit and sputter — the soap had 
got into her mouth. 

“A pity,” sighed Gidgory. 

“He was a little devil. ” 

“Well, he's dead now, and it’s not for you 
to say what he was or what he wasn’t. And it’s 
a great pity he’s dead. He was a quick one. 
That accordion, now — er . . . h’m. A nimble 
little fellow. Sometimes I used to look at 
him and wonder if I oughtn’t to take him on 
as a sort of ’prentice. An orphan. We’d have 
got used to him and he’d have been like a 
son to us. You’re a strong healthy woman, but 
you don’t have any children. Had one baby and 
that’s all. Too bad. If we had some little shav- 
ers running round, life wouldn’t be so empty. 
This way, what are we working for? To feed 
ourselves. And what’s that for? To go on 
working. And the crazy wheel goes round and 
round. It'd be different if we had children.” 

He hung his head as he spoke, and his 
tone was sad and complaining. Matrona, who 
was standing in front of him, grew paler and 
paler as she . listened. 

“I’m healthy, you’re healthy, and still we 
have no children,” went on Grigory. “Why’s 



that? I keep thinking about it. It's this that 
drives me to drink." 

“That’s a lie,** said Matrona in a loud 
voice. “That's a lid Don’t dare say such 
a foul thing to me, hear? Don't darcl You 
drink just lor the mischief of it— because 
you can’t control yourself Tiiat's a lid’’ 
Grigory v.’as stunned He leaned hack in 
his chair to get a heller look at his wife and 
could not believe it vas she. Never before 
had ho seen her in such a rage, never be- 
fore bad she looked at him v.iih such wither- 
ing scorn or spoken walb such force 

“Well’” drawled Grigory tauntingly, grip- 
ping the edge of bis <bair with both hands. 
"Wcli? What else have you lo say?” 

“Lots! 1 ^ould never have said it if you 
hadn't thrown this id my teeth. I don’t 
bear you any children’ No, and I nc%-er will! 
I can'll I'll never have a child!” Tlie cry 
was smothered in sobs 

“Don't shout," said her husband. 

“And why won’t 1? Rcint'mbc'r bow oflen 
you beat me? Tlie number of limes you 
kicked mo in the belly? Go ahead and count 
Ihoml llcmcmbcrhov; you slammed and pound- 



cd me? Do you know how much blood I 
lost hccausG of your floggings? My night- 
dress would be soaked to the very Lop! Thai’s 
why I don’t bear you any children, loving 
husband! And how dare you throAV it in my 
teeth now? You ought to be ashamed to let 
me see that mug of yours. You’re a murder- 
er, that’s what 5'ou are! You murdered 
your own children, and now you blame me 
for not having any! I’ve borne everything. 
I’ve forgiven you everything, but I won’t 
forgive you those words as long as I live! 
To my dying day I’ll remember them! Don’t 
you really know it’s you who’s to blame, 
because of the beatings you gave me? Am I 
any dillerent from other women that I 
shouldn’t want children? How many nights 
have I laid awake praying God to save the child 
in my womb from your blows, you murderer! 
The sight of other people’s children made me 
choke with envy, and with pity for myself. 
Holy Virgin, how I wanted a child! I used 
to fondle that Senka on the sly . . . me . . . 
a barren woman! Oh, merciful God!” 

She gasped for breath. The words poured 
out of her mouth incoherently. Her face grew 



splolchcd> she trembled all over and clutched 
at, her breast, sobs rose in her throat. Gri- 
gory, pale and distraught, stared -wide-eyed 
at this woman he had never seen before. And 
he was afraid of her— afraid she would spring 
at his throat and strangle him that was the 
threat in those wild eyes, flaming with ven- 
geance She was twice ns strong as he was 
now, ho realized U, and was afraid. He could 
not gel up and strike her ns he would certain- 
ly hate done had u not been for the transforma- 
tion wrought in her by some mighty force. 

'it’s my soul you injured Great is the sin 
you commuted against mc>’ Cut I tuffored 
it all and said nothing— l>ecausc 1 loved you. 
Out I won’t let you throw this m my teeth! 
That’s more than 1 can bear May you be 
damned in hell for the words you spoke!” 

“Hold your toiiguo*” muttered Grigory, 
hnring his teeth 

‘‘Hero, what’s all this noiso aboul^ Have 
j’oti forgotten where you arc?" 

There was a film over Grigory’s eyes. Ho 
Could not mate out who was standing in the 
door-way, and with a fierce oath he pushed 
the person aside and rushed out into the 



fields. MaLroiia remained sUuidiiig in Iho middle 
of llic room for a momcnl, and Ihon slaggorcd 
to the bed ns if blind, with oulstrctdicd 
hands, and collapsed wiUi a groan. 

It grow dark. An inquisitive golden moon 
peered through tattered clouds into the room. 
But soon a fine rain, harbinger of the ondles.s, 
dismal rains of autumn, came pattering against 
the walls and windows of the barracks. 

The pendulum of the clock marked the pass- 
ing of the seconds; drops of rain kept ham- 
mering at (ho window-pane. The hours wont 
by one after anoihor, the rain fell, and Ibc 
woman lay motionless on the bod, her in- 
flamed eyes fixed on the ceiling, her tcclb 
cloncbod, her cheek-bones protruding. And slill 
the rain pattered on walls and windows. 
It seemed to bo muttering some wearisome 
monotony over and oAmr, anxious to convince 
somebody of something, but, being of loo 
sluggish a temperament to do this swiftly 
and beautifully, it hoped to accomplish it 
by reiterating a dull sermon in wdiich tboro 
was none of the sincerity of true belief. 

The rain fell oven when the dawn brought 
a feeble brightness to the sky, portending a 



gloomy day. Matrona could not go to sleep. 
In the monotonous patter ol the rain sounded 
a frightening question* 

“What Tvnll happen neit^” 

And the ans^’cr flashed forth in a vision of 
her drunben husband It was hard for her to 
relinquish her dream of a peaceful life filled 
with love. She had nurtured this dream, driv- 
ing out of her mind all premonitions that it 
was unattainable. Yet she knew very well 
that if Grigory should lake to diinking again 
she could not go on living with him. She had 
seen him different, she herself was different, 
and the thought of her former life filled her 
with ' revulsion and terror — feelings she had 
not known before But she was a woman, and 
as such she blamed herself for this rupture 
with her husband. 

“How did it over happen^ Oh, God! As if 
I had broke loose'” 

It grew light. A dense log hung o\er the 
fields, concealing the sky 

“Matrona Orlova! Time to report for duty!” 
She got up in obedience to the call, washed 
herself hastily and -went into the barracks, 
feeling weak and ill Her lassitude, her lack- 


liistro eyes and cheerless face caused surprise 
in Ihe ward. 

“Aren’t you well?” one of the doclons 
asked her. 

“It’s nothing.” 

“Don’t hesitate to tell us. Wo can have 
someone else take your place. ” 

Matrona was asliamed; she did not want 
her fears and sufferings to he known lo this 
woman who, though kind, was nevcrthcle.ss 
a stranger. Drawing on the last stores of cour- 
age in her anguished soul, she said with a 
little laugh; 

“It’s nothing. Mo and my man just had a 
little tiff. It’ll pass. It’s not the first time.” 

“You poor thing,” sighed the doctor, who 
knew what her life had been. 

Matrona had an impulse to bury her face 
in this woman’s bosom and give vent to her 
feelings. But she merely pressed her lips 
tightly together and put her hand to her 
throat to press the sobs back into her chest. 

• Wlion her work Avas over she went back to 
her room and looked out of the Avindow. 
The Avaggon was coming over the fields to- 
w.avds the barracks — probably bringing anoth- 
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er patient. A fine rain \\as falling. There 
was nothing else to be seen Matrona turned 
away with a sigh and sat down at the table 
“What will happen next?” was the question 
that absorbed her 

For a long time she sat there in a sort of 
da/e, but every time a step was heard out in 
the corridor she would start, rise in her chair, 
and turn to tho door 

But when at last the door was opened and 
Grigory came in she did not start and did 
not got up, for it was as if the autumn clouds 
had descended out of tho sKy and were press- 
ing her down wnlh all their might 
Grigory stopped in the door-waj, threw 
hb wot cap on the floor and stiode noisilj 
over to his wife Water was dripping off his 
clothes. Ills face was red, his ejes bleary, 
his lips stretched in a broad and foolish grin 
Matrona could hear the water slopping in- 
side his hoots He looked wretched, and she 
had not expected this. 

“A fine sight,” she said 
He nodded his bead foolishly 
^^anl me to fall on my knees to jou?” 
he a<;ked. 
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tc\o\i, and bO ho had brought a Unite to trigUt- 
en her with. And he would have killed her 
il she had shown more spirit in resisting him. 
But there she stood, dcicnseless, broken by 
misery, and yet — stronger than ho was. That 
was what stung him, and the sting had a so- 
bering effect 

“Listen.” be said, “climb down off yoiir 
high horse. You know me — 1 really will jam 
this thing between your nbs, and that'll 
bo the end Amen Very simple " 

He know very well that this was not what 
ho ought to say, and so he slopped. Malronn 
did not move a muscle where she stood with 
her back to him That same question was throb- 
bing in her mind 
“NYliat w’ill happen next^” 

“Malrona,” said Grigory softly, loaning to- 
wards her over the tabic, “after all, is it my 
fault it — if things aren’t what they should be?” 

Ho bowed his head and drew jn a deep 
breath. 

“Lite’s rotten Do you call this living’ 
There’s the cholera patients, ol course, but 
what of il’ Do they make things easier for 
mo? Some of them die, others gel well, but 
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mo — ^I’ve got to go on living. How? This isn’t 
life, it’s just one big convulsion. Is that fair? 
I see how everything is, hut it’s hard for 
me to e.xplain why I can’t go on living this 
way any more. Look all the care and atten- 
tion they got. And me? I’m w'oll, hut if my 
soul’s sick, docs that make me worth less than 
they are? Just think, I’m worse than the chol- 
era patients. I’ve got convulsions of the soul. 
And you shout at me. Call me a brute. A 
drunk. Ekh, woman’s logic!” 

He spoke quietly and reasonably, but she 
scarcely hoard him because she was sternly 
going over the past in her mind. 

“So you have nothing to say, ” said Grigory, 
feeling some strong new emotion welling up 
inside of him. “'Why don’t you say something? 
What is it you want of me? ” 

“There’s nothing I want of you,” ex- 
claimed Matrona. "Can’t you leave me alone? 
'What do 7J0U want? ” 

“"W^iat do I want? I "want — I want — ” 
But here Grigory realized he could not 
say what he wanted — could not say it in a way 
that would make it instantly clear to him and 
to her. He knew that a gulf had opened 
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Bui at ibji z.-z.>zz 
in stepped Dr. 



“Wliat do you call this? Where do you 
think you are? "WTiat are you up to? ” 

He looked severe, and at the same time 
shocked. Grigory was not disconcerted in the 
least; he even made a little how to him. 

“Nothing special, .lust a little fumigation 
between man and wife” — and he laughed 
hysterically in the doctor’s face. 

“^Vhy didn’t you report for work?” snapped 
the doctor, irritated by his levity. 

Grigory shrugged his shoulders. 

“I couldn’t. Had some business of my own 
to attend to, ” he announced. 

“And who made a row here last night?” 

“We-” 

“You? Splendid. You behave as if you were 
at homo — go off without permission, and — ” 

“We’re not your slaves just beca.usc — ” 

“Silence! You’ve turned this room into a 
pub, you beast! I’ll show you where you are!” 

An upsurge of mad defiance, a wild longing 
to throw everything up and escape from the 
tangle in which his soul was caught swept 
over Grigory. He felt that the moment had 
come when he would do something excep- 
tional, and that this would instantly loose 
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the fellers binding his groping soul. A shud- 
der passed over him and he had a cold sonsa* 
lion in the pil of his stomach as ho turned to 
the doctor and said, grinning like a Cheshire 
cal: 

“Don’t shout, you’ll burst a blood-vessel. 
I know damn well where I am — in the slaugh- 
ter-house 1" 

“Wlia-af W'hat did jou say?” asked the 
dumbstruck doctor, swaying lo^^a^ds him. 

Grigory knew he had said something out- 
rageous, hut this aggravated instead of calm- 
ing his passion 

“That ’sail right, you’ll got over it. Matrona, 
gather jour belongings together.” 

“Oh, no you don’t, my fine fellDwi Tie so 
good as to answer my question,” said Iho doc- 
tor with ominous tranquillity "For that. I’ll— ” 

“Don’t shout, and don’t make a scene,” 
interrupted Grigory, staring him- brazenly 
in the face. As he talked he fell as if he were 
advancing in jumps, and with every jump 
his breath came easier “You seem to think 
the cholera gives you a right to order me 
about. Nothing of the sort As for this medicine 
of yours— nobody needs it. Maybe I went too 





“Damn!” said the doctor. “The devil him- 
self couldn’t make head or tail of this. Get 
out of here, you! Get out, and he thankful 
I let you off easy. 1 ought to have you arrest- 
ed, you hlockhead! Get out!” 

Grigory glanced up at the doctor and hung 
his head again, lie would have felt bettor 
if they had given him a beating or packed 
him off to the police-station. 

“I'm asking you for the last time — are you 
coming?” Grigory said to his wife hoarsely. 

“No, I’m not,” she replied, shrinking as 
if in expectation of a blow. 

Grigory waved an arm. 

“Then you can all bo damned. What tho 
boll do 1 need you for? ” 

“Come, you idiot,” began the doctor in a 
tone meant to bring him to his senses. 

“Shut up?” shouted Grigory. “Well, you 
damned hussy, I’m going. Maybe wo ’ll never 
see each other again, and maybe wo will — just 
os I see fit. But if we do, you can be sure it’ll 
go hard with you!” 

And he made for the door. 

“Farewell, tragedian,” said tho doctor sar- 
castically as Grigory passed him. 



Grigory halted and raised eyes smouldering 
with misery. ^ 

• “Leave me alone,” lie said quietly. Don t 
v,-indmo up all over again The spring went off 
without hurling anybody this time Let it 
go at that ” 

ffe picked up his cap off the floor, stuck it 
on his head, hunched Im shoulders, and went 
out without so much as a glance at his wife, 
The doctor watched her anxiously. Her face 
was very while 

“What's the mailer with him?” Iho doctor 
said, nodding towards Grigory 

“I don’t know ” 

“\Miore will be go now?” 

"To got drunk,” said Malrona unhcsitat- 
Ingly. 

The doctor lifted his eyebrows and went out. 

Matrons looked out of ibe window. A man's 
form was hurrying through the dusk, through 
iho rain and Iho wind, striding down the road 
leading into town Alone, in the midst of 

those wet grey liclds. . . 

Malrona’s face grow even whiter. She walked 
over to Uio icon corner and fell on her knees 
before the holy images, bow?ing to the floor 



again and again, gasping oul Ihc -words of a 
prayer in an impassioned sLream, rubbing her 
throat and her breast with trembling fingers. 

One day I visited a trade school in the 
to-wn of X. My guide was a man of my 
acquaintance Avho had helped to found the 
school. As bo led me through model class- 
rooms, he said: 

“As you see, we have something to bo 
proud of. Our young people are getting on 
famously. And you’d bo surprised what a fine 
group of teachers we’ve enlisted. In the shoe- 
making shop, for instance, Iheleachor is a simple 
cobbler — a woman — a templing little piece, 
but of impeccable behaviour. But -svliat am 
I telling you this for? As I was sajdng — a sim- 
ple cobbler, but how she works! And what 
a gifted teacher she is, and how she loves her 
pupils! Quite extraordinary. You ne-ver saw 
such a busy little bee, and all for 12 rubles 
a month and a room in the school. She even 
supports two orphans on that sum. An ex- 
ceptionally interesting personality.’’ 

My friend was so lavish in his praise of 
this cobbler that I became anxious to meet her. 



This was easily arranged, and one day Mat- 
rona Orlova told me the sad story of her life. 
For some time after she left her husband ho 
gave her no peace, he came tosce her in a drunk- 
en state, made scones, waited for her when- 
ever she went out, and beat her mercilessly. 
She endured it all. 

\Vlien the barracks were closed, one of 
the doctors offered to help to place her in this 
school and to see that she was protected from 
her husband This was done, and Matrons en- 
tered upon a life of peaceful labour. A nurse 
of her acquaintance taught her to read end 
wite; she adopted two orphans from an asy- 
lum— a boy and a girl — and throw herself 
into her work, contented with her lot, bul 
recalling her past with fear and sorrow. Noth- 
ing was too much for her to do for her pu- 
pils, she took a broad view of the importance 
of her work, was very conscientious and won 
the respect of those in chaise of the school. 
But she had a nasty dry cough, a malignant 
flush burned in the hollows of her cheeks, 
and sadness hovered in her grey eyes. 

1 made the acquaintance of Grigory, too. 
I found him in the slums of the town and be- 



again and again, gasping out the -words of a 
prayer in an impassioned stream, rubbing her 
throat and her breast -w'ith trembling fingers. 

One day I visited a trade school in the 
to-v\m of X. My guide was a man of my 
acquaintance who had helped to found the 
school. As he led me through model class- 
rooms, he said; 

“As you see, wo have something to be 
proud of. Our young people are getting on 
famously. And you’d bo siu-prised what a fine 
group of teachers we’ve enlisted. In the shoe- 
making shop, for instance, the teacher is a simple 
cobbler — a woman — a tempting little piece, 
but of impeccable behaviour. But what am 
I tolling you this for? As 1 was saying — a sim- 
ple cobbler, but how she works! And what 
a gifted teacher she is, and bow she loves her 
pupils! Quite extraordinary. You ne\or saw 
such a busy little bee, and all for 12 rubles 
a month and a room in the school. She even 
supports t-w’o orphans on that simi. An ex- 
ceptionally interesting personality. ’’ 

My friend was so lavish in his praise of 
this cobbler that T became anxious to meet her. 



This was easily arranged, and one day Mat- 
rona Orlova told me the sad story of her life. 
For some time after she left her husband he 
gave her no peace, he came to see her in a drunk- 
en slate, made scenes, waited for her when- 
ever she went out, and beat her mercilessly. 
She endured it all 

^Vhen the barracks were closed, one of 
the doctors offered to help to place her in this 
school and to see that she was protected from 
her husband This was done, and Matrona en- 
tered upon a life of peaceful labour A nurse 
of her acquainlanco taught her to read and 
write; she adopted two orphans from an asy- 
lum— a boy and a girl— and threw herself 
into her W’ork, contented with her lot, bul 
recalling her past with fear and sorrow. Noth- 
ing was loo much for her to do for her pu- 
pils, she took a broad view of the importance 
of her work, was very conscientious and w’on 
the respect of those in charge of the school. 
But she had a nasty dry cough, a malignant 
flush burned in the hollows of her cheeks, 
and sadness hovered in her grey eyes, 

I made the acquaintance of Grigory, too. 
I found him in the slums of the town and he- 



civmo his friend aflor Iwo or lliroo enconnlors. 
He repealed Iho story his wife had told ino, 
and added, after brief reflection: 

“So that’s how it was, Maxim Savvuleyc- 
vich — I got lifted np for a Hj)aco and then 
slapj)od down again. And so I never did the big 
thing I dreamed of doing. Bnt I've still got 
this hanhering to do something big — to grind 
the earth into powder or load a hand of thieves,, 
or do anything else to sot mo up above 
others, so that I can look down on them and 
spit on them. And I’d say to them: ‘Ekh, you 
vermin! What are you living for? What sort 
of lives do you live? You’re nothing hut a lot 
of two-faced swindlers, that’s what, you are!’ 
•And then I’d come hurtling down from the 
heights, head over heels, and — hang! That’d 
ho the end. Ekh, how dull and stuffy life is! 
When I got Matrona off my nock I says to 
myself: ‘Clear sailing ahead now, Grigory! 
The anchor’s up!’ But it didn’t turn out that 
way. vShallow water. I ran on to a reef and 
I’ve boon high and dry ever since. But I 
don’t mean to go to pot. Not I. I’ll show peo- 
ple what 1 can do yet. How? No one but the 
devil knows thal My wife? To hell with 



her! \Vliat does a fellow like me want with 
a wife’ Or she with me, a man who feels a 
pull in all four directions at once? I was born 
with this unrest in my heart. It's my fate 
to be a tramp. I’ve walked and I've rode 
to all sorts of places. No comfort anywhere. . . . 
Drink’ Of course I drink. Vodka’s good for 
putting out fires, and it’s a big fire that's 
raging inside me! I’m sick of everything— 
towns and villages and people of all sizes and 
makes Hell, couldn’t anything better than 
this have been thought oP Every man pitted 
against his neighbour I’d like nothing belter 
than to squeeze the lights out of all of them. 
Ekh, life! An invention ol the devil." 

The heavy door of the pub in which Gri- 
gory and I were sitting kept swinging open, 
squeaking each time. And tho inside of tlu* 
pub was like a great jaw that was slowly 
but surely devouring impecunious Russians, 
one after another . . those who \\cro re.siless 
. . . and those who were not. 
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ciunc liis frioiul after two or llireo ciicoimlerH. 
Ho repealed the story liis wife liad told me, 
and added, after brief reflection: 

“So Ibat’s bow it was, Maxim Savvaleye- 
vicb — I got lifted up for a space and then 
slapped down again. And so I never did tbe big 
thing 1 dreamed of doing. Hut I’vo still got 
this liankoring to do somelbing big — to grind 
the earth into powder or lead a band of tbieves, 
or do anything else to set me up above 
others, so that I can look down on them and 
spit on them. And I’d say to them: ‘Hkh, you 
vermin! What are you living for? What sort 
of lives do you live? A’ou’rc nothing but a lot 
of two-faced swindlers, that’s what you are!’ 
•And then I’d come hurtling down from the' 
heights, head over heels, and — bang! That’d 
be the end. Ivkb, how dull and sttiffy life is! 
When I got Matrona off my neck I says to 
myself: ‘Clear sailing aliead now, Grigory! 
The anchor’s up!’ But it didn’t turn out that 
way. Shallow water. I ran on to a reef and 
I’ve been high and drj' ever since. But I 
don’t mean to go to pot. Not I. I’ll show peo- 
ple what I can do yet. How? No one but the 
devil knows that. . . . My wife? To hell with 



her! What does a IgUow like me want with 
a wife? Or slio with me, a man who feels a 
pull in all four directions at once? 1 was horn 
with this unrest in my heart. It's my Into 
to bo a tramp. I’vts walked and I've rode 

Jo all sorts of places No comfort anywhere 

Drink? Of course I drink. Vodka's good for 
pulling out fires, and itV a big fire that’s 
raging inside mo! I’m sick of evcrjlhing— 
towns and vilJage,s and people of all c»rc.« and 
makes- Itoll, couldn’t anything better than 
this have been thought of’ nverj man pitted 
against his neighbour I’d like nothing belter 
than to s^iueczo llte light*' out of all of tliem 
Ekh, life! An invention of the devil " 

The heavy door of the pub in whiih Gri- 
gory and I wore silting kept swinging open, 
squeaking each lime And the in'^ido of the 
puh was like a gn*at jaw that was slowly 
but surely devouring impecunious nii>sinn«, 
ono after another thuve who were ro.slli*fs 
• . . and those who were not 
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FOR WANT or SOMIITHING ni.rri.TI TO DO 

lilt rA5Sf;.sc;f:(i |ij.,. j,,, i>tii)rinu!i-- ;it- 

I>' 111 Ill'll linit; f.iih . ImihI'. ,.f i'ti‘V MiioU', 

u[. H, tll.i liimiidliV;;' 

111 a <i'n ,.f I'.irn. As tlic smoke db- 

Miivcil in 111 ,! inrri.l nir. so tii.i the irat'- 
of iioiM' (hat fur a f. vv mum. i.i., violatt'tf (ho 
>nil>!bsive mI.'i,,-.- uf ,hat vast mitl emj.ty 

phiiri, in the innldle ,.f uliieli stcunl a tiiiv 
raihvfiv station whoM« Joneluiess evoko.l the 
most iiKiurtifn! M'liiinients. 

Ami AvliL'ii the noiv. of the tniin whirh. 

1 rmteons, was at least alivt', haii died nwav 
in Iho clear vault of the sky. the same oppriv- 
five .silence enveloped the station 
The .^teppe was -r.dden yellow, the sky .sap- 
plnro blue. And both of them were iUimit- 
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able. In the centre ol such vastness, the 
little brown buildings of the station gave 
the impression oi being chance brush-slrohes 
spoiling the melancholy picture executed 
painstakingly by an artist with no imagi- 
nation 

Every day at twelve o'clock at noon and 
at four o'clock in the afternoon trains came 
out of the steppe and stood at the station 
for exactly two minutes. These four min- 
utes represented the mam, and indeed the 
only diversion at the station, for they alone 
brought now impressions to the people employed 
there. 

In every train were all kinds of people in 
all kinds of clothes. They were to bo seen 
but for an instant, a fleeting picture of tired, 
impatient, indifferent faces at carriage win- 
dows— and then a bell, a whistle, and they 
were noisily whisked away into the steppe, into 
the distance, into the town, where life 
seethed and bustled. 

The station employees gated at these faces 
with curiosity, and when tho train was gone 
they told each other their impressions. All 
around them stretched the silent steppe, 



above lliem arched the impassive sky, and in 
their hcails brooded envy ol these people 
who sped to unknowm destinations every day, 
leaving them imprisoned in the wilderness, 
beyond the pale of life, so to speak. 

Here they are standing on the platform, 
watching the black ribbon of a departing train 
disappear in the golden sea of corn. And so 
absorbed are they in their impressions of 
this momentary glimpse of life, that they are 
silent. 

.\early everyone is here: the stationmas- 
ter, a stout, gonial, fair-haired man with the 
untrimmed whiskers of a Cossack; his assist- 
ant, a rod-headed young fellow’ with a goatee; 
Luka, the station guard, small and quick 
and cunning; and one of the switchmen named 
Gomozov, a quiet, stocky fellow with a thick 
beard. 

The wife of the stationmaster is sitting 
on a bench beside the station door. She is 
small and fat and suffers greatly from the heat. 
A baby is sleeping in her lap, and the baby’s 
face is as round and red as its mother’s. 

The train goes down an incline and disap- 
pears as if swallowed up by the cartli. 



The stationmastcr turns to his wife. 

“Is the samovar ready, Sonya?” 

“Of course, ” she replies in a soft and lan- 
guid voice 

“Lukal Pul things in shape here — sweep 
the platform and the rails. Look at all the ruh- 
bbh they’ve loft behind." 

“I know, MaUTM Yegorovich.” 

“Well, shall wo have tea, Nikolai Petro- 
vich? ” 

“As usual, " replies his assistant. 

1! it happens to hav'o been the noon train 
that has passed, Matvei Yegorovich sajs to 
his wife, 

“Is dinner ready, Sonya’" 

Then he gives Luka instructions which arc 
ajways the same, and says to his assistant, 
who boards with tbcm 

"Well, shall we have dinner?” 

“As Usual, ” his assistant replies, sensibly 
enough. 

And they leave the platform and go into 
a room that has a great many plants and very 
little furniture in it, a room that smells of 
cooking and diapers and whore the table talk 
is always about wdiat has passed them by. 




ly transfers some jam from the glass dish to 
his own plate. 

“Cut? That’s another thing,” agrees the 
stationmaster 

His wife joins in the conversation, for this 
is a subject close to her heart and accessible 
to her mind. But since the intellects of these 
people have been subjected to little refine- 
ment, their talk drags on feebly and rarely 
touches their emotions. 

Through the window-s can be seen the steppe, 
which is under a spell of silence; and the 
sky, magnificent in its detached serenity. 

Scarcely an hour passes but a goods train 
goes by The crews of all these trains are 
old acquaintances The guards ore somnolent 
creatures who have liad the spirit taken out 
of them by endless trips through the steppe. 
To be sure, they gomcliincs recount stories 
of accidents on the way at a certain place a 
man was killed. Or they gossip about their 
work: so-and-so was fined, somebody else 
Was transfened These titbits are not discussed; 
they are gobbled up as a glutton gobbles 
up a rare and tasty dish. 

Slowly the sun sinks to the rim of the steppe, 


turning crimson as it draws near tlie earth'. 
A reddish glow is cast over everything, and 
this gives rise to a vague longing — the lure 
of the spaces beyond the wilderness. At last 
the sun touches the horizon and drops list- 
lessly into or behind it. For a long time after 
that the bright tones of the sunset play soft 
music in the sky, but it grows fainter and 
fainter as a warm and soundless dusk sets in. 
Stars come out, all a-tremblc, as if frightened 
by the dreariness of the scene. 

The steppe seems to shrink in the dusk; 
silently the shadows of night close in on the 
station from all sides. And then comes night 
itself, dark and gloomy. 

Lights are lit at the station. Higher and 
brighter than all others is the green signal 
light, encompassed by darkness and si- 
lence. 

From lime to time a bell clangs, giving 
notice of an approaching train; the urgent 
sound is borne out into the steppe, where 
it is swallowed up. 

Shortly after the clanging of the bell 
a red light comes flashing out of the dark 
waste, and the silence of the steppe is 
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shattered by the roar of a train making its 
way towards the lonely station wrapped in 
darkness. 

The lives ol the lower classes of the little 
society at the station were different from 
those of the aristocracy. Luka, the station 
guard, waged a constant struggle with his 
desire to run off to his wife and brother who 
lived in a village seven versts from the 
station. Ho had a “household” there, as ho 
usually put it to Gomozov when asking 
this staid aud taciturn switchman to “do 
duly” for him. 

The word “household" invariably drew a 
sigh from Gomozov 

“Very well, go ahead, "he would say. “A 
household has got to be looked after, no doubt 
about that.” 

But the other switchman — Afanasi Yagod- 
ka, an old soldier w'llh a round red face cov- 
ered with grey stubble — was of a mock- 
ing disposition, and he did not believe 
Luka. 

“A household*” he would scoff derisively. 
“A wife, that makes more sense And that ^Ylfe 



of yours — is she a widow? Or is lior husband 
a soldier? ” 

“You Birdio-Brigadicrl” Luba would suorl 
conlcmpLuously. 

He called Yagodlca llio Birdie-Brigadier 
because lire old soldier had a passion for birds. 
His little house was hung inside and out with 
cages and perches; and all day long, inside 
the house and all around it, could be heard 
the clamour of the birds. The quails which the 
soldier had taken captive kept up a monoto- 
nous and uninterrupted “cheep-clurroop 1 ”, the 
starlings muttered long speeches, little birds 
of all colours peeped, chirped and sang tireless- 
ly, filling the soldier’s lonely life with de- 
light. He devoted all his leisure to them, and 
while being solicitous of and devoted to the 
birds, took not the slightest interest in his 
fellows at the station. He called Luka a snake 
and Gomozov a katsap, and accused them to 
their faces of trailing the women, for which, 
jn his opinion, they deserved a good thrashing. 

Generally Luka paid little attention to 
what ho said, but if the soldier wont too far, 
Luka would tear into him at length and Avith 
vengeance; 
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“You garrison rat, J0« talt-chcwcd tUi- 
nip! mat’rc you good for, you druniincr* 
boy to Ibc colonol’s goat’ All you’ve ever done 
is Iced Irogs lo Ihc guns and stand guard 
over the company’s cabbages. Wlio arc you 
to be tallmg other people names? Go back 
to your quails, jou Birdic-Brigadicr!” 

Alter calmly listening to such a tirade. 
Yagodka would go and complain to Ibe station- 
master, who would shout that be had moro im- 
porlant matters to attend to and turn him out 
At which Yagodka would find Luka and 
undertake to give Luka a tongue-lashing him- 
sell— calmly, without losing his temper, em- 
ploying a vocabulary so weightily obsceno 
that Luka would run away wiib his fingers 
in his ears 

11 the soldier jeered Gomoiov hccau'c ol 
his Involily, the latter would sigU and make 
uneasy elforts to defend himself. 


“What’s lo be done’ Looks as if il just can’t 
be helped. It’s the mischief, all right, but, 
as they say, judge not lest ye bo judged j our- 
selves.” 


One day the soldier replied lo this by sav- 
ing with a httlc laugh. 




him some shirts. Sho agreed lo, and when 
they were ready, she took them to him herself. 

“Thanks,” said Gomozov. “Three shirts 
at ten kopeks a piece— ihat’U be thirty 
kopeks I owe you, won’t it’” 

“I guess so,” said Arina 
Gomozov fell to thinking 
“What gubernia are you from’” ho said at 
last to this woman, whose eyes had been fixed 
on his heard all this time 
“Ryazanskaya,” she said. 

“Pretty far away llow did you over come 
hero?” 

“I don't know I’m all alone Haven’t got 
nobody. ” 

“Thai’s enough lo make a person go even 
farther, ” sighed Gomozov 
And both of them were silent again 
“Take me I’m from Nizhny Novgorod. 
Sergach Uyezd, ” said Gomozov after a while. 
“I’m alone, too. Nobody at all But once 
upon a time 1 had a house and a wife and chil- 
dren. Two of them My wife died of the chol- 
era, the kids of one thing or another And me— 
1 wore myself out with grieving. Later on 
1 tried to start all over again hut it was no 




She came back at exactly ten o’clock and 
went away at dawn. 

Gomozov did not invite her to come again 
and did not give her her thirty kopeks. She 
came back of her own accord She came back, 
bovine and submissive, and stood silently 
in front of him And he stared up at her from 
whore he was lying on the couch 

“Sit down, " he said after a while, moving 
owr. 

^Vllon she was seated, he said, "Listen, keep 
this dark Don't let a soul get wind of it, hoar’ 
I'll got into trouble if you do. I’m not young 
any more, and neither are you, understand?” 

She nodded 

M he was seeing her out he handed her some 
clothes to mend for him. 

“Don’t let a soul get wind of it, ” he admon- 
ished her again 

And so, carefully hiding their relationship 
from others, they went on living together. 

At night Anna would steal to his room al- 
most on all fours. lie received her indulgent- 
ly, with the air of a lord and master. 

"Wlial a mug you’ve got!" ho would say 
3t times. 




in silence, having said all there ^vas to say 
about the last train. 

‘Today’s hotter than yesterday,” said the 
stationmaslcr, holding out his empty glass 
to his wife with one hand and piping the 
s^’cat off his forehead ^illi the other. 

“It just seems hotter because you're bored 
to death,” said his wife as she took the glass. 

“Il'm, maybe you’re right ('ards uould 
help But there's only three of iis ” 

His assistant shrugged his shoulders and 
screwed up his eyes 

“Card games, according to Schopenhauer, 
show the bankruptcy of the mind, ” ho pro- 
nounced impressively 

“Very clever,” gurgled Iho stalionmastor 
TVhat was that’ The bankruptcy of themind— 
h’m. ^Vho was it said it?” 

“Schopenhauer A German philosopher. " 

"A philosopher^ Il'm ” 

“Those philosophers — what do they do? 
Work at universities^” inquired Sonya. 

“How shall 1 explain it? Being a philos- 
opher is not a situation, but a natural en- 
dowment, so to speak. Anyone can be a phi- 
losopher — anyone who is born with a tendon- 



cy lo think and to seek cause and elfcct in 
all things. To be sure, philosophers are some- 
times to 1)0 found in universities, hut they 
may ho anywhere — even in the employment 
of the railway." 

‘‘And do they make a lot. of money — t'ho.so 
who arc at the universities?” 

“It all depends on their capabilities.” 

“If only wo had a fomtii [larlncr, weM put in a 
nice couple of hours, ’’sighed the stationma.stcr. 

And the talk broke off again. 

High in the blue sky sang the lark.s, from 
branch to branch of the po])lars hoj)ped the 
robins, whistling softly. From in.sido the 
house came the crying of a baby. 

“Is Arina in there?” asked the station- 
master. 

“Of course,” replied his wife. 

“There’s something highly original about 
that woman, have you noticed it, Nikolai 
Petrovich? ” 

“‘Originality is the mother of banality,’” 
mused Nikolai Pctrovicli, looking very sage 
and ponderous. 

“What’s that?” perked up the station- 
master. 



\Vhcn the saying had been repeated in edi- 
fying accents, the stationmastcr half-closed 
his eyes deliciously, while his wife remarked 
in languorous tones* 

“It’s simply wonderful the way you remem- 
ber what you read* As for mo, I read some- 
thing one day and forget it the next Wiy, 
just the other day 1 read something fright- 
fully interesting and amusing in the Niva 
but for the life of me I can’t remember what 
it was ” 

“All a matter of habit,” esplamcd Niko- 
lai Petrovich tersely. 

“That’s even better than ihat—what's his 
name? Schopenhauer,” said the stationmas- 
ter with a smile. “In other words, cwrything 
now gro\s's old ” 

“Or just the reverse, for, as one of the poets 
has said. ‘Life in her wisdom is frugal, for 
she always makes the now out of the old.’” 

“Damn it all, where do you get them from^ 
They come pouring out of you like out of 
a sieve!” 

Tlie slationmasler gave a delighted chuckle, 
his wife smiled sweetly, and Nikolai Petrovich 
made a vain effort to hide his satisfaction. 



was il said Llial, al)out banality?” 
"Baryatinsky, a poet. ” 

“And that other? ” 

“Also a poet. Fofanov. ” 

“Smart fellows,” said the stationmastcr in 
approbation of the poets, and he repeated 
the quotation in a sing-song voice, a rapt 
smile on his face. 

The boredom of their lives played a sort of 
game with them; it would release them from 
its clutches for a moment, only to seize them 
the tighter. Then they would grow silent again 
and sit there puffing with the heat, which their 
toa-drinking only intensified. 

There was nothing but sun in the steppe. 
“As I was saying about Arina, ’’ resumed 
the stalioirmaster. “She’s a queer creature. 
I can’t help wondering at her. It’s as if she’d 
been struck down by something — never 
laughs, never sings, hardly ever speaks. Like 
a stump in the ground. But she’s a first-class 
worker. And the way she looks after Lclia— 
nothing’s too much to do for the baby.” 

Ho spoke in lowered tones for fear Arina 
might overhear him. He was well aware that 
one must never pay servants compliments — 



it spoils them Sonya interrupted him and 
gave a irown, iuU ol hidden meaning- 

“Enough of such talk There’s lots of ihin^ 
you don’t know about her," she said. 

Nikolai Petrovich began to sing softly, 
heating time with his spoon on the table; 

A slara lo loi'c, 

I lack the strength 
To flight with thee, 

My blessed demon. 

■‘What’ ^^^lat’s that’” pul in the •station- 
master “Her? "You must bo fooling, both of 
you I” 

And he burst into loud laughter llis jowls 
shook • and drops of s’aoal dripped off his 
brow. 

"It's not funny in the least.” said Sonya. 
“For one thing, she’s in charge of the baby, 
and for another— just look at tins broad' 
Burnt and sour. And why? ” 

“There’s no doubt about it, the bread’s 
not what it shouId.be. You'll have to scold 
her for it But good God, 1 never expected 
this. Why, damn it all, she’s nothing but 
dough herself And he! Who is he? Luka’ Won't 



I tcaso liim, iho rnscnl! Or Yngodka — Old 
Sliavo-Lip? ” 

"Gomozov , " said Nikolai Potrovicli 
lovsoly. 

“Him? Thai, quid follow? Como, you musL 
1)0 making ii, up!” 

Tho sLalioumaslor was highly- amused hy 
Iho sit.ualion. One minulo ho would laugh 
till ho cviocl, Iho next ho would observe se- 
riously that Iho lovers would havo-Lo bo given 
a severe reprimand, and ibon, ns he imag- 
ined Iho lender words oxchaugod hoUvoon ihom, 
ho would go off inlo peals of Inughlor again. 

In the end ho began lo probo for dclails. 
At that. Nikolai PoLrovich pulled a slcrn face 
and Sonya cul him short. 

“The baboons! .lust wail, I’ll have some 
fun with them yol! Very amusing,” said the 
irroprcs.siblo .stationmaslcr. 

At that moment Luka put in an appearance,. 

“Telegraph’s clicking," ho announced. 

“I’m coming. Signal Number 42.’’ 

Presently ho and his assistant wore making 
their way to iho station wdioro Luka was ring- 
ing the bell to signal the train. Nikolai 
Petrovich telegraphed lo the next station 
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{or pcrmiscion to despatch train No, 42 
%\hile the 'Ulionmnslor paced (Jio floor of 
the offirc. to InmseJf and saying; 

■'Yoji and me’ll play a tnck on {hem, shall 
ttc’ For ^aiil of sometliing bctlor to do. At 
lea''! N\c’l! hasc a laoglt " 

“IliJi .s por/nicsible," said Nikolai Petro- 
vich ns hi‘ (ipi'mlod l)jc icipgraph Icj’. 

PlMlost'plvvr;, as he know, should he la- 
conic 

Ver> SI, (III after that an opportunity for 
them t" )mvo their laugh presented ilsolf. 
On ' m«h» Gomotov visited Anna m the 
shod uhcre. at his dcoiaod and nitli the 
concent nf lier nibtross. Anna had made a 
hed fi/f licist'lf among aft kinds of lumber 
It was (,,Id aiiJ damp lliero, and iho broken 
chairf, ills, .aided tubs, boards, and other rub- 
bish tot'J. oj) fearMijnc forms in the dark, Wien 
i\rina was iilnoe she was so icrrilied she 
could iirif slerp and would iiein thesfraw with 
wido-opou eyes raumblutg prajers to hersoH 
Gomoznv 0.10)0, mauled her for a long time 
without saying a word, grew tired, fell asleep. 
But Anna woke him up almost immediately. 


“Timofei Petrovich! Timofei Petrovich!” 
she whispered in alarm. 

“What? ” replied Gomozov, only half-awake. 

“They’ve locked us in." 

“What’s that?” he asked as he jumped up. 

“They came to the door and padlocked it.” 

“You’re crazy!” he whispered in fright and 
anger, thrusting her away. 

“See for yourself,” she said humhly. 

He got up, went stumbling past the lumber 
to the door and gave it a push. 

“It's all that soldier’s doings,” he said 
gloomily after a pause. 

A burst of laughter came from the other 
side of the door. 

“Let me out! ” called Gomozov. 

“What’s that?” came the soldier’s voice. 
“Let me out, I say.” 

“In the morning, ” said the soldier, 
turning away. 

“I’ve got to go on duty, damn it all!” 
pleaded Gomozov wrathfully. 

'T’ll do duty for you. Stay right where you 
are. ” 

And the soldier went away. 

“You dirty dog!” muttered the switchman 



miserably “Listen, you can’t lock mo 
in like this. I’hero’s the stationmasler. 
What'll you loll lam’ He’ll bo suro to aslc 
whore Gomozov is, and then what’ll you 
say?” 

“I’m afraid it’s the slationmaster told him 
to do it,” murmured Arina dismally. 

“The slationmaster?" repealed Gomozov 
in fright “Why should he do such a thing?” 
Ho grew thoughtful a moment, then shouted 
at her, ‘‘You’re lying!” 

A profound sigh was her ohly answer 

"God, what'll happen oow^” said tho switch- 
man, seating himself on a tub by tho door. 
"I'm disgraced And a’s all your fault, you 
pig-faced monster'” 

And he shook Ins fist in the direction from 
which came the sound of her breathing. Sho 
said nothing 

They were enveloped in grey shadows — 
shadows impregnated by the smell of mould 
and sour cabbage and some other acrid smell 
that tickled the nostrils. Thin ribbons of moon- 
light slipped through cracks in the door. From 
outside came the rumble of a goods train with- 
drawing from tho station. 



“Why don’t you say something, you scare- 
crow?” said Gomozov, angry and contemptu- 
ous. “What am I to do now? You got me 
into this fix, and now you have nothing to 
say? Think of a way out, damn you! How am 
I going to live down this disgrace? God! \Vliat 
ever made me take up with such a creature!” 

“I’ll ask them to forgive me,” said Arina 
softly. 

“Well? ” 

“Mayhe they will.” 

“What’s that to me? All right, they’ll 
forgive you; what of it? Am I disgraced or 
not? They’ll have the laugh on me just the 
same, ” 

In a few minutes he began to curse and rail at 
her again. Time dragged on insufferably. At 
last the woman said to him in a trembling voice; 

“Forgive me, Timofei Petrovich. ” 

“Forgive you with an axe, that’s what I’d 
like to do, ” he snarled. 

And again there was silence, heavy and 
oppressive, full of aching misery for the two 
people imprisoned in the darkness. 

“Lordy, if only it would get light!” moaned 
Arina.- 


/TO/: 






who was sitting on the porch rocking with 
laughter. 

‘“For a moment’s bliss I shall suffer all,’” 
sang Nikolai Petrovich. 

“Hurrah for the newly-weds! ’’ called out 
the stationmaster as Gomozov took a step 
forward. And all four of them shouted “Hur- 
rah!” the soldier in a roaring bass. 

Arina followed at the heels of Gomozov. 
Now her head was raised, her mouth hung open 
and her arms dangled limply at her sides. 
Her dull eyes stared in front of her, but it 
is doubtful that they saw anything. 

“Make them kiss each other, husband! 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

“A kiss, newly-weds!” shouted Nikolai Pet- 
rovich, at which the stationmaster ’s legs 
refused to support him and he sank weakly 
against the trunk of a tree. The pail kept 
clanging, the horn tooled and hooted, and 
Luka did a little dance as he sang: 

The cabbage soup Arina made 
Is much too thick, I am afraidl 

Nikolai Petrovich blew out his cheeks 
again: 



“Pom-pom-pom! Toot-tootrtoot! Pom-poml 
Toot-toot'” 

^Vhea Gomozov reached the door of the 
barracks ho disappeared Arina was loft 
standing in the courtyard surrounded by 
a group of wild people who shouted, laughed, 
whistled in her ear, and leaped about her 
in an orgy of merriment There she stood in 
their midst with immobile face— dirty, un- 
kempt, pitiable, absurd 
“The bridegroom’s gone off and left her 
behind, " called the staUonmaster to his 
wife, pointing his finger at Arina and 
doubling up with laughter 
Arina turned her head to him and then 
walked past the barracks, out into the steppe. 
Her departure was attended by shouts, laugh- 
ter, hooting 

“Enough' Leave her alone!” called out 
Sonya “Give her a chance to come to The 
dinner's got to be cooked, don't forgot ” 
Arina went out into the steppe; out beyond the 
demarcation line to a field of shaggy corn. 
She Walked slowly, bkc one lost in thought. 

What's that’ \Vhat’s that?” asked tho 
stationmasler of Ihe participants in this 




“And a bad laW \V ’was,*’ iM ibe tUld 
Goraoio-v ’NV^b a v.Ty smile. He icabzcd that 
it he could give an account making Arina 
look ridiculous, he himscU would be spared 
much ot the laughter 

“At iirsl she jusl kept winking at me,” 
ha said 

■'Winking^ Ho, ho> ho’ Fancy that, Niko- 
lai Pclrovich, her winking’ Simply smashing’” 
"Just kept winking, that is, and I says to 
mjsoll, 'It's mischicl you're up to, ray giri’’ 
Alter that she says to me, ‘It you waul mo 
to, rn make you some shirts "■ 

“'But the important thing was not the 
needle,"’ observed Nikolai Petrovich, add- 
ing to the staUonmastcr by way o! expla- 
nation, "Thai, you know, is Irora one ot 
Nekrasov's poems Go on, Gomozov ” 

And Gomozov went on, at lirst wilh an 
cllorl, but little by little gaining inspiration 
from his lies, for be saw that they w'cre serv- 
ing him well. 

Meanwhile she of whom he spoke was 
jllng in the steppe. She had walked far out 
Into the sea of corn, where she had sunk 
heavily down on to the ground and lay with- 



out moving. When she could no longer 
stand the heat of the sun on her hack, she 
turned over and covered her face witli her 
hands to cut off the sight of a sky that was 
too clear, a sun that Avas too bright. 

Soft was the rustle of the corn about this 
woman, bowed down by shame; ceaseless 
and solicitous the chirping of innumerable 
grasshoppers. It was hot. She tried to pray, 
but could not remember the words of a prayer. 
Mocking faces danced before her eyes. Her 
ears were full of the sounds of laughter, the 
tooting of the horn, Luka’s shrill voice. This, or 
the heat, constricted her chest, and she un- 
fastened her blouse and exposed her body 
to the sun, hoping it w'ould be easier to 
breathe. The sun scorched her skin; something 
hot seemed to be boring inside her breast; 
her breath came in gasps. 

“Lord, have mercy ...” she murmured 
from time to time. 

But the only reply was the rustle of the 
corn and the chirping of the grasshoppers. 
Lifting her head above the waves of corn, 
she saAV their golden shimmer, saw the black 
water-tower 'thrusting into the air beyond 



he station, saw the roofed the station build- 
ings. There was nothing else on the boundless 
yellow plain covered by the blue vault ol 
the sky, and it seemed to Arina that she w'as 
alone in all the world, and that she was lying 
in the very centre o{ it, and that no one would 
ever come to relieve the burden of her lone- 
liness . . no one . . ever. . . . 

Towards e\ening she heard cries. 

"Arina! Anna, you cow!" 

One of the voices belonged to Luka, the 
other to the soldier. She had hoped to hear 
a third voice, but ho did not call her, and 
because of this she shed copious tears that 
ran swiftly down her pock-marked cheeks 
on to her breast And as she cried she rubbed 
her bare breast against the dry warm earth 
to slop the burning sensation that had be- 
come more, and more tormenting She cried, 
and then she stopped crying, suppressing 
her sobs as if afraid someone would hear her 
and forbid her to cry 

WTicn night came she got up and slowly 
made her way back to the station. 

When she reached the buildings she stood 
leaning against the wall of the shed for a 



long lime gazing out over tlie steppe. A goods 
train came and vent, and she overheard the 
soldier telling the story of her shame to the 
conductors, vho roared with laughter. Their 
laughter was carried far out into the steppe, 
where the marmots were peeping softly. 

“Lord have mercy, ” sighed the woman, 
pressing her body against the wall. But her 
sighs did not lighten the burden on her heart. 

Towards morning she climbed up into the 
attic of the station and hanged herself with 
the clothes line. 

The smell of the corpse led them to find 
Arina two days later. At first they were fright- 
ened; then they began to discuss who might 
he held guilty for what had happened. Ni- 
kolai Petrovich proved irrefutably that Go- 
mozov was the guilty one. The stationmaster 
gave the switchman a blow on the jaw and 
\yarnod him to keep his mouth shut. 

Officials came and carried on an investi- 
gation. It was discovered that Arina had 
suffered from melancholia. Some railway work- 
men were ordered to take the body out into 
the steppe and bury it. This done, peace and 
order once more reigned at the station. 



And once moro its inhabitants went on 
living four minutes a day, pining away with 
loneliness and boredom, with heat and idle- 
ness, gazing enviously after the trains that 
rushed past leaving them behind 

. . . And in the winter, when blizzards 
came screaming and shrieking out of tho 
steppe, pouring snow and fearsome sounds 
upon tho little station, life there was lone- 
lier than ever 
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SONG OF THE STORMY PETREL 


O’ER THE SILVER plain of ocean winds arc 
galhoring the sLorm-clonds, and between the 
clouds and ocean proudly wheels the Stormy 
Petrel, like a streak of sable lightning. 

Now his wing the wave caresses, now ho 
rises like an arrow, cleaving clouds and crying 
fiercely, while the clouds detect a rapture 
in the bird’s courageous crying. 

In that crying sounds a craving for the 
tempest! Sounds the- flaming of his passion, 
,of his anger, of his confidence in triumph. 

The gulls are moaning in their terror- 
moaning, darting o’er the waters, and would 
gladly hide their horror in the inky depths 
of ocean. 



And the grebes arc also moaning. Not for 
them the nameless rapture of the struggle. 
They arc frightened by the crashing of the 
thunder. 

And the foolish penguins cower in the crev- 
ices of rocks, while >olonc the Stormy Petrel 
proudly wheels abo\c the ocean, o’er the 
silver-frothing watcisl 

Ever lower, ever blacker, sink the storm- 
clouds to tho sea, and the singing waves are 
mounting in Ihoir yearning towards the thun- 
der. 

Strikes the thunder. No., tlie waters fierce- 
ly battle with the wind* And the winds in 
fury sciie them m unbreakable embrace, 
burling down the cipcrald mosses to bo shat- 
tered on tho cliffs 

Like a streak of sable lightning wheels and 
cries the Stormy Petrel, piercing storm- 
clouds like an arrow’, cutting swiftly through 
the waters 

Ho is coursing like a Demon, tho black 
Demon ol ihc tempest, ever laughing, ever 
sobbing— ho is laughing at tho storm clouds, 
he is sobbing W’lth his rapture. 

In the crashing of the thunder tho wise 



Demon hears a murmur of cxliauslion. Ho is 
certain that tlio clouds -will not ohlitcrato 
the sun: that the storm-clouds never, never, 
will obliterate the sun. 

The waters rear. . . . The thunder crashes .... 

Livid lightning flares in storm-clouds o’er 
the vast expanse of ocean, and the flaming 
darts are captured and extinguished by the 
waters, while the serpentine reflections writhe, 
expiring, in the deep. 

The storm! The .storm will soon bo break- 
ing! 

Still the valiant Stormy Petrol proudly 
wheels among the lightning, o'er the roaring, 
raging ocean, and his cry resounds e.xultanl, 
like a prophecy of triumph— 

Let it break in all its furv! 
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